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HISTORY AND THEORY 
THE CONCEPT OF SCIENTIFIC HISTORY 


ISAIAH BERLIN 


A. History, according to Aristotle, is an account of what individual human 
beings have done and suffered. More widely still, history is what historians do. 
Is history, in this sense, a science, as, let us say, physics or biology or psychology 
are sciences? And if not, shouid it seek to be one? And if it fails to be one, 
what prevents it? Is this due to human weakness, or to the nature of the subject, 
or does the very problem rest on a confusion between the concept of history 
and that of natural science? These have been questions that have occupied the 
minds of both philosophers and philosophically minded historians at least 
since the beginning of the nineteenth century, when men became self-conscious 
about the purpose and logic of their intellectual activities. But two centuries 
before that, Descartes had already denied to history any claim to be a serious 
study. Those who accepted the validity of the Cartesian criterion of what 
constitutes rational method could (and did) ask how they could find the clear 


_ and simple elements of which historical judgments were composed, and into 
| which they could be analysed; where were the definitions, the logical trans- 


formation rules, the rules of inference, the rigorously deduced conclusions? 
While this confused amalgam of memories and travelers’ tales, fables and 


| chroniclers’ stories, moral reflections and gossip, might be a harmless pastime, 


it was beneath the dignity of serious men seeking what alone is worth seeking — 


.| the discovery of the truth in accordance with the principles and rules which 


alone guarantee scientific validity. 

Ever since this doctrine of what was and what was not a science was enun- 
ciated, those who have thought about the nature of historical studies have 
laboured under the stigma of the Cartesian condemnation. Some have tried to 
show that history could be made respectable by being assimilated to one of the 
natural sciences, whose overwhelming success and prestige in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries held out promise of rich fruit wherever their methods 
were applicable; others declared that history was indeed a science, but a science 
in some different sense, with its own methods and canons, no less exacting than 
those of the sciences of nature, but resting on foundations different from them; 
others defiantly declared that history was indeed subjective, impressionistic, 
incapable of being made rigorous, a branch of literature, or an expression 
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of a personal vision — or that of a class, a church, a nation — a form of self- 
expression which was, indeed, its pride and justification: it laid no claim to 





universal objectivity, and preferred to be judged as an art or a philosophy of | 


life, not as a science. Still others have tried to draw distinctions between 
sociology, which was a true science, and history, which was an art or, perhaps, 
something altogether sui generis, neither a science nor an art, but a discipline 
with its own structure and purposes, misunderstood by those who tried to draw 
false analogies between it and other intellectual activities. 

B. In any case, the logic of historical thought and the validity of its creden- 
tials are issues of comparatively little interest to the leading logicians of our day. 
The reasons for this are not far to seek. Nevertheless it remains surprising that 
philosophers pay more attention to the logic of such natural sciences as mathe- 
matics and physics, which comparatively few of them know well at first hand, 
and neglect that of history and the other humane studies, with which in the 
course of their normal education they tend to be more familiar. 

C. Be that as it may, it is not difficult to see why there has been a strong 
desire to regard history as a science. History purports to deal with facts. The 
most successful method of identifying, discovering and inferring facts is that of 
the natural sciences. This is the only region of human experience, at any rate in 
modern times, in which progress has indubitably been made. It is natural to 
wish to apply methods successful and authoritative in one sphere to another, 
where there is far less agreement among specialists. The whole trend of modern 
empiricism, moreover, has tended towards such a view. History is an account 
of what men have done and of what has happened to them. Man is largely, 
some would say wholly, an object in nature: his bodily wants can be studied 
empirically as those of other animals. Basic human needs for, say, food or 


shelter or procreation, and his other biological or physiological requirements, 


do not seem to have altered greatly through the millennia, and the laws of the 
interplay of these needs with one another and with the human environment 
can in principle be studied by the methods of the biological and, perhaps, 
psychological sciences. This applies particularly to the unintended results of 
man’s collective activities which play so large a part in influencing his life, and 
which can be explained in purely causal terms as fields of force or functional 


en 


correjations of human action and other natural processes. This bears the plain | 


marks of the subject-matter of a natural science. If only we could find a series 
of natural laws connecting at one end, the biological and physiological states 
and processes of human beings, with, at the otier, the equally observable 
patterns of their conduct — their social activities in the wider sense — and so 
establish a coherent system of regularities, deducible from a comparatively 
small number of general laws (as Newton had so triumphantly done in physics), 
we should have in our hands a science of human behaviour. Then we could 
perhaps afford to ignore as secondary such intermediate phenomena as human 
feelings, thoughts, volitions, of which men’s lives seem to themselves to be 
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largely composed, but which do not lend themselves easily to exact measure- 
ment. If these data could be regarded as by-products of other, scientifically 
observable and measurable, processes, then we could predict the publicly 
observable behaviour of men (what more can a science ask for?) without 
taking the vaguer and more elusive data of introspection into much account. 
This would be the scientific sociology dreamed of by the materialists of the 
French Enlightenment, particularly Condillac and Condorcet and their nine- 


-teenth century followers - Comte, Buckle, Spencer, Taine, and many a modern 


behaviourist, positivist, and “‘physicalist” since their day. 

D. What kind of science would history constitute? The traditional division 
of the sciences is into the inductive and the deductive. Unless one claimed ac- 
quaintance with a priori propositions or rules, derived not from observation, but 
from knowledge, based on intuition or revelation, of the laws governing the 
behaviour of men and of their goals, or of the specific purposes of their creator 
— and few historians since the Middle Ages have openly professed to possess 
such knowledge — this science could not be wholly deductive. But is it then 
inductive? It is difficult or impossible to conduct large-scale experiments on 
human beings, and knowledge must therefore largely rest on observation. How- 
ever, this disability has not prevented astronomy or geology from becoming 
flourishing sciences, and the mechanists of the eighteenth century confidently 
looked forward to a time when the application of the methods of the mathe- 
matical sciences to human affairs would explode all myths, such as those of the 
inner light, a personal deity, an immaterial soul, freedom of the will, and so 
forth; and so solve all social problems by means of a scientific sociology as 
clear, exact, and capable of predicting future behaviour as, to use Condorcet’s 
phrase, the sciences that study the societies of bees or beavers. In the nine- 
teenth century this claim was thought at once too trivial and too extravagant. 
It became clear that the methods and concepts of the mechanists were not 
capable of accounting for growth and change; and the adoption of the more 
complex vitalistic or evolutionary categories and models served to demarcate 
the procedures of the biological from those of the physical sciences; the former 
were clearly more appropriate to the growth and development of human 


‘beings. In the twentieth century psychology has begun to assume the role that 


biology had played in the previous century, and its methods and discoveries 
with regard both to individuals and to groups have in their turn transformed 
our approach to history. 

E. Why had history so long to wait to become a science? Buckle, perhaps 
the most passionate believer in the science of history who ever lived, explained 
this very simply by the fact that historians were “‘inferior in mental power” to the 
mathematicians and physicists and chemists. He declared that those sciences 
advanced fastest which in the first instance attracted the attention of the 
cleverest men, and their successes naturally in their turn attracted other able 
heads into their services. In other words, if men as gifted as Galileo or Newton, 
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or even Laplace or Faraday, had devoted themselves to dealing with the dis- 
ordered mass of truth and falsehood that went by the name of history, they 
could soon have set it to rights and made a firmly built, clear, and fertile natural 
science of it.1 This was a promise held out by those who were, very understanda- 
bly, hypnotised by the magnificent progress of the natural sciences of their day. 
Intelligent and sceptical thinkers like Taine and Renan in France, not to speak 
of really passionate positivists like Comte, and, in most of his writings, Marx, 
profoundly believed in this prospect. Their hopes have scarcely been fulfilled. 
It may be profitable to ask why this is so. 

F. Before an answer to this question is attempted, two further sources of the 
belief that history can, at least in principle, be transformed into a natural 
science may be noted. The first is perhaps conveyed best by the metaphors 
that, at any rate since the nineteenth century, all educated men tend to use. 
When we speak of rational as opposed to utopian policies, we rend to say of the 
latter that they ignore, or are “defeated” by, the “inexorable logic of the 
(historical) facts” or “the wheels of history” which it is idle to try to stay. We 
speak of the futility of defying “‘the forces of history”, or the absurdity of efforts 
to “put the clock back” or “‘to restore the past’. We speak of the youth, the 
maturity, the decay of peoples or cultures, of the ebb and flow of social move- 
ments, of the rise and fall of nations. Such language conveys the idea of an 
inexorably fixed time order — “the river of time” on which we float, and which 
we must willy-nilly accept; a moving stair which we have not created, but on 
which we are borne, as if it obeyed some natural law governing the order 
and shape of events — in this case, events consisting of, or at any rate affecting, 


1 “Tn regard to nature, events apparently the most irregular and capricious have been ex- 
plained and have been shown to be in accordance with certain fixed and universal laws. This 
has been done because men of ability, and above all, men of patient, untiring thought, have 
studied. natural events with the view of discovering their regularity: and if human events were 
subje-ted to a similar treatment, we have every right to expect similar results .... Whoever is at 
all acquainted with what has been done during the last two centuries, must be aware that every 
generation demonstrates some events to be regular and predictable, which the preceding 
generation had declared to be irregular and unpredictable: so that the marked tendency of 
advancing civilization is to strengthen our belief in the universality of order, of method, and of 
law. This being the case, it follows that if any facts, or class of facts, have not yet been reduced 
to order, we, so far from pronouncing them to be irreducible, should rather be guided by our 
experience of the past, and should admit the probability that what we now call inexplicable will 
at some future time be explained. This expectation of discovering regularity in the midst of 
confusion is so familiar to scientific men, that among the most eminent of them it becomes an 
article of faith; and if the same expectation is not generally found among historians, it must be 
ascribed partly to their being of inferior ability to the investigators of nature, and partly to the 
greater complexity of those social phenomena with which their studies are concerned ... The 
most celebrated historians are manifestly inferior to the most successful cultivators of physical 
science: no one having devoted himself to history who in point of intellect is at all to be com- 
pared with Kepler, Newton, or many others... [nevertheless] I entertain little doubt that 
before another century has elapsed, the chain of evidence will be complete, and it will be as rare 
to find an historian who denies the undeviating regularity of the moral world, as it now is to 
find a philosopher who denies the regularity of the material world.”” Henry Thomas Buckle, 
History of Civilization in England, vol. I, ch. I. 
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| human lives, activities, and experiences. Metaphorical and misleading though 


such uses of words may be, they are pointers to categories and concepts in 
terms of which we conceive the “stream of history” as something possessing a 
certain objective pattern that we ignore at our peril. It is a short step from this 
to conclude that whatever has a pattern, exhibits regularities capable of being 
condensed in laws; and the systematic interconnection of laws is the content 
of a natural science. 

The second source is deeper still. Patterns of growth, or of the march of 
events, can plausibly be represented as a succession of causes and effects, capable 
of being systematised by natural science. But sometimes we speak as if some- 
thing more fundamental than mere empirical connections (which Idealist 
philosophers call “‘mechanical’’, “external” or “brute conjunctions’’) give their 
unity to the aspects, or the successive phases, of the existence of the human 
race on earth. When we say, for instance, that it is absurd to blame Richelieu 
for not acting like Bismarck because it is obvious that Richelieu could not have 
acted like a man living in Germany in the nineteenth century; and that con- 
versely Bismarck could not have done what Richelieu accomplished, because 
the seventeenth century had its own character, very different from the deeds, 
events, characteristics of the eighteenth century which it uniquely determined, 
and which in their turn uniquely determined those of the nineteenth; what we 
are then affirming is that this order is an objective order; that those who do not 
understand that what is possible in one age may be wholly inconceivable in 
another, fail to understand something universal and fundamental about the only 
way in which social life, or the human mind, or economic growth, or some other 
sequence, not merely does, but can, or perhaps must, develop. Similarly, when 
we say that the proposition that Hamlet was written at the court of Genghis 
Khan in Outer Mongolia is not merely false but absurd; that if someone 
seriously supposes that it could have been written at that time and in that 
place, he is not merely ignorant or in error, but out of his mind; that Hamlet 
not merely was not, but could not have been, written there or then — in short, 
that we can dismiss this hypothesis without discussion — what is it that entitles 
us to feel so certain? What kind of “could not” is this “‘could not”? We do 
not rule out propositions asserting possibilities of this kind as being grotesquely 
false on scientific, that is, empirical-inductive grounds. We call them grotesque 
because they conflict with presuppositions which govern our whole thinking 
about the world — the categories in terms of which alone we conceive such 
basic notions as man, society, history, development, growth, barbarism, 
civilization, and the like. These presuppositions may turn out to be false or 
misleading (as, for example, teleology or deism are considered to have been by 
positivists or atheists), but they are not refuted by experiment or empirical 
observation. They are destroyed or transformed by those changes in the total 
outlook of a man or a milieu or a culture which it is the hardest (and the most 
important) test of the histories of ideas (and, in the end, of history as such) to 
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be able to explain. What is here involved is a deeply ingrained, widespread, 
long-lived Weltanschauung - the unquestioning (and not necessarily valid) 
assumption of one particular objective order of events or facts. Sometimes it 
it is a vertical order — succession in time — which makes us realise that the events 
or institutions of, say, the fourteenth century, because they were what they 
were, of necessity (however we analyze this sort of necessity), and not just 


which were “shaped”, that is, in some sense, determined (some would say, 
caused) by them; so that anyone who tries to date the works of Shakespeare 
before those of Dante, or to omit the fifteenth century altogether, fitting the end 


can be convicted of suffering from a defect different in kind — not degree — from, 
we conceive of the order as “horizontal”; that is, it underlies the perception 


the kinds of assumptions and categories that the anti-mechanistic German 
philosophers of culture, Herder and his disciples (and before them, Vico), 
brought to light. It is this — the historical — sense that is said to enable us to 
perceive that a certain type of legal structure is “intimately connected” with an 
economic activity, or moral outlook, or style of writing or of dancing or of 
workship; it is by means of this gift (whatever may be its nature) that we recog- 
nise various manifestations of the human spirit as “‘belonging to” this or that 
culture or nation or historical period, although these manifestations may be as 
different from one another as the way in which men form letters on paper are 
from their system of land tenure. Without this faculty we should attach no 
sense to such notions as the typical, or the normal, or the discordant, or the 
anachronistic, and consequently we should be unable to conceive the history 
of an institution as an intelligible pattern, or attribute a work of art to its time 
and civilization and milieu, or indeed be able to understand or explain how one 
phase of a civilization “generates” or “determines” another. This sense of what 
remains identical or unitary in differences and in change (of which Idealist 
philosophers have made altogether too much) is also a dominant factor in 
giving us the sense of unalterable trends, of the “‘one-directional” flow of 
history. From this it is easy to pass to the far more questionable belief that 
whatever is unalterable is so only because it obeys laws, and whatever obeys 
laws can always be systematized into a science. 

G. These are among the many factors that have made men crave for a natur- 
al science of history. All seemed ready, particularly in the nineteenth century, 
for the formulation of this new, powerful, and illuminating discipline, which 
would do away with the chaotic accumulation of facts, conjectures, and rules 
of thumb that had been treated with such disdain by Descartes and his scientifi- 
cally-minded successors. All was ready, but virtually nothing came forth. No 
general laws were formulated — nor even moderately reliable maxims — from 


of the fourteenth into the beginning of the sixteenth century without a break, | 


as a matter of fact — contingently — occurred earlier than those of the sixteenth, | 


and one far worse than, ignorance or lack of scientific method. At other times | 


of the interconnections between different aspects of the same stage of culture — | 
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which historians could deduce (together with knowledge of the initial condi- 
tions) either what would happen next, or what had happened in the past. The 
great machine which was to rescue them from the tedious labours of adding 
fact to fact and of attempting to construct a coherent account out of their hand- 
picked material, remained no more than a plan in the head of a cracked inven- 
tor. The immense labor-saving invention which would itself order the facts, 
deduce the right conclusions, and offer the proper explanations, removing the 


_ need for the uncertain, old-fashioned, hand-operated tools with which histori- 


ans had fumbled their way in the unregenerate past, remained a bogus prospec- 


| tus, a curiosity of an extravagant imagination, like the perpetual motion 


machine. Neither psychologists nor sociologists, neither the ambitious Comte 
nor the more modest Wundt, had been able to create the new instrument: the 
“‘nomothetic” sciences — the system of laws and rules under which the factual 
material could be grouped so as to yield new knowledge — remained stillborn. 

One of the criteria of a natural science is rightly regarded as being its capacity 


| for prediction; or, in the case of an historical study, retrodiction — filling in 


gaps in the past for which no direct testimony exists by extrapolation in accord- 


' ance with the relevant rules or laws. A method of this conjectural sort is 


employed in archaeology or palaeontology where vast gaps in knowledge exist 
and there is no better — more dependable — avenue to factual truth in the absence 
of concrete factual evidence. In archaeology we make efforts to link our know- 
ledge of one remote period to our knowledge of another by trying to reconstruct 
what must, or at least may have, occurred to account for the transition from 
one stage to the other through many unknown intermediate phases. But this 
way of filling gaps is rightly regarded as a none too reliable method of discovery 
of the past, and one to which no one would wish to resort if he could find the 
more concrete kind of evidence or. which we base our knowledge of the his- 
torical - as opposed to prehistoric — period of human life; still less as a “‘scien- 
tific” substitute for it. 

H. What would such a science look like, supposing that one were able to 


’ formulate it? It would, presumably, consist of causal or functional correlations 


— a system of interrelated general propositions of the type “‘whenever or wher- 
ever x then or there y’”’ -, variables into which precise dates and places could 
be fitted; it would possess two forms: the “‘pure” and the applied. The “‘pure”’ 
sciences of social statics or social dynamics, as Herbert Spencer too optimisti- 
cally called sociology, would then be related to the applied science of history, 
somewhat as the pure science of physics is related to the science of mechanics, 
or at least as anatomy applies to the diagnosis of specific cases by a physician. 
If it existed, such a science would have revolutionised the old empirical, hand- 
woven history by mechanising it, as astronomy abolished the rules of thumb 
accumulated by Babylonian stargazers, or as Newtonian physics transformed 
older cosmologies. No such science exists. Before we ask why this is so, it 
would perhaps be profitable to consider some of the more obvious ways in 
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which history, as it is written, differs from a natural science conceived in this 
fashion. 

I. Let me begin by one conspicuous difference between history and the natur- 
al sciences. Whereas in a developed natural science we consider it more rational 
to put our confidence in general propositions or laws than in specific phenomena 
(indeed this is part of the definition of rationality), this rule does not seem to 
operate successfully in history. Let me give the simplest possible type of 
example. One of the common-sense generalisations that we regard as most 
firmly established is that the normal inhabitants of this planet can see the sun 
rise every morning. Supposing a man were to say that on a given morning 
he had not, despite repeated attempts, seen the sun rise; and that since one 
negative instance is, by the rules of our ordinary logic, sufficient to kill a general 
proposition, he regarded his carefully carried out observation as fatal not 
merely to the hitherto accepted generalisation about the succession of night 
and day, but to the entire system of celestial mechanics, and, indeed, of physics, 
which purports to reveal the causes of this phenomenon. This startling claim 
would not normally be regarded as a conclusion to be unhesitatingly accepted. 
Our first reaction would be to try to construct an ad hoc hypothesis to save 
our system of physics, supported as it is by the most systematic accumulation 
of controlled observation and deductive reasoning made by men. We should 
suggest to the objector that perhaps he was not looking at the right portion of 
the sky; that clouds intervened; that he was distracted; that his eyes were 
closed; that he was asleep; that he was suffering from an hallucination; that 
he was using words in unfamiliar senses; that he was lying or insane; we should 
advance other explanations, any one of which would be compatible with his 


statement, and yet preserve physical science intact. It would not be rational to | 
jump to the immediate conclusion that if the man, in our considered judgment, | 


had told the truth, the whole of our hard-won physics must be rejected, or even 
modified. No doubt, if the phenomenon repeated itself, and other men failed 
to perceive the sun rise under normal conditions, some physical hypotheses, or 
indeed laws, might have to be drastically altered, or even rejected; perhaps the 
foundations of our physical sciences would have to be built anew. But we 
should only embark on this in the last resort. Yet if an historian were to attempt 
to cast doubt on — or explain away - some piece of individual observation of a 
type not otherwise suspect, say, that Napoleon had been seen in a three-cornered 
hat at a given moment during the battle of Austerlitz; and if the historian did 
so solely because he put his faith, for whatever reason, in a theory or law 


according to which French generals or heads of state never wore three-cornered | 


hats during battles, his method, one can safely assert, would not meet with 
universal or immediate recognition from his profession. Any procedure design- 
ed to discredit the testimony of normally reliable witnesses or documents as, 
let us say, lies or forgeries, or as being defective at the very point at which the 


report about Napoleon’s hat occurred, would be liable to be regarded as itself _ 


—EEee 
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suspect, as an attempt to alter the facts to fit a theory. I have chosen a crude 
and trivial instance; it would not be difficult to think of more sophisticated 
examples, where an historian lays himself open to the charge of trying to press 
the facts into the service of a particular theory. Such historians are accused 
of being prisoners of their theories; they are accused of being fanatical or 
cranky or doctrinaire, of misrepresenting, or misreading reality to fit in with 
their obsessions, and the like. Addiction to theory — being doctrinaire — is a 
term of abuse when applied to historians; yet it is not an insult if applied to a 
natural scientist. We are saying nothing derogatory if we say of a natural 
scientist that he is in the grip of a theory. We may complain if we think that 
his theory is false, but we do not deplore the fact that he is trying to fit the facts 
into the pattern of a theory; for it is his business to be a theorist. It is the busi- 
ness of a natural scientist to formulate doctrines — true rather than false, but, 
above all, doctrines; for natural science is nothing if it is not a systematic 
interlacing of theories and doctrines, built up inductively, or by hypothetical 
deductive methods, or whatever other method is considered best (logically 
reputable, rational, fruitful) by the most competent practitioners in the field. 
It seems clear that whereas in history we more often than not attach greater 
credence to particular facts than to general propositions, however well support- 
ed, (from which these facts could in theory be deduced; in a natural science the 
opposite seems to be the case: there it is more rational to place credence in a 
properly supported general theory — say, that of gravitation — than in specific 
facts. This difference alone, whatever its root, must cast sharp doubt upon any 
attempt to draw an analogy between the methods of history and those of natural 
science. 

J. It may be objected at this point that the only logical justification for belief 
in particular facts must involve general propositions, and therefore always in 
the end rests on induction. For what other way of justifying beliefs about facts 
have we? The first of these assertions is true, but the second is not, and their 
conflation leads to confusion. It needs no deep reflection to realise that all our 
thought is shot through with general propositions. All thinking involves 
classification; all classification involves general terms. My very notion of 
Napoleon or hats or battles, involves some general beliefs about the entities 
which these words denote. Moreover, my reasons for trusting an eye-witness 
account or a document entail judgments about the reliability of different kinds 
of testimony, or the range within which the behavior of individuals is or is not 
variable and the like — judgments which are certainly general. But (a) it is a far 
cry from the scattered generalizations implicit in the everyday use of words 
(or ideas) to the systematic structure of even the most rudimentary science;? 


1 This can be put in another way by saying tha: the generalizations of history, like those of 
ordinary thought, are largely unconnected; so that a change in the degree of belief of any one 
of these does not, as in a natural science, automatically affect the status of all the others. 
This is a crucial difference. 
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(b) I am certain, for example, that I am not at this moment the Emperor of 
Mars dreaming a dream in which I am a university teacher on the earth; but I 
should be exceedingly hard put to it to justify my certainty by inductive methods 
that avoid circularity. Most of the certainties on which our lives are founded 
would scarcely pass this test. The vast majority of the types of reasoning on 
which our beliefs rest, or by which we should seek to justify them if they were 
challenged, are not reducible to formal deductive or inductive schemata, or 
combinations of them. If I am asked what rational grounds I have for supposing 
that I am not on Mars, or that the Emperor Napoleon existed and was not 
merely a sun myth, and if in answer to this I try to make explicit the general 
propositions which entail this conclusion, together with the specific evidence 
for them, and the evidence for the reliability of this evidence, and the evidence 
for that evidence in its turn, I shall not get very far. The web is too complex, 
the elements too many and not easily isolated and tested one by one, as anyone 
can satisfy himself by trying to analyze and state them explicitly. The true 
reason for accepting the propositions that I live on earth, and that an Emperor 
Napoleon I existed, is that to assert their contradictories is to destroy too much 
of what we take for granted about the present and the past. Any given generali- 
zation may be capable of being tested or refined by inductive or other scientific 
tests; but we accept the total texture, compounded as it is out of literally 
countless strands — including both general and particular beliefs — without the 
possibility — even in principle — of any test for it in its totality. For the total 
texture is what we begin and end with. There is no Archimedean point outside 
it whence we can survey the whole of it and pronounce upon it. We can test 
one part in terms of another, but not the whole, as it were, at one go. When 

the proposition that the earth was flat was abandoned, this wrought great havoc 
in the assumptions of common sense; but it could not in principle destroy them 
all. For in that case nothing would have remained that could be called thinking 
or criticism. It is the sense of the general texture of experience — the most 

rudimentary awareness of such patterns — that constitutes knowledge of this 

non-inductive, non-deductive kind. Any one proposition or set of propositions 

can be shaken in terms of those that remain fixed; and then these latter in their 

turn; but not all simultaneously. All my beliefs cannot be overthrown. Even 
if the ground beneath one of my feet is crumbling, my other foot must rest 

securely planted, at least for the time being; otherwise there is no possibility 
of thought or communication. It is this network of our most general assump- 
tions, called common-sense knowledge, that historians rightly and inescapably 

take for granted. 

K. Let us pursue this a little further. The natural sciences consist of logically 
linked laws about the behaviour of objects in the world. In certain cases these 
generalizations can be represented in the form of an ideal model — an imaginary 
entity, whose characteristics are by definition what they must be if the entity 
in question obeys the general laws in question, and can be exhaustively described 
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solely in terms of obeying these laws; that is, it consists of-nothing but what 
instantiates such laws. Such models (or deductive schemata) exhibit most 
vividly and clearly the laws which we attempt to apply to reality; the objects 
of the natural world can then be described in terms of the degree of deviation 
that they exhibic from the ideal model. The degree to which these differences 
can be systematically described, the simplicity of the model, and the range of 
its application, is one of the criteria of the success or failure of a given science 
to perform its task. The electron, the gene, the state of perfect competition, the 
ideal democracy, are all such models; they are useful to the degree to which the 
actual behaviour of real entities in the world can be represented with lesser or 
greater precision in terms of their deviation from the frictionless behaviour of 
the perfect model. This is the purpose for which the model is constructed; its 
usefulness corresponds to the degree to which it fulfills it. 

Such a model or deductive schema is conspicuously absent in normal 
historical writing; if only because the general propositions out of which it 
must be constructed, and which, if they existed, would require to be precisely 
formulated, turn out to be impossible to specify. General concepts do, of 
course, occur in history — notions like “ccommunity’’, or “‘state’’, or “‘revolu- 
tion”, or “trend of opinion”, or “economic decline”, or “political power’’, 
enter into general propositions of far lesser range or dependability than 
any in even the least developed natural science. Such historical generalizations 
turn out, for the most part, to be tautologous, or vague or inaccurate: “All 
power tends to corrupt’’, “Every revolution is followed by a reaction’’, “In- 
dustrialization radically alters artistic taste” will yield, taken with some specified 
initial conditions, e.g. ““Cromwell had absolute power” or “‘a revolution broke 
out in Russia in 1917”, scarcely any reliable concrete deductions. What is here 
conspicuously lacking is an interconnected tissue of generalizations which an 
electronic brain could mechanically apply to a situation mechanically specifiable 
as relevant. What actually occurs in historical thinking is much more like the 
operation of common sense, where we weave together various logically in- 
dependent concepts and general propositions, and bring them to bear on a 
given situation as best we can. The capacity to do this successfully — the ability 
to “‘weave together”, “bring to bear” various concepts — is an intutitive (and 
empirical) knack — often called judgment — which electronic brains cannot be 
given by their manufacturers. 

L. At this point we may be toid that the mysterious capacity of weighing or 
assessing a concrete situation, the arts of diagnosis, of prognosis — the so called 
faculty of judgment — is not unique to history and the other humane studies, 
or to thinking and decision-making in ordinary life; for in the natural sciences 
too, the capacity for perceiving the relevance of one, rather than another, 
theory or concept to the solution of a given problem, and the “bringing to 
bear” upon a given body of data of notions sometimes derived from very 
remote fields, is nothing if not the peculiar skill of a gifted individual, sometimes 
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amounting to the insight of genius, which techniques or machines cannot in 
principle be made to replace. This is true, yet there exists one striking difference 
between the canons of explanation and logical justification used by the sciences 
and the humanities, that will serve to emphasise the chasm between them. In 
a developed work of natural science — say, a textbook of physics or biology (I 
do not refer to speculative or impressionistic discourses which are to be found 
in scientific treatises) — the links between the propositions are, or should be, 
logically obvious: the propositions follow from each other; that is to say, the 
conclusions are seen logically to follow from premisses either with demon- 
strative certainty, or else with varying degrees of probability which, in the 
sciences which use statistical methods, should be capable of being estimated 
with a fair degree of precision. Even if such symbols of inference as “‘because”’, 
or “therefore”, or “hence” were omitted, a piece of reasoning in mathematics 
or physics or any other developed natural science (if it were clearly set out) 
would exhibit its inner logical structure by the sheer meaning and order of its 
component propositions. As for the propositions that are stated without 
argument, these are, or should be, such that, if challenged, their truth or pro- 
bability could be demonstrated by recognized logical steps from truths estab- 
lished experimentally and accepted by virtually all the relevant specialists. 
This is very far from being the case in even the best, most convincing, most 
rigorously argued works of history. No student of history can, I think, fail to 
note the abundance, in works of history, of such phrases as “‘Small wonder 
if”, “It was therefore hardly surprising when’’, “‘The inevitable consequences 
swiftly followed”, “Events took their inevitable course’, “From this it was 
but a short step to”, and most often of all, the scarcely noticeable, indis- 
pensable, and deeply treacherous “thus”, “thereupon”, and the like. If these 
bridges from one set of facts or statements to another were suddenly withdrawn 
from our textbooks, it is, I think, not too much to say that the transition from 
one set of statements to the other would become a great deal less smooth: the 
bald juxtaposition of events or facts would at times be seen to carry no great 
logical force in itself, and the best constructed cases of some of our best his- 
torians (and lawyers) would begin — to minds conditioned by the criteria of 
natural science — to seem less irresistible. 

I do not mean to imply that the humanities, and particularly history, take in 
their readers by a species of confidence trick — by simulating the outer shell, 
the logical structure, of scientific method without its substance; only that the 
force of such convenient, and perhaps indispensable, links as “‘because’’ and 
“therefore’’, is different in the two spheres; each performing their own ligiti- 
mate — and parallel - functions, and leading to difficulties only if they are (mis- 
takenly) regarded as performing logically identical tasks in both spheres. This 
point will, I hope, become clearer still if it is developed. 

M. Let us assume that an historian who is attempting to discover and explain 
the course of a large historical phenomenon, such as a war or a revolution, is 
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pressed to state those laws and general propositions which alone (at least in 
theory) could justify his constant use of such logical links as “hence”’, 
“therefore”, or expressions like “the unavoidable result was’, “from this 
there was no turning back” and the rest of his stock in trade, what could his 
answer be? He might hesitantly trot out some general maxims about the in- 
fluence of environment or a particular state of affairs - a bad harvest, or an 
inflationary spiral, or a wound to national pride — as it affects men in general 
or a specific group of human beings in particular; or he might speak about the 
influence of the interests of this or that class or nation, or the effect of religious 
convictions or social habits or political traditions. But if he is then pressed 
about the evidence for these generalizations; and upon marshalling what he 
can, is then told that no self-respecting science would tolerate so vague, unsifted, 
and above all exiguous a body of factual evidence, nor such impressionistic 
methods of surveying it or deriving conclusions from it in disregard of the 
elementary rules of inductive and deductive reasoning, he would not (if he were 
honest or wise) insist on claiming the authority of a fully-fledged natural 
science for his activity. At this point someone might quite correctly point out 
to him that not all social sciences are in so deplorable a condition; that, for 
example, there exist disciplines - economics is perhaps the best known — where 
something resembling scientific procedure does appear to take place. In 
economics concepts can, we are assured, be defined with a fair measure of 
precision: there is distinct awareness of the differences between definitions, 
hypotheses, and inductive generalizations; or between the empirical evidence 
and the conclusions drawn from it; or between the model and the reality to 
which it is applied; or between the fruit of observation and that of extrapola- 
tion, and so forth. This is then held up as a model to the unfortunate historian, 
wandering helplessly in his dark and pathless wood. Yet if he tries to follow 
the advice of the friends of enlightenment — sociologists, social psychologists, 
doctrinaire Marxists, positivists, theorists of history, and the like — his progress 
is soon arrested. Attempts to provide history with laws have taken two main 
directions: all-embracing schemata, and division into specialized disciplines. 
The first has given us the systems of historiosophers, culminating in the vast 
edifices of Hegel, Spengler, Toynbee and the like, which are found to be too 
general and vague to be informative on anything in particular, and at times 
neither accurate nor plausible in matters of detail when their evidence is 
tested by exact scholars in the relevant fields. The second path leads to 
monographs about selected aspects of human activity — for example, the 
history of technology, or of the evolution of a given science or art or social 
activity, which do indeed satisfy some of the criteria of natural scientists, but 
only at the expense of leaving out the greater part of what is known of the life 
of the human beings whose histories are in this way recorded. 

Any attempt to “integrate” these isolated strands, treated by the special 
disciplines, into something approaching a “‘total” description of human expe- 
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rience — of what, in Aristotle’s words, “Alcibiades did and suffered’”’ - comes up 
against an insurmountable obstacle: that the facts to be fitted into the scientific 
grid and subsumed under inductive laws (even if public criteria for selecting 
what is important, relevant, etc. from what is trivial, peripheral, etc., can be found 
and employed) are too many, too minute, too fleeting, too blurred at the edges. 
They criss-cross and penetrate each other at many levels simultaneously, and 
the attempt to prise them apart, as it were, and pin them down, and classify 
them, and fit them into their specific compartments, turns out to be impracti- 
cable. Wherever efforts to pursue this policy have been pressed with real 
vehemence — by those who were obsessed with the dominant role of some one 
factor, as Buckle was by that of climate, or Taine by his trinity of the milieu, 
the moment, and the race, or Marxists by that of the class struggle — they lead 
to obvious distortions, and the results, even when they contain illuminating 
ideas and apergus, are liable to be rejected as being over-schematized, that is, 
as being too unlike human life as we know. 

The fact that this is so, seems to me of cardinal importance and to carry a 
crucial implication. For one of the central differences between such genuine 
attempts to apply scientific method to human affairs as are embodied in, say, 
economics or social psychology or sociology, and the analogous attempt to 
apply it in history proper, is this: that scientific procedure is directed in the 
first place to uhe construction of an ideal model, with which the portion of the 
real world to be analysed must, as it were, be matched, so that it can be des- 
cribed and analysed in the terms of its deviation from the model. But to con- 
struct a useful model will only be feasible when it is possible to abstract a 
sufficient number of sufficiently stable similarities from the things, facts, events, 
of which the real world — the flow of experience - is composed. Only where 
such recurrences in the real world are frequent enough, and similar enough to 
be classifiable as so many deviations from the self-same model, will the idealized 
model that is compounded of them — the electron, the gene, the economic man — 
do its job of making it possible for us to extrapolate from the known to the 
unknown. It follows from this that the greater the number of similarities! 
we are able to collect (and the more dissimilarities we are able to ignore) that 
is to say, the more successfully we abstract, the simpler our model will be, the 
narrower will be the range of characteristics to which it will apply, and the 
more precisely it will apply to it; and, conversely, the greater the variety of 
objects to which we want our model to apply, the less we shall be able to exclude, 
and, consequently, the more complex the model will become and the less 
precisely it will fit the rich diversity of objects which it is meant to summarize, 
and consequently the less of a model, of a master key, it will necessarily be. 
A theory festooned with ad hoc hypotheses to account for each specific deviation 
from the norm will, like Ptolemy’s epicycles, soon cease to be useful. Exclusion 






1 Or at best significant similarities, that is, those in which we are interested. 
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— neglect of what is beyond the defined frontiers — is entailed in model-building 
as such. Hence it begins to look as if, given the world as it is, the applicability 
of a theory or a model tends to vary directly as the number of cases, and inverse- 
ly with the number of characteristics, which it covers. Consequently one may, 
at times, be compelled to choose between the rival rewards of increased exten- 
sion or intension — between the number of entities to which a theory applies, 
and the richness of the content of the entities. The most rigorous and universal 
of all models is that of mathematics, because it operates at the level of the 
highest possible abstraction from natural characteristics. Physics, similarly, 
ignores deliberately all but the very narrow group of characteristics which 
natural objects possess in common, and its power and scope (and its great 
triumphs) are directly attributable to its rejection of all but certain selected 
ubiquitous and recurrent similarities. As we go down the scale, sciences become 
richer in content and correspondingly less rigorous, less susceptible to quantita- 
tive techniques. Economics is a science precisely to the degree to which it can 
successfully eliminate from consideration those aspects of human activity 
which are not concerned with production, consumption, distribution, etc. The 
attempt to eliminate from the consideration of economists psychological 
factors, such as, for instance, the springs or the varieties of human actions, or the 
purposes or the states of mind connected with them; or to exclude moral con- 
siderations such as, for example, the respective values of motives and conse- 
quences, or of individual and group satisfaction - such procedure is wholly 
justified so long as its sole aim is to render economics as much of a science as 
possible: that is to say, an instrument capable of analysis and prediction. If 
anyone then complains that economics, so conceived, leaves out too much, or 
fails to solve some of the most fundamental problems of individual and social 
welfare — among them questions which had originally stimulated this science 
into existence — one is entitled to reply that the omitted sides of life can be 
accommodated, and moral, psychological, political, metaphysical questions 
can perhaps be answered, but only at the price of departing from the rigour 
and the symmetry — and predictive power — of the models with which economic 
science operates; that versatility, richness of content, capacity to deal with 
many categories of problems, adaptability to the complexities of widely varying 
situations — all this may be purchasable only at the expense of logical simplicity, 
coherence, economy, width of scope, and, above all, capacity to move from the 
known to the unknown. These latter characteristics, with which Newtonian 
physics had, understandably enough, hypnotised the entire intellectual world, 
can only be obtained by drawing precise frontiers for a given activity and 
ruthlessly casting out (so far as possible) whatever has not been provided for in 
this specification. It is for this reason that even in the case of the more des- 
1 It might have been different; if it possessed fewer characteristics and these coexisted or 


recurred with much greater uniformity and regularity, the facts of history could be reduced to 
a natural science or sciences. Human experience would then be unimaginably different. 
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criptive and time-bound disciplines, the more general and rigorous the concepts 
involved and the more “technical” the approach, the better able it is to use 
methods similar to those of the natural sciences; the more elastic its concepts 
and the richer their content, the remoter from a natural science it will be. 

If this is true, then Comte was not altogether mistaken: mathematics, 
physics, biology, psychology, sociology, are indeed rungs in a descending order 
of comprehensiveness and precision, and in an ascending order of concreteness 
and detail. General history — the richest of all human studies — shows this very 
plainly. If I am purely an economic historian, I can probably establish certain 
generalizations about the behaviour of some commodity — say wool — in some 
portion of the Middle Ages, for which enough documentary evidence exists to 
enable me to establish correlations between the production, sale, distribution 
of wool etc., and certain related social and economic facts and events. But I 
am able to do this only by refusing to attend to questions about other aspects 
of the wool producers or wool merchants — I do not attempt to establish 
measurable correlations of the sources and movements of the bales of wool 
with the religious, or moral, or aesthetic attitudes of wool growers or wool 
users, or their political ideals, or their conduct as husbands or citizens or 
churchmen. For this reason, I find it useful to employ technical terms (always 
symptomatic of the fact that a model is at work) in an artificially delimited 
field — namely that of economic history. The same considerations apply, for 
example, to the history of technology, or of mathematics, or of clothing, and 
the like. I construct the model by abstracting; by noting only what, say, 
industrial techniques, or mathematical methods, or methods of composing 
music, have in common, and constructing my model solely out of these common 
characteristics, however much of general interest I may be leaving out. The 
more I wish to put in, the more over-weighted and, in due course, cluttered up 
and shapeless, my model is bound to become, until it is scarcely a model at all, 
for it no longer covers a sufficient number of actual and possible cases in a 
sufficient variety of places and times. Its utility will steadily diminish. 

N. The proposition that sciences deal with the type, not the individual, was 
accepted and indeed insisted upon by those philosophical historians, particularly 
in France, who desired to assimilate their activities to those of scientists. When 
Renan, or Taine, or Monod preached the necessity of scientific history, they 
did not merely mean that historians should seek to be precise, or exercise rigour 
in observation or reasoning, or apply the findings of the natural sciences to the 
explanation of human action or experience wherever possible, or that they 
should grind no axe but that of objective truth, and state it without qualifica- 
tion whatever the moral or social or political consequences. They claimed 
much more. Taine, in his Histoire: son Présent et son Avenir, states this point 
of view clearly, when he declares that historians work with samples: 


What was there in France in the 18th century? Twenty million men . . . twenty million 
threads the criss-crossing of which makes a web. This immense web, with innumer- 
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able knots, cannot be grasped clearly in its entirety by anyone’s memory or imagina- 
tion. All we have is mere fragments . . . the historian’s task is to restore them — he re- 
constructs the wisps of the threads that he can see so as to connect them with the 
myriad threads that have vanished. Fortunately in the past, as now, society included 
groups, each group consisting of men who were like one another — born in the same 
condition, moulded by the same education, moved by the same interests, with the same 
needs, same tastes, same moeurs, same culture, same basis to their lives. In seeing 


_ one, you have seen all. In every science we study each class of facts by means of 


chosen samples . . . Let us enter into the private life of a man (typical of his time 
after we have studied him minutely) . . . We shall understand the force and direction 
of the current that carries forward the whole of his society. The monograph is the 
historian’s best tool: he plunges it into the past like a lancet and draws it out charged 
with complete and authentic specimens. One understands a period after twenty or 
thirty such soundings: only they must be carried out and interpreted rightly. 


This is a characteristic of the high tide of positivist optimism in which truth 


_ is mixed with error. No doubt it is true that our only key to understanding a 


culture or an age is by the detailed study of the lives of representative individuals 
or families or groups. We cannot examine all the acts and thoughts of all (or 
even a large number) of the human beings alive during the age in question (or 


' any other age): we gen-ralize from samples. We integrate the results of such 


generalizations into what Taine calls the total ‘“‘web”. In “‘reconstructing’’ the 
“vanished threads”, we make use of chemistry, astronomy, geology, palaeon- 
tology, epigraphy, every scientific method known to us. But the objective of all 
this is to understand the relation of parts to wholes, not, as Taine believed, of 


' instance to general law. In a natural science — zoology and economics alike - 


our aim is to construct a model (“the mammal’’, “the monopolistic firm’’) 


| which we can apply, with which we can reach out into the unknown past or 


future with a fair degree of confidence in the result; for the central criterion 
of whether or not a study is a true science, is its capacity to infer the unknown 
from the known. The process that Taine describes is not this at all; it is recon- 
struction in terms of a pattern, an inter-related social whole, obtained from 
“entering into” individual human lives, provided that they turn out to be 


_ “typical” — that is, significant or characteristic beyond themselves. The sense 


of what is characteristic and representative, of what is a true sample suitable 
for being generalized, and, above all, of how the generalizations fit in with each 
other - that is the exercise of judgment, a qualitative, quasi-intuitive form of 
thinking dependent on wide experience, memory, imagination, on the sense of 


_ “reality”, of what goes with what, which may need control by, but is not at all 


identical with, the capacity for logical reasoning and the construction of laws 


' and scientific models -the capacity for perceiving the relations of particular case 





to law, instance to general rule, theorems to axioms, not of parts to wholes or 


_ fragments to completed patterns. I do not mean that these are incompatible 
_ “faculties’’ capable of functioning in isolation from each other. Only that the 


gifts are dissimilar, and determine different approaches to the world, and that 
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Buckle and Comte and Taine and Marx and their modern disciples, when they 
bandy the word “‘scientific’’, do not perceive this, and lead men astray. 
O. Let me put this in yet another way. Every student of historiography | 
knows that many of the major achievements of modern historians come from| 
their practice of certain rules, which the more reflective among them sometimes 
express in advice to practitioners of this craft. Historical students are told not| 
to pay too much attention to personal factors or heroic and unusual figures in | 
human history. They are told to attend to the lives of ordinary men, or to| 
economic considerations or social factors or irrational impulses or traditional | 
and unconscious springs of action; not to forget such impersonal, inconspi-| 
cuous, dull, slowly or imperceptibly altering factors of change, as erosion of the | 
soil, or systems of irrigation and drainage, which may be more influential than | 
spectacular victories, or catastrophic events, or acts of genius; they are told | 
not to allow themselves to be carried away by the desire to be entertaining or | 
paradoxical, or over-rationalistic, or to point a moral or demonstrate a theory; 
and much else of this kind. What justifies such maxims? They do not follow 
from the rules of the deductive or inductive disciplines; they are not even rules | 
of specialized techniques (like, say, the a fortiori principle in rhetoric, or that) 
of difficilior lectio in textual criticism). What logical or technical rules can be | 
laid down for determining precisely what, in a given situation, is due to rational | 
or purposive, and what to “senseless” or irrational, factors, how much to) 
personal action, how much to impersonal forces? If anyone supposes that such | 
rules can be drawn up, let him attempt to do so. It seems plain that the maxims | 
are nothing but distillations of generalized sagacity — of practical judgment | 
founded on observation, intelligence, imagination, on empirical insight, know- 
ledge of what can and what cannot be, something that resembles a skill or gift 
more than factual knowledge! but is not identical with either; guides of the} 
highest value to action (in this case, to mental labour) which scientific techniques : 
can aid, sharpen, criticize, correct, but never replace. 
P. This is but another way of saying that the business of a science is to con-| 
centrate on similarities, not differences, to be general, to omit everything ° 
that is not relevant to answering the severly delimited questions that it permits 
itself to ask. But those historians who are concerned with a field wider than 
the specialized activities of men, are interested precisely in that which 
differentiates one thing, person, situation, age, pattern of experience, in-| 
dividual or collective, from another; when they attempt to account for and 
explain, say, the French Revolution, the last thing that they seek to do is to| 
concentrate only on those characteristics which the French Revolution has in| 
common with other revolutions, to abstract only common recurrent charac- 
teristics, to formulate a law on the basis of them, or at any rate an hypothesis, 
from which something about the pattern of all revolutions as such (or, more 


1 See pp. 20-21 and p. 27 below. 
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modestly, all European revolutions) and therefore of this revolution in parti- 
cular, could in principle be reliably inferred. This, if it were feasible, would be 
the task of sociology, which would then stand to history as a “‘pure”’ science 
to its application. The validity of the claim of sociology to be a natural science 
is another story, and not directly related to history, whose tasks are different. 
The purpose of historians, as has often been repeated, is to paint a portrait of 
a situation or a process, which, like all portraits, seeks to capture the unique 
pattern and peculiar characteristics of its particular subject; not to be an X-ray 
which eliminates all but what a great many subjects have in common. This has 
often been said, but its bearing on the possibility of transforming history into a 
natural science has not always been clearly perceived. 

Q. One way of appreciating this contrast is by contrasting two uses of the 
word “‘because’”’. Max Weber, whose discussion of this problem is extraordinar- 
ily illuminating, asked himself under what conditions I accept an explanation of 
a given individual action or attitude as adequate, and whether these conditions 
are the same as those that are required in the natural sciences — that is to say, 
he tried to analyse what is meant by rational explanation in these two contrasted 
fields. If I understand him correctly, he argues somewhat as follows: Sup- 
posing that a doctor informs me that his patient recovered from pneumonia 
because he was injected with penicillin, what rational grounds have I for accept- 
ing this “‘because”? My belief is rational only if I have rational grounds for 


F believing the general proposition “penicillin is effective against pneumonia”, 


a causal proposition established by experiment and observation, which there 
is no reason to accept unless, in fact, it has been arrived at by valid methods of 
scientific inference. No amount of general reflection would justify my accepting 
this general proposition (or its application in a given case) unless I know that 
it has been or could be experimentally verified. The “because” in this case is a 
symbol indicating a claim that a de facto correlation between penicillin and 
pneumonia has, in fact, been established. I may find this surprising or I may 


' not; this does not affect its reality: scientific investigation — inductive or hypo- 
‘ thetical-deductive — establishes its truth as a fact; and that is the end of the 


matter. If, on the other hand, I am told, in the course of an historical narrative 
(or in a work of fiction, or ordinary life) that X resented the behaviour of Y, 
because X was weak and Y was arrogant and strong; or that X forgave the 
insult he had received from Y, because he was too fond of Y to feel aggrieved, 
and if, having accepted these “because” statements as adequate explanations 


_ of the behaviour of X and Y, I am then challenged to produce the general law 


which I am leaning on, consciously or not, to “cover” these cases, what would it 
be reasonable for me to reply? I may well produce something like “‘the weak 
often resent the arrogant and strong”, or “‘human beings forgive insults from 
those they love”. But supposing I am then asked what concrete evidence I have 
for the truth of these general propositions, what scientific experiments I or 


' anyone else have performed to establish these generalizations, how many 
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observed and tested cases they rest on — I may well be at a loss to answer. Even 
if I am able to cite examples from my own or others’ experience of the attitude 
of the weak to the strong, or of the behaviour of persons capable of love and 
friendship, I may be scornfully told by a psychologist — or any other devotee 
of strict scientific method — that the number of instances I have produced is 


ludicrously insufficient to be adequate evidence for a generalization of such > 


scope; that no respectable science would accept these few instances which, 
moreover, have not been observed under scientific conditions, as a basis for 
serious claims to formulate laws; that such procedures are impressionistic, 
vague, pre-scientific, unworthy to be reckoned as ground for a scientific hypo- 
thesis. And I mav further be told that what cannot enter a natural science 
cannot be called fully rational but only an approximation to it (an “explanation 


sketch”). Implicit in this approach is Descartes’ criterion, the setting up of| 


the methods of mathematics (or physics) as the standard for all rational thought. 
Nevertheless, the explanation that I have given in terms of the normal attitude 
of the weak to the strong, or of friends to one another, would, of course, 


be accepted by most rational beings (writers and readers of history among} 


them) as an adequate explanation of the behaviour of a given individual 
in the relevant situation. This kind of explanation may not be admissible 





in a treatise on natural science, but in dealing with others, of describing) 
their actions, we accept it as being both normal and reasonable; neither! 
as inescapably shallow, or unexamined, or doubtful, nor as necessarily neecing | 
support from the laboratory. We may, of course, in any given case, be mis-| 
taken — mistaken about particular facts to be accounted for, the attitude 
of the relevant individuals to one another, or in taking for granted the generali- | 
zations implicit in our judgment; these may well be in need of correction froiu’ 
a science such as psychology or sociology. But because we may be in error in 
a given instance, it does not in the least follow that this type of explanation is 
always systematically at fault, and should or could be replaced by something | 
more searching, more inductive, more like the type of evidence that is alone| 
admitted in, say, biology. If we probe further and ask why it is that such| 
explanations — such uses of “‘because” - are accepted in history, and what is | 
meant by saying that it is rational to accept them, the answer must surely be 
that what in ordinary life we call adequate explanation often rests not on a 
specific piece of scientific reasoning, but on our experience in general, on our 
understanding of the habits of thought and action that govern human attitudes 
and behaviour, on what is called knowledge of life, sense of reality. If someone 
tells us, ‘““X forgave Y because he loved him’’, or “‘X killed Y because he hated 
him”’, we accept these propositions easily, because they fit in with our general 
experience, because we claim to know what men are like, not, as a rule, by 
careful observation of them as psychological specimens (as Taine recommends), 
or as members of some strange tribe whose behaviour is obscure to us and can 
only be inferred from observation, but because we claim to know what - 
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in essentials - a human being is, in particular a human being who belongs to 
a civilization not too unlike our own, and consequently one who thinks, wills 
feels, acts in a manner which (rightly or wrongly) we assume to be intelligible 
to us because it sufficiently resembles our own or those of other human beings 
whose lives are intertwined with our own. This sort of “because” is the “‘be- 


_ cause” neither of induction nor of deduction, but the “because” of under- 


standing — Verstehen — of recognition of a given piece of behaviour as being 
part and parcel of a pattern of activity which we can follow, which we can 
remember or imagine, and which we describe in terms of the general laws 
which cannot all, or even for the most part, be rendered explicit (still less 
organized into a system), but without which the texture of human life — all that 
we call social or personal reality — is not conceivable. We may make mistakes; 
or we may be shallow, unobservant, naive, unimaginative, not allow enough 
for unconscious motives, or unintended consequences, or the play of chance or 
some other factor; we may project the present into the past or assume uncriti- 
cally that the basic categories and concepts of our civilization apply to remote 
or dissimilar cultures, which they do not fit. But although any one explanation 
or use of “‘because”’ and “‘therefore”’ may be rejected or shaken for any of these 
or a hundred other reasons, all such explanations cannot be rejected in toto in 
favour of inductive procedures derived from the natural sciences, because that 
would cut the ground from beneath our feet: the context in which we think, 
act, expect to be understood or responded to, would be destroyed. When I 
understand a sentence which someone utters, I know what he means not in 
virtue of inductively reached knowledge that the statistical probability that the 
noises he emits are, in fact, connected and expressive in the way that I take 
them to be — knowledge based on comparison of the sounds he utters with a 
great many other sounds that a great many other beings have uttered in corres- 
ponding situations in the past. Nor, if I were called upon to justify my assertion 


| that I understand what he is saying, could I, as a rule, produce an impressive 


piece of inductive reasoning in its favour, although no doubt, if pressed, I 
could conduct an experiment which would do at any rate something to support 
my belief. Nevertheless, my belief is much stronger than any process of reason- 
ing that I may have preformed with a view to bolstering it up would, in a 
natural science, be held to justify. Yet we do not for this reason regard such 
claims to understanding as being irrational or arbitrary. When I say that I 
realise that X forgave Y because he loved him or was too good-natured to 
bear a grudge, what I am ultimately appealing to is my own (or my society’s) 
experience and imagination, my (or my associates’) knowledge of what such 
relationships can be. This knowledge, whether it is my own, or taken by me 
on trust — accepted uncritically - may often be inadequate, and I may commit 
blunders, but if all such knowledge were rejected unless it could pass scientific 
tests, I could not think or act at all. 

R. The world of natural science is the world of the external observer noting 
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as carefully and dispassionately as possible the compresence or succession (or 
lack of it), or degrees of correlation of empirical characteristics. In formulating 
a scientific hypothesis, I must, at least in theory, start from the initial assumpt- 
ion that, for all I know, anything might occur next door to, or before or after, 
or simultaneously with, anything else; nature is full of surprises; I must take 
as little as possible for granted; it is the business of a natural science to establish 
general laws recording what most often or invariably does occur. But in human 


affairs, in the interplay of men with one another, of their feelings, thoughts, | 


actions, ideas about the world or each other or themselves, it would be absurd 
(and if pushed to extremes, impossible) to start in this manner. I do not start 
from an ignorance which leaves all doors — or as many of them as possible - 
open, for here I am not primarily an external observer, but myself an actor; 
I understand other human beings, and what it is to have motives, feelings, or 


follow rules, because I am human myself, and because to be active, that is, to | 


want, intend, make plans, speculate, react to others self-consciously, be aware of 
my situation vis-a-vis other conscious beings (as well as nature,) is eo ipso to be 
engaged in a constant fitting of fragments of reality into the single all-embracing 
pattern that I assume to hold for others besides myself, and which I call reality. 
When, in fact, Iam successfui in this — when the fragments seem to me to fit — we 
call this an explanation; when in fact they do fit, I am called rational; if they fit 
badly, if my sense of harmony is a delusion, I am called irrational, fanciful, 
distraught, silly; if they do not fit at all, I am called mad. 

S. So much for differences in method. Besides this there is also a profound 
difference of aim between scientific and historical studies. What they seek for 
is not the same. Let me illustrate this with a simple example. Supposing that 
we look at an average, unsophisticated European or American school text of 
modern European history, that offers a sample of the kind of elementary 
historical writing upon which most of us have been brought up. Let us consider 


the kind of account that one finds in routine works of this type, of, say, the 
causes of the French Revolution. It is not unusual to be told that among its | 


causes were — to give the headings — : (i) the oppression of French peasants by 
the aristocracy, the Church, the King, etc; (ii) the disordered state of French 
finances; (iii) the weak character of Louis XVI; (iv) the subversive influence 
of the writings of Voltaire, the Encyclopaedists Rousseau, and so on; (v) the 
frustrated ambitions of the French bourgeoisie, barred from their proper share 
of political power; and so forth. One may reasonably protest against the crudity 


and naiveté of such treatments of history: Tolstoy has provided some very | 


savage and entertaining parodies of it and its practitioners. But if one’s main 
anxiety is to convert history into a science, one’s indignation should take a differ- 
ent and much more specific form. One should declare that what is here manifest- 
ed is a grotesque confusion of categories, an outrage to scientific method. For 
the analysis of the condition of the peasants belongs to the science of economics, 
or perhaps of social history; that of French fiscal policy to the science of public 
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finance, which is not primarily an historical study, but one founded on timeless 
principles; the weakness of the King’s character is a matter for individual 
psychology (or biography); the influence of Voltaire and Rousseau belongs to 
the history of ideas; the pressure of the middle classes is a sociological topic, and 
so forth. Each of these disciplines must surely possess its own methods, canons, 
concepts, categories, logical structure. To heap them into one, and reel off a 
list of causes, as if they all belonged to the same level and type, is intellectually 
scandalous: the rope composed of these wholly heterogeneous strands must at 
once be unwound, each of the strands must then be treated separately in its 
proper logical box. Such should be the reaction of someone who takes 
seriously the proposition that history is, or at any rate should be, a natural 
science or a compound of such sciences. Yet the truth about history — perhaps 
the most important truth of all — is that history is precisely this amalgam, a 
rich brew composed of apparently disparate ingredients, that we do in fact 
think of these different causes as factors in a single unitary sequence — the history 
of the French nation during a particular segment of time — and that whatever 
merit there may be in detaching this or that element of a single process for 
analysis in a specialised laboratory, yet to treat them as if they were genuinely 
separate, insulated streams which do not compose a single river, is a far wilder 
departure from what we think history to be, than the indiscriminate com- 
pounding of them into one string of causes, as is done in the simple minded 
schoolbooks. ‘History is what historians do”, and what historians aim at is 
to answer those who wish to be told what important changes occurred in French 
public life between 1789 and 1794, and why they took place. We wish, ideally 
at least, to be presented, if not with a total experience — which is a logical as 
well as practical impossibility — at least with something full enough and con- 
crete enough to meet our conception of public life (itself an abstraction, but 
not a deductive schema, not an artificially constructed model) seen from as 
many points of view and at as many levels as possible, including as many 


} components, factors, aspects, as the widest and deepest knowledge, the greatest 


analytic power, insight, imagination, can present. If we are told that this 
cannot be achieved by a natural science — that is, by the application of models 
to reality, because models can only function if their subject matter is “thin” 
and consists of deliberately isolated strands of experience, and not “thick” in 
the texture constituted by the interwoven strands — then history is not in this 
sense a science; a narrowly scientific cast of mind is seldom found together 
with historical curiosity or historical talent. We can make use of scientific 
techniques to establish dates, order events in time and space, exclude untenable 
hypotheses and suggest new explanatory factors, but the function of all these 
techniques, indispensable as they are to-day, can be no more than ancillary, 
for they are determined by their specific models, and are consequently “thin’’, 
whereas history is necessarily “‘thick”’: that is its essence, its purpose, and its 
reason for existence. 
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T. History, and other accounts of human life, are at times spoken of as being 
akin to art; and what is usually meant is that writing about human life depends 
to a large extent on skill in describing, on style, lucidity, choice of examples, dis- 
tribution of emphasis, vividness of characterization, and the like. But there is 
a profounder sense in which the historian’s activity is an artistic one. Historical 
explanation is to a large degree arrangement of the discovered facts in patterns 
which satisfy us because they accord with life as we know it and can imagine it. 
That is the difference that divides human studies — Geisteswissenschaften - 
from those of nature. When these patterns employ concepts or categories that 
are ephemeral, or confined to trivial or unfamiliar aspects of human experience, 
we speak of such explanations as shallow, or inadequate, or eccentric, and find 
them unsatisfactory on those grounds. When these concepts are of wide im- 
plication, permanent, familiar, common to many men and many civilisations, 
we experience a sense of reality and dependability that derives from this very 
fact, and regard the explanation as well-founded, serious, satisfactory. On some 
occasions, seldom enough, the explanation not only involves, but reveals, basic 
categories of universal import, which, once they are forced upon consciousness, 
we recognise as underlying all our experience; yet so closely interwoven are 
they with all that we are and feel, and therefore so totally taken for granted, 
that to touch them at all is to communicate a shock to the entire system; the 
shock is one of recognition and one that may upset us, as is liable to happen 
when something deep-set and fundamental that has lain unquestioned and in 
darkness, is suddenly illuminated or prised out of its frame for closer inspection. 
When this occurs we call such explanations profound, fundamental, revolution- 
ary, and those who proffer them — Vico, Marx, Freud — men of depth or insight 
or genius. 

U. This kind of historicai explanation is akin to moral and aesthetic analysis, 
because it presupposes understanding of human beings not merely as bodies 
in space, obeying causal laws, but as active beings, willing, creating, pursuing 
ends, shaping their own and others’ lives, reflecting, imagining, in constant 
interaction with other human beings, engaged in all the forms of experience 
that we understand only by being ourselves involved in them, and not as 
external observers. This is what is called the inside view: it is explanation whose 
primary function is not to predict or extrapolate, but fit the loose and fleeting 
objects of sense, imagination, intellect, into the central succession of patterns 
that we call normal, and which is the ultimate criterion of reality as against 
illusion, incoherenee, fiction. History is merely the projection into the past of 
this activity of selection and adjustment, the search for coherence and unity, 
together with the attempt to refine it with all the self-consciousness of which 
we are capable, by bringing to its aid everything that we conceive to be useful - 
all the sciences, all the knowledge and skills that we have acquired, from 
whatever quarter. This, indeed, is why we speak of the importance of allow- 
ing for imponderables in forming historical judgment, or of the quasi- 
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mysterious faculty of judgment that is not obviously useful in chemistry or 
algebra; of the importance of common sense, or knowledge of life, or width of 
experience, or breadth of symrathy or imagination, or natural wisdom, or 
“depth” of insight, none of which have central importance for physicists or 
geologists. Capacity for understanding people’s characters, knowledge of ways 
in which they are likely to react to one another, ability to “enter into” their 
motives, their principles, the “inward” movement of their spirit (and this applies 
no less to the behaviour of masses or to the growth of cultures) — these are the 
gifts that are indispensable to historians, but not, or not to such a degree, to 
natural scientists. The historian’s primary need is the knowledge that is like 
knowledge of someone’s character or face, not like knowledge of facts. Without 
knowledge of facts, an historical construction may be no more than:a coherent 
fiction, a work of the romantic imagination; it goes without saying that if it 
is to be true, it must be tethered to reality by verification of the facts, as in any 
natural science. Nevertheless, even though in this ultimate sense what is meant 
by real and true is identical in science, in history and in ordinary life, yet the 
differences remain at least as great as the similarities. 

V. This notion of what historians are doing when they explain may cast 
light also upon something that was mentioned earlier; namely, the idea of the 
inexorable succession of the stages of development, which made it not merely 
erroneous but absurd to suppose that Hamlet could have been written at the 
court of Genghis Khan, or that Richelieu could have pursued the policies 
realised by Bismarck. For this is not something that we derive from a careful 
inductive investigation of conditions in Outer Mongolia, as opposed to those 
of Elizabethan England, or the political relations between the great powers in 
the nineteenth century as opposed to those in the seventeenth, but from a more 
fundamental sense of what goes with what. We conceive of historical succession 
as being akin to that of the growth of the individual mind; to suggest that a 
child thinks or wills or acts like an old man, or vice versa, is something that we 
reject on the basis of our own direct experience (I mean not introspection, but 
knowledge of life - something that springs from interaction with others and 
Wi 2 surrounding environment and constitutes the sense of reality). Our 
conception of a civilization is analogous to this. We do not feel it necessary to 
enumerate all the specific ways in which a wild nomad differs from a European 
of the Renaissance, or ask ourselves why it is —- what inductive evidence we have 
for the contingent proposition that — the culture of the Renaissance is not 
merely unlike, but represents a more mature phase of human growth than, that 
of Outer Mongolia two centuries before the birth of Christ. The proposition 
that the culture of the Renaissance not merely did not precede, but cannot have 
preceded, the nomadic stage in the continuous development that we call a 
single culture, is something so intrinsic to our conception of how men live, of 
what societies are, of how they develop, that it is a presupposition of our 
investigations and not their goal or product, and is therefore logically not in 
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need of justification by their methods or results. For this reason one might 
hesitate to call such knowledge empirical, for it is not confirmable or corrigible 
by the normal empirical methods, to which it functions as base — as a frame of 
reference; but neither, of course, is it a priori (as Vico and Hegel, who showed 
original insight into this matter, sometimes imply) if by that is meant that it is 
obtainable in some special, non-naturalistic way. Recognition of the funda- 
mental categories of human experienee differs from both empirical information, 
and deductive reasoning; they underlie both; and are the least changeable 
elements in our knowledge. Yet they can alter: and above all, we can ask our- 
selves to what degree this or that conceivable change in them would affect our 
experience. Moreover it is possible, although ex hypothesi not easy, to conceive 
of beings whose fundamental categories of thought or perception radically 
differ from ours; the greater such differences, the harder it will be for us to 
communicate with them, or, if the process goes farther, to regard them as being 
human; or, if the process goes too far, to conceive of them at all. 

W. It is a corollary of this that one of the difficulties that beset historians, 
and do not beset natural scientists, is that of reconstructing what occurred in the 
past, not merely in terms of our own concepts and categories, but also of how 
such events must have looked to those who participated or were affected by 
them —- psychological facts that in their turn themselves influenced events. It 
is difficult enough to develop an adequate consciousness of what we are and 
what we are at, and how we have arrived where we have done, without also 
being called upon to make clear to ourselves what such consciousness and 
self-consciousness must have been like for persons in situations different from 
our own; yet no less is expected of the true historian. Chemists and physicists 
are not obliged to investigate the states of mind of Lavoisier or Boyle; still less 
of the unenlightened mass of men. Mathematicians need not worry themselves 
with the general outlook of Euclid or Newton. Economists need not know the 
inner vision of Adam Smith or Keynes or their less gifted contemporaries. 
But it is the inescapable business of the historian to ask himself not merely 
what occurred (in the sense of publicly observable events), but also how the 
situation looked to various representative Greeks or Romans, or to Alexander 
or Julius Caesar, and above all to Thucydides, Tacitus or anonymous mediaeval 
chroniclers, or to Englishmen or Germans in the sixteenth century, or French- 
men in 1789 or Russians in 1917, or to Luther, or Cromwell, or Robespierre or 
Lenin. This kind of imaginative projection of ourselves into the past, the 
attempt to capture concepts and categories not altogether like ours by means 
of concepts and categories that cannot but be our own, is a task that we can 
never be sure that we are even beginning to achieve, yet are not permitted to 
abjure. We seek to apply scientific tests to our conclusions, but this will take 
us but a little way. For it is a commonplace by now that the frontiers between 
fact and interpretation are blurred and shifting, and that what is fact from one 
perspective, is interpretation from another. Even if chemical and palaeographic 
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and archaeological methods yield some hard pebbles of indubitable fact, the 
task of interpretation cannot be evaded; and nothing counts as an historical 
interpretation unless it attempts to answer the question of how the world must 
have looked to individuals or societies if their acts and words are to be taken 
as the acts and words of human beings neither wholly like ourselves nor so 
different as not to fit into our common past. Without a capacity for sympathy 
and imagination beyond any required by a physicist, there is no vision of either 
past or present, neither of others nor of ourselves; but without this, normal — 
as weil as historical — thinking cannot function at all. 

X. The contrast which I am trying to draw is not the difference between the 
two permanently opposed but complementary human demands: one for unity 
and homogeneity, the other for diversity and heterogeneity, which Kant has 


~ made so clear.! The contrast I mean is one between different types of know- 


ledge. When the Jews are enjoined in the Bible to protect strangers ‘‘For ye 
know the soul of a stranger, seeing ye were strangers in the land of Egypt” 
(Ex. 23,9), this knowledge is neither deductive, nor inductive, nor founded on 
direct inspection, but akin to the “I know” of “I know what it is to be hungry 
and poor”, or “I know how political bodies function”, or “I know what it is to 
be a Brahmin”. This is neither (to use Professor Gilbert Ryle’s useful classi- 
fication) “knowing that” which the sciences provide, nor the “knowing how” 
which is the possession of a disposition or skill, nor the knowledge of direct 
perception, acquaintance, memory, but the knowledge that an administrator 
or politician must possess of the men with whom he deals. If the histcrian is 
endowed with this too poorly, if he can fall back only on inductive techniques, 
then, however accurate his discoveries of fact, they remain those of an anti- 


' quarian, a chronicler, at best an archaeologist, but not those of an historian. 


Perhaps some light may be cast on this by comparing historical method with 
that of linguistic or literary scholarship. No scholar could emend a text without 
a capacity (for which no technique exists) for “entering into the mind of” 
another society and age. Electronic brains cannot perform this: they can 
offer alternative combinations of letters but not choose between them success- 
fully. How do gifted scholars in fact arrive at their emendations? They do 
all that the most exacting natural science would demand; they steep themselves 
in the material of their authors; they compare, contrast, manipulate combina- 
tions like the most accomplished cypher breakers, they may find it useful 
to apply statistical and quantitative methods, they formulate hypotheses and 
test them; all this may be indispensable but it is not enough. In the end what 
guides them is a sense of what a given author could, and what he could not, 
have said; of what fits and what does not fit, into the general pattern of his 
thought. This, let me say again, is not the way in which we demonstrate that 
penicillin cures pneumonia. 


1 Critique of Pure Reason, ed. Cassirer, III, 455. 
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Y. The deepest chasm which divides historical from scientific studies is 
between the outlook of the external observer and that of the actor. It is this that 
was brought out by the contrast between “inner” and “‘outer” (which Vico ini- 
tiated, and after him, the Germans), between the questions “how?” or “‘what?” 
or “when?” on one side, and the questions ‘“why?”, “following what rule?’, 
“towards what soal?’’, “springing from what motive?”’ on the other. It lies in 
the difference between the category cf mere togetherness or succession (the cor- 
relations to which all sciences can in the end be reduced), and that of coheren- 
ce and interpretation; between factual knowledge and understanding. The 
latter alone makes intelligible that celebrated identity in difference (which 
many of the Idealist philosophers exaggerated and abused) in virtue of which 
we conceive of one and the same outlook as being expressed in very diverse 
manifestations, perceive affinities (that are often difficult and at times impossible 
to formuiate) between the dress of a society and its morals, its systems of justice 
and the character of its poetry, its architecture and its domestic habits, its 
sciences and its religious symbols. This is Montesquieu’s “‘spirit’’ of the laws 
(or institutions) that belong to a society. Indeed, this alone gives its sense to 
the very notion of belonging;! without it we should not know what is meant 
when we speak of something as belonging to, or being characteristic or typical 
of an age or a style or an outlook, or conversely of some interpretation as 
involving an anachronism — an incompatibility between a given phenomenon 
and its alleged context in time; immediate awareness of this type is different in 
kind from awareness of a formal contradiction between theories or proposi- 
tions. Historical sense — a concentrated interest in particular events or persons 
or situations as such? is a pre-requisite of that historical sense which, like sense 
of occasion in agents intent on achieving some specific pupose, is sharpened by 
love or hate or danger; it is this that guides us in understanding, discovering 
and explaining. When historians assert particular propositions like “‘Lenin 
played a crucial role in making the Russian Revolution’, or ““Without Chur- 
chill England would have been defeated in 1940”, the rational grounds for such 
assertions, whatever their plausibility, are not identical with generalizations of 
the type “Such men, in such conditions, usually affect events in this fashion” 
for which the evidence may be exceedingly feeble; for we do not test them 
solely — or indeed generally — by their logical links with such general proposi- 


1 Cf. p. 6 above. 

2 “There are really only two ways of acquiring knowledge of human affairs” said Ranke, 
“through the perception of the particular or through abstraction . . . The former is the method 
of history. There is no other way . .. Two qualities, I think, are required for the making of the 
true historian: first he must feel a participation and pleasure in the particular for itself... Just 
as one takes delight in flowers without thinking to what genus of Linnaeus... they belong, 
without thinking how the whole manifests itself in the particular. 

Still this does not suffice; . . . while [the historian] reflects on the particular, the development 
of the world in general will become apparent to him.” Quoted in The Varieties of History 
58-59, ed. Fritz Stern (New York, 1956). 
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tions, but rather in terms of their coherence with our picture of a specific 
situation; to analyze this type of knowledge into a finite collection of general 
and specific, categorical and hypothetical propositions is certainly not practi- 
cable. Every judgment that we formulate, whether in historical thouglit or 
ordinary life, involves general ideas and propositions without which there can 
be no thought or language. At times some among these generalizations can be 
clearly formulated, and combined into models; where this occurs, natural 
sciences arise. But the descriptive and explanatory language of historians, 
because they seek to deal with the specific or even unique phenomena in 
concrete detail', cannot be successfully reduced to such general formulae, still 
less to models and their applications. Any attempt to do so will be halted by the 
discovery that the subject matter involves a thick texture of criss-crossing, 
constantly changing and melting conscious and unconscious beliefs and 
assumptions some of which it is difficult or impossible to formulate, on which 
our rational views and rational acts are founded, or which they exhibit or express. 
This is the ““web”’ of which Taine speaks, and it is possible to go only some way 
(it is impossible to say in advance how far) towards isolating and describing its 
ingredients if our rationality is challenged. And even if we succeed in making 
explicit all (which is absurd) or many of our general propositions or beliefs, 
this achievement will not take us much nearer the scientific ideal: for between 
a collection of generalizations — or unanalyzed knots of them — and the con- 
struction of a model there still lies difficult or impassable country: the generali- 
zations must exhibit an exceptional degree of constancy and logical connection, 
if this passage is to be accomplished. 

What are we to call the faculty which an artist displays in choosing his 
material and knowing how to realize his purpose by means of it, which a 
politician needs when he makes a decision whose success may depend on the 
degree of his sensitiveness to the corcumstances, the human characters, the 
interplay between them, with which, and upon which, he is working? The 
Wirkungszusammenhang, the sense of the general structure of experience — that 
is the pattern, understanding of which may indeed be useful to scientists but 
which is absolutely indispensable to historians. Without it, they remain 
chroniclers or technical specialists. They may achieve accuracy, objectivity, 
lucidity, literary quality, breadth of knowledge, but unless they convey a vision 
of life, and exhibit a semi-intuitive sense of what fits with what, of a Gestalt not, 
as a rule, capable of being formalized in terms say, of a field theory, the result is 
not recognised by us as an account of reality — that is, of what human beings, as 
we understand the term, could have felt or thought or done. 

It was, I think, Professor Namier who once remarked about historical sense 


1 All facts are, of course, unique, those dealt with by natural scientists no less than any 
others; but it is not their uniqueness that interests scientists. I owe this point to Professor 
H. L. A. Hart. 
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that there was no a priori short-cut to knowledge of the past; what actually 
happened can only be established by scrupulous empirical investigation, by 
research in its normal sense. What is meant by historical sense is the knowledge 
not of what happened, but of what did not happen. When an historian in 
attempting to decide what occurred and why, rejects all the infinity of logically 
open possibilities, the vast majority of which are obviously absurd, and, like 
a detective, investigates only those possibilities which have at least some initial 
plausibility, it is this sense of what is plausible - what men, being men, could 
have done or been — that constitutes the sense of coherence with the patterns 
of life that I have tried to indicate. Such words as plausibility, likelihood, sense 
of reality, historical sense, are typical qualitative categories which distinguish 
historical studies as opposed to the natural sciences that seek to operate on a 
quantitative basis. This distinction, which originated in Vico and Herder and 
was developed by Dilthey and Weber, is of fundamental importance. 

Z. The gifts that historians need are different from those of the natural 
scientists. The latter must abstract, generalize, idealize, quantify, dissociate 
normally associated ideas (for nature is full of strange surprises, and as little as 
possible must be taken for granted), deduce, establish with certainty, reduce 
everything to the maximum degree of regularity, uniformity, and, so far as possi- 
ble, to timeless repetitive patterns. Historians cannot ply their trade without a 
considerable capacity for thinking in general terms; but they need, in addition, 
peculiar attributes of their own: a capacity for integration, for perceiving 
qualitative similarities and differences, a sense of the unique fashion in which 
various factors combine in the particular concrete situation, which must at 
once be neither so unlike any other situation as to constitute a total break with 
the continuous flow of human experience, not yet so stylized and uniforms as 
to be the obvious creature of theory and not of flesh and blood. The gifts 
needed are those of association, not dissociation, of perceiving the relation of 
parts to wholes, of particular sounds or colours to the many possible tunes or 
pictures into which they might enter, of the links that connect individuals 
viewed and savored as individuals and not as instances of types or laws. These 
gifts relate more directly to practice than to theory. A man who lacks common 
intelligence can be a physicist of genius, but not even a mediocre historian. The 
characteristics indispensable to historians are more akin to those needed in 
active human intercourse, than in the study or the laboratory or the cloister. 
The capacity for associating the fruits of experience in a manner that enables 
its possessors to distinguish, without the benefit of rules, what is central, 
permanent, or universal from what is local, or peripheral, or transient — that 
is what gives concreteness and plausibility, the breath of life, to historical 
accounts. Skill in verifying facts by means of observation or memory or 
inductive procedures, while indispensable to the discovery of all truth about 
the world, is not the rarest quality required by historians, nor is the desire to 
find recurrences and laws a mark of historical talent. 
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If we ask ourselves what historians have commanded the most lasting 
admiration, we shall, I think, find that they are neither the most ingenious, nor 
the most precise, nor even the discoverers of new facts or causal connections, 
but those who (like imaginative writers) present men or societies or situations 
in many dimensions, at many intersecting levels simultaneously, writers in 
whose accounts human lives, and their relations both to each other and to the 
external world, are what (at our most lucid and imaginative) we know that they 
can be. The gifts that scientists most need are not these: they must be ready to 
call everything into question, to construct bold hypotheses unrelated to empiri- 
cal procedures, and drive their logical implications as far as they will go, free 
from control by common sense or too great a fear of departing from what is 
normal or possible in the world. Only in this way will new truths and relations 
between them be found - truths which, as in physics or mathematics, do not 
depend upon the peculiarities of human nature and its activity. In this sense, 
to say of history that it should approximate to the condition of a science is to 
ask it to contradict its essence. 

It would be generally agreed that the reverse of a grasp of reality is the 
tendency to fantasy or utopia. But perhaps there exist more ways than one to 
defy reality. May it not be that to be unscientific is to defy, for no good logical 
or empirical reason, established hypotheses and laws; while to be unhistorical 
is the opposite — to ignore or twist one’s view of particuiar events, persons, 
predicaments, in the name of laws, theories, principles derived from other fields, 
logical, ethical, metaphysical, scientific, which the nature of the medium renders 
inapplicable? For what else is it that is done by those theorists who are called 
fanatical because their faith in a given pattern is not overcome by their sense of 
reality? For this reason the attempt to construct a discipline which would stand 
to concrete history as pure to applied, is not a vain hope for something beyond 
human powers, but a chimera, born of a profound incapacity to grasp the 
nature of natural science, or of history, or of both. 


Oxford University 
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the statement to which it refers contains some qualification like “is apt to’’. 
It is true, too, that the publication of Toynbee’s final four volumes has made 
it abundantly clear, if it was not so already, that the search for laws is not the 
only concern of the author of A Study of History. And perhaps it could even The cla 
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1 “What I am Trying to Do,”’ in Toynbee and History. Critical Essays and Reviews, ed. F. M. : 4 Il, 259 
Ashley Montague (Boston, 1956), 6 (hereafter cited as Essays). C.T.). 
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judgment is not equal to his knowledge”’,? to the scathing indictment of R.H.S. 
Crossman that his “Teutonic pretensions to scientific method are merely a 
stucco front to a Gothic catacomb of myth and legend”’.* The most sympathetic 
reader would probably be hard put to deny that Toynbee’s work —- in its 
intuitive leaps, its disdain of system, its literary looseness of phrase, its evocative 
and persuasive style — leaves itself open to charges of this kind. But it is impor- 
tant that, in criticizing it, we should distinguish carefully between questions of 
faulty execution and questions of faulty principle — especially if the work is to 
be used as a basis for further enquiry. 

In this paper I propose to discuss three sorts of difficulties of principle which 
may seem to arise out of the way Toynbee conducts his search for historical 
laws. The first concerns the adequacy of his empirical procedure — I shall ask 
whether his claim to offer empirical verification is sound. The second concerns 
his concept of empirical law — I shall ask whether, in his customary usage, it 
is univocal and clear. The third concerns his theory of human action — I shall 
ask whether. his interpretation of socially significant actions as responses to 
“challenges” is compatible with the assertion of historical laws at all. In no 
case shall I deny that what Toynbee says raises difficulties. But it does not seem 
to me that these difficulties are quite as catastrophic as his critics have usually 
represented them to be. 


I 

The claim that Toynbee’s Study arrives at its conclusions by an empirical 
method is firmly, even ostentatiously, stated. We are assured at frequent 
intervals that the author is using his “customary empirical method”’, his “‘well- 
tried empirical method’, and even his “trusty and well-beloved method of 
making an empirical survey”; the enquiry is to show us what can be done by 
English empiricism, where German a priorism had “‘drawn blank’’.* Yet it has 
often been denied that Toynbee’s procedure deserves the name “‘empirical’’ at 
all. For what he really does, it maybe alleged, is note, first, the pattern of 
development in that civilization with which he is most familiar, the Hellenic, 
and then impose this pattern upon the course of events in every other civilization 
he considers. In any case, it may be added, the historical laws which are 
eventually formulated would, at most, be generalizations from a very few cases 
— some twenty-odd in number. And this scarcely seems a sufficient basis for a 
claim to have discovered laws holding for the species “‘civilization”’. 


2 “Dr. Toynbee’s Study of History,” in Essays, 92. He adds, graciously, “it hardly could be 
— his knowledge is so great.” 

3 “The Mystic World of Arnold Toynbee,” New Republic, July 14, 1947, p. 25. 

4 II, 259; II, 101; IV, 261; V, 1; Civilization on Trial (London, 1946), 10 (hereafter cited as 
C.T.). 
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Now Toynbee himself admits that the first of these two objections truly 
represents the actual course of his thought. He began, he says, with a com- 
parison of Hellenic and Western societies, achieving thereby what he calls a 
“binocular” view of history, before passing to a search for parallels in other 
cases, still using the Hellenic civilizations as “‘a standard of comparison”’ (X, 
95; V, 58). And in view of the barrage of criticism that he has provoked, both 
on points of fact and on points of interpretation, from scholars who may be 
considered authorities on some of the less familiar civilizations, it seems reason- 
able to conclude that Toynbee did not escape the hazards of his admitted 
procedure.> Yet we must be wary of seeming to imply that there is anything 
wrong in principle with that procedure. For the practice of measuring new 
cases against an old one, taken as a standard, is simply a version of what might 
be called the method of “‘hypothesis”. The fact that the hypothesis being tested 
was itself derived from a prior tua! case does not affect the tenability of the 
general conclusions drawn, provided that the case is indeed used as a “standard 
of comparison” and not as a Procrustean Bed. Thus if Toynbee has in fact 
fallen prey to the temptation to exaggerate the similarities between develop- 
ments in the Hellenic and other civilizations, although this may in one sense 
be a methodological failure on his part, it is not one which is attributable to a 
faulty concept of method. And his errors, if any, are correctable by the more 
careful employment of the same method. 

Perhaps a conventional historian would want to argue — characteristically - 
against even this apparently innocuous conclusion. For he might insist that 
in directing the enquirer’s attention toward similarities between civilizations, 
Toynbee’s method not only encourages him, but positively requires him, to 
ignore the tremendous differences between them. Thus even if properly applied, 
the method would necessarily lead to a falsification of history. To this com- 
plaint Toynbee himself has given what seems to me a satisfactory answer. In 
fatempting a “morphology” of civilizations, he says, his aim is “‘to sort out 
their common experiences, which are specific, from their unique experiences, 
which are individual” ;* his conclusions will thus in no way deny the uniqueness 
of historical events.’ The purpose of his enquiry is to find whatever similarities 
there are; a claim to have discovered some would imply no denial of those 
differences which may be of legitimate interest to historians of particular 
civilizations. If Toynbee can find certain similarities of structure in spite of 
differences, then he has taken an important step toward the discovery of his- 
torical laws. What he leaves out is simply outside the announced concern, not 
of history, but of a certain kind of “‘study”’ of history. 


5 For examples of both kinds of criticism of what Toynbee says even about familiar civiliza- 
tions, see P. Geyl, Debates with Historians (New York, 1958), chs. V-VIII; and articles by H. 
Trevor-Roper and P. Sorokin, in Essays, 122-4; 167-171. 

6 C.T., 160. 

7 See also I, 178. 
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Even if this contention is accepted, of course, it may still be felt that Toynbee’s 
claim to ground his laws empirically comes to grief on the objection that the 
most scrupulous enquiry cannot hope to elicit anything worth calling empirical 
laws from a mere twenty-odd cases. And Toynbee himself seems somewhat 
uneasy about this. At a number of points, for example, he reminds us that the 
history of civilizations has scarcely as yet begun; indeed, at one point he cal- 
culates roughly that during the likely span of human life of this planet, some 
1,743 million civilizations might conceivably run their courses — a speculation 
which suggests that he regarded his Study as unfortunately, but unavoidably, 
generalizing from a ludicrously small “‘sample’’.® His sensitivity to this sort of 
objection also reveals itself, rather peculiarly, in his confession that he was 
“elated” to read, in a book by Sir Charles Darwin, that “in most matters con- 
cerned with probability, three or four count as small numbers, ten as a fairly 
large number, and a hundred as a very large number” (IX, 206n). For he had 
spent “‘twenty-five years of his working life on mental operations with twenty- 
one specimens of the species ‘civilizations’ without having any assurance that 
this number was, in truth, large enough’’. 

It seems to me that the problem of inductive justification in Toynbee’s Study 
is far from being as desperate as this sort of reflection represents it to be. For 
there is a feature of his actual practice, when arguing for the truth of a law, 
which makes it quite misleading to say that he generalizes, straight off, from a 
mere twenty-odd cases. For the pattern of development which his analysis 
elicits is not just in fact found to be present in case after case; in almost every 
instance Toynbee tries to provide an explanation tor the currency of the recur- 
ring patterns he discovers; there is constant reference to what we may expect 
the protagonists to do and achieve in the circumstances obtaining at various 
stages of the growth and decline of a civilization. This feature of Toynbee’s 
method is found, for example, in the way he supports his contention that “the 
stimulating effect of breaking new ground is greatest of all when the new ground 
can only be reached by crossing the sea’’ (II, 86-8, 93). Having enunciated his 
law, he goes on to support it by citing examples. But then he leaves the plane 
of simple induction altogether with the claim that his cases have distinctive 
characteristics in common which have “an inner connection”. “The distinctive- 
ness of these phenomena and their inner connections”, he continues, “are both 
explained by one and the same simple fact: In transmarine migration, the social 
apparatus of the migrants has to be packed on board ship before they can leave 
the shores of the old country and then unpacked again at the end of the voyage 
before they can make themselves at home on the new ground.” Again, when 


discussing renaissances, Toynbee illustrates, with cases, his claim that “the 


order in which a living society evokes ghosts out of the past life of a dead pre- 


8 I, 463; see also P. Geyl, P. Sorokin, and A. J. Toynbee, The Pattern of the Past (Boston, 
1949), 84-5. 
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decessor” seems to be “the inverse of the historical order” (IX, 128-9). But he 


does not rest content with mere fystating this as an inductively ascertained 


truth; he immediately goes on to ask how we are to account for this correlation, 
which “‘does not appear to serve any useful purpose in itself, and is certainly 
not deliberately intended”. ‘The explanation’’, he suggests, “is perhaps to be 
found in the consideration that the living party to the encounter is apt to be 
still in process of growth during the time when it is making its successive 
renaissances of divers elements. ... The last phase of its disintegration, in 
which it will have entered into ‘a second childhood’, will be the phase which 
will display the closest affinity with the infantile first phase of the living society’s 
growth’. Toynbee then reinforces the relevance of this reflection by citing a 
law of more general application: that we cannot use what we are not spiritually 
prepared for.® 

Now it cannot be denied that the additional considerations which Toynbee 
in such cases adduces to strengthen his assertion of historical laws vary widely 
in the extent to which they in fact perform this function; and in some cases 
they do not perform it at al'. Toynbee has been accused, for example, of at- 
tempting to support his conclusions by directing his readers’ attention to myths; 
and although the extent to which he does this can easily be exaggerated, he 
does from time to time seem to provide some justification for such a criticism. 
Thus, in introducizg his concept of “‘challenge and response”’, having discussed 
the cases of Faust and Job, he declares: “‘By the light of Mythology, we have 
gained some insight into the nature of challenges and responses.” (I, 299). A 
sympathetic critic might perhaps argue that Toynbee’s claim here is simply to 
have explicated the concept, which he will then test for applicability to various 


historical situations. But such an interpretation becomes more difficult to | 


maintain in the light of Toynbee’s added assertion: ““We have come to see that 
creation is the outcome of an encounter” — as if this were an empirical discovery 
arising out of the purely mythological considerations presented up to this 
point.?° A similar complaint often appears warranted by the use which Toynbee 
makes of analogies from other fields. For he treats them sometimes, not just 
as vivid ways of talking about his subject matter, but as if they actually lent 
inductive strength to his conclusions. Thus in discussing the possibility of laws 


® For other examples see Toynbee’s explanation of universa! states favouring the growth of 
new religions (VII, 228-9); the codification of law during the disintegration phase of civiliza- 
tions (VII, 279) ;{the tendency of new ground to be socially fertile (IV, 296-7); the association 
of geographical expansion with social disintegration (III, 160; V, 200). In other cases, where 


Toynbee cannot explain a law, such as the occurrence of a war and peace cycle with a standard | 


“wavelength” during a Time of Troubles, he suggests that an explanation ought to be forth- 
coming — in this case, of the kind he gives for the three-generation “wavelength” of social assi- 
milation (IX, 326). 


10 For a similar apparent misuse of mythology see Toynbee’s reference to “the myth of the | 


Expulsion from Eden” as testimony to the stimulating effects of “new ground” (II, 73). But he 


then promises that we shall “find these intuitions confirmed by the evidence of empirical 


observations” (my italics). 
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governing the operation of a political balance of power — which wi!l themselves 
be used to help explain certain inductively discovered cycles of warfare which 
occur during the disintegration phase of civilizations - Toynbee declares that 
“the instability of the equilibrium varies in inverse ratio to the number of its 
points d’appui”,“ meaning in this case the number of contending states. But 
at least part of his confidence in this generalization seems to be 7: -ived from 
his experience with three-legged and four-legged stools. Elsewhere he seems to 
imply that the impossibility of “reconstituting” eggs which have once been 
broken for an omelette has some bearing upon the acceptability of his claim 
that a civilization which has passed through a “Time of Troubles’ faces 
“insurmountable” obstacles to “recuperation”’ (IX, 343). 

In most cases, however, the additional considerations cited in explaining the 
currency of a law are derived from conclusions which Toynbee claims to have 
established at other points in the work, from the general historical knowledge 
we have before we begin operations at the level of the Study at all, or from the 
commonsense knowledge of human nature which is usually presumed to be the 
stock in trade of conventional historians — not to mention the “wisdom of the 
ages’’ enshrined in such dicta as “It is through suffering that learning comes”’, 
or “The most likely way to reach a goal is to be aiming ... at some more 
ambitious goal beyond it.” No doubt these materials are often used uncri- 
tically; and it may be objected that some of Toynbee’s explanatory laws are 
simply untrue. Even if true, of course, it could be questioned whether, in 
particular cases, they afford his historical laws sufficient support — and it seems 
to me doubtful that they do. Critics might also object to an assumption behind 
their explanatory use that there are some basic laws of human nature or human 
behaviour which hold at all times and places: an assumption implicit in Toyn- 
bee’s whole doctrine of the “philosophical contemporaneity of civilizations”. 
What we cannot properly do, it seems to me, is repudiate those laws without 
further examination on the ground that they represent simple induction from a 
handful of cases. For in typical cases there is a complicated additional tissue 
of support. 

It is very often, and with considerable justification, urged against Toynbee 
that his work shows insufficient awareness of the importance of looking for 
negative instances of the laws he wishes to establish. And it must be admitted, 


11 TX, 236. In this connection it may be noticed that Toynbee occasionally tries to impress his 
readers by expressing a law in pseudo-quantitative terms. For example: “‘An integral culture 
ray, like an integral light ray, is diffracted into a spectrum of its component elements in the 
course of penetrating a recalcitrant object — the degree of this diffraction being proportionate 
to the degree of the resistance that is encountered” (VIII, 7); and again: “‘On a stationary 
military frontier between a civilization and a barbarism, ... the barbarians’ advantage in- 
creases... in geometrical progression at each arithmetical addition to the length of line 
which the defenders of the civilization have to hold” (II, 283). In the second example Toynbee 
has the grace to concede that he uses a “mathematical metaphor’’. 

2 C.T., 234; VII, 388, 510, 546. 
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too, that when he does find such instances he very often appears to treat them | 
rather high-handedly. Thus after conceding that there are “‘civilizations created | 
by the unaided endeavours of a single race”, he goes on to assure us that the | 
number is so small that we can treat them “‘as exceptions to a prevalent law - | 


a law to the effect that the geneses of civilizations require creative contributions | 


from more races than one” (I, 240). This bland assurance comes rather | 


strangely from a theorist who has just triumphantly refuted a rival law — that 
civilizations originate in an infusion of blood from certain races, which for this 
reason may be judged superior — by citing negative instances. It is of interest 
to note, however, that it is not Toynbee’s usual practice simply to admit 
exceptions to his laws. Indeed, he generally makes the same sort of attempt at 
explaining exceptions as we have seen him make in discussing the laws them- 
selves. Thus “‘abortive’’ and “‘arrested” civilizations are not just exceptions to 
a normal pattern of development; they are members of classes of exceptions 
accounted for by the special nature of the challenge to which they responded 
or attempted to respond. This feature of Toynbee’s practice would provide 
him with at least the beginning of an answer to critics who complain that, quite 
apart from his having far too few cases to warrant generalization, the laws he 
states do not even hold for all of the few cases he has. 

It is an oddity — although ultimately perhaps no more than a verbal one - of 
Toynbee’s treatment of explained exceptions to refer to them sometimes as 
“proving the rule”. Thus, after enunciating, tentatively at least, the general 
law that a disintegrating civilization which becomes “‘petrified” enjoys only a 
“‘life-in-death”, Toynbee refers to the religious reforms of Ikhnaton, in the 
Egyptiac civilization of the 14th century B.C., as “the exception that proved 
the rule” (V, 3n); and a similar conclusion is reached regarding the triumphs 
of the Napoleonic Code, despite a “rule” which is said to be “inherent in the 
very nature of the declines and falls of civilizations”: that codification fails “‘to 
arrest decay”’ (VII, 271-2, 278-9). Upon examination, however, it becomes 
clear that for Toynbee his explanation shows that such cases are apparent 
exceptions only. For as he describes it, Ikhnaton’s isolated ‘act of creation” 
was “‘abortive’’; it failed “‘to awaken the dead’’.13 And “the Code Napoleon 
was the work of empire builders to whom History ... had assigned the peculiar 
task of providing a universal state for a moribund sub-society within a larger 
body social that had not yet lost its vitality”. So in virtue of its ‘“double-life”’, 
in both Western Society and the sub-society of the medieval city state cosmos, 
the Code was able to enjoy a “brilliant career” without falsifying Toynbee’s 
contention that “the demand for codification reaches its climax in the penulti- 
mate age before a social catastrophe, long after the peak of achievement in 
jurisprudence has been passed”’. 

In other cases the exceptions are not just apparent; yet Toynbee’s point in 


18 I, 145. In another case (V, 325) such an exception is called “apparent’’. 
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_ claiming that they prove a rule can usually be understood. Thus, after des- 

cribing the Nomad “policy of treating conquered sedentary populations as 
' human sheep”, and observing that “the lives of such Nomad empires on cul- 
' tivated ground had ... usually been short”, Toynbee declares that “‘the relative 


longevity of the Ottoman empire is the exception that proves this rule’’ (VIII, 


| 542). But the reason for this was the “rare vision and skill” of these “‘shepherd- 





kings’’, together with the fact that their victims had previously been in such a 
desperate state of anarchy they were willing to pay any price for peace — both 
being contrary to the conditions which were originally assumed to explain the 
currency of the “broken” law. A similar point lies behind Toynbee’s claim that 
“the survival of the English Common Law” was an exception to the rule that 
the law of a disintegrating universal state is gradually infused into the customary 
law of its barbarian successors.14 For in England no sizable groups of the Ro- 
man population remained to carry on its own legal traditions, as occurred 
elsewhere. In both cases, the exceptions do not prove the rule as stated; but it 
might be said thay they prove it as intended.» They bring out assumptions 
made in formulating the original rule, which helps us to see both the basis on 
which it was asserted and the limits of its applicability. 


II 


So far I have argued that, whether or not Toynbee succeeds in specific instances 
in providing empirical verification for his laws, there are features of his verifica- 
tory procedure which make it a good deal more promising than many of his 
critics have been willing to allow. I now want to consider a more embarrassing 
sort of methodological objection: the claim, not that Toynbee overestimates 
the extent to which he provides empirical verification for his laws, but rather 
that his whole verificatory enterprise is undermined by the unclarity of his 
conception of what he is trying to verify. Indeed, his whole conceptual appa- 
ratus, it has sometimes been alleged, is so vague, so ill-thought out, so question- 
begging, that it is quite impossible to assess the meaning, let alone the force, 
of his conclusions. And this general obscurity may seem to extend to the con- 


14 VII, 284-6. For other such examples see V, 354-9; V, 28-29. 

18 In view of the parade of classical learning in Toynbee’s Study, it may perhaps be suspected 
that by ‘“‘prove”, Toynbee may mean only what can be directly derived from the Latin word 
probare, i.e., “to test” or “to make a trial of” rather than “‘to establish” —- which would remove 
the contradiction from any assertion that an example could prove a contrary rule. But 
Toynbee’s speaking in similar contexts of exceptions which “‘do not discredit a rule but rather 
confirm it” (V, 358), would seem to dispose of any such interpretation of his meaning. It must 
be admitted, however, that the interpretation suggested in this paper will not, in every case, 
rescue Toynbee from what looks like rather slip-shod thinking about exceptions. At times, for 
example — see D. C. Somervell, A Study of History. Abridgement (Oxford, 1946), I, 427 — he 
seems content merely to note them, while continuing to assert the law. And unexplained, as 
well as explained, exceptions are occasionally said to prove rules (see C.T., 188). 
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cept of “empirical law’ itself. I shall consider separately three kinds of diffi- 
culties into which Toynbee, in this connection, may possibly be thought to fall: 
the confusion of assertions of laws with assertions of particular facts; the 
obscuring of a law’s empirical meaning by formulating it in value-charged 
language; and the reduction of its empirical content to the vanishing point by 
interpreting it as a logical truism or tautology. 

In a well-known discussion of the function of general laws in history, Pro- 
fessor Carl Hempel has defined “‘empirica! law” as what is expressed by “a 
statement of universal conditional form which is capable of being confirmed 
or disconfirmed by suitable empirical findings’’.1* Our first difficulty is exem- 
plified by an unfortunate tendency of Toynbee to designate as “laws” certain 
statements which, although in one sense generalizations, are not universal ones. 
And by this I do not mean generalizations which do not always apply, i.e., 
which have exceptions or classes of exceptions; I mean generalizations which 
are not universal in form. Thus, in discussing the system of the Osmanlis, 
Toynbee observes: “the lives of such Nomad empires on cultivated ground 
had ... usually been short” (VII, 542); in warning of the dangers of nationalism, 
he declares: “fratricidal war of ever-increasing violence between parochial 
sovereign states had been by far the commonest cause of mortality among 
civilizations” (IX, 442); and in examining the essential institutions of universal 
states, he argues for “‘a general rule that the written word had been an indis- 
pensable instrument of oecumenical government” (VII, 239). Such general- 
izations might be called “enumerative” or ‘summative’: they collect a large 
number of similar cases — all of them presumably examined — but they do not 
warrant inferences to unexamined cases beyond them. They could be accepted 
with good conscience by historians entirely out of sympathy with the project 
of searching for laws in history, because they are not, in the ordinary sense, 
laws or rules at all; they are statements of particular fact. Yet the problem 
posed by such generalizations for the interpretation of Toynbee’s results is 
hardly a crucial one. For summative generalizations usually appear in Toyn- 
bee’s Study in conjunction with corresponding universal generalizations, part 
of the evidence for which they often summarize. And in other cases, the context 
of discussion — e.g., the enquiry into the essential characteristics of a universal 
state — suggests that the summative formulation is no more than a (perhaps 
reprehensible) “hedge” against a charge of hasty generalization. To refer to 
such statements as laws or rules is doubtless to be guilty of carelessness of 
terminology. But when we take the whole context of Toynbee’s argument into 
account, it seems clear enough that what he claims to discover is laws which are 
universal in form. 

Another way in which Toynbee may conceivably be taken to confuse law 


16 “The Function of General Laws in History,” in Readings in Philosophical Analysis, ed. 
H. Feigl and W. Sellars (New York, 1949), 459. 
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with fact is the one drawn to the attention of theorists of history by Professor 
Karl Popper in The Poverty of Historicism.1” Popper argues, persuasively, that 
speculative philosophers of history, in seeking what they may call a “law of the 
historical process as a whole’’, have confused statements of law, which are 
universal and conditional in form, with statements of existing trends, which are 
particular and existential. A so-called “law of progress” in history is thus an 
unsuccessful logical hybrid; it represents an attempt to capture, for the question- 
able practice of predicting the future on the basis of an observed past trend, the 
legitimacy of a prediction from antecedent facts in accordance with universal 
conditional laws which apply to them. If Toynbee, in re-emphasizing a linear 
pattern in history in his final volumes - in this case a pattern of increasing 
religious insight — had referred to the assertion of such a pattern as a “‘law’’, he 
would in Popper’s sense have been guilty of confusing law with fact.1® But 
in so far as spiritual progress is a “law” of history for Toynbee, it seems to be so 
only in the sense that it is the will of God; it is a “Law of God” (and a “Hope 
of Toynbee’), not a “Law of Nature”. If Toynbee mentions a linear “Law of 
Progress” at all, it is only to criticize it as a mistake of the Enlightenment 
(although admittedly he does not criticize it on the present ground). Toynbee’s 
closest approach to the assertion of laws of the factual, linear sort is to be found 
in an extravagant, highly metamorphical and quite uncharacteristic passage in 
which he describes the frustration by “History ” of a “‘nisus” toward political 
unity in North America.?® But although one of his reviewers represents Toyn- 
bee as asserting a historical law at this point — the “law” that North America 
was not to be united under‘a single political authority - Toynbee himself does 
not use the term; and if a law is at issue in that discussion at all it would seem 
to be rather the conditional generalization that rhythmic fluctuations are 
“‘generated by a struggle between two tendencies of unequal strength”. What- 
ever may be our opinion of the empirical content of that particular candidate, 
it would appear at any rate to be innocent of the confusion of the law with 
existing, factual trand. And this can be said also of Toynbee’s ordinary employ- 
ment of the concept. 

If we turn to the second difficulty, we shall find it exemplified in the presence 
of overtly evaluative terms in many of the statements which Toynbee does 
regard as formulating laws. Thus the histories of the four higher religions, he 
tells us, reveal that “spiritual achievement and material achievement are 


17 (London, 1957), 105-8. 

18 This is not to say that he would have necessarily been in error if he had extrapolated the 
trend, and asserted it to hold for the future, provided that his assertion was based upon his 
confidence that he had explained the trend by reference to a set of initial conditions and the 
currency of certain universal historical laws. That Toynbee may, at times, have intended to 
assert such a trend is suggested by his figure of the chariot of Religion moving forward by 
reason of the revolutions of the wheels of civilizations (VII, 444; IX, 296). This point is dis- 
cussed further in Section III. 

19 IX, 287, 297-9. See A. J. P. Taylor, ‘““Much Learning ...,” in Essays, 116. 
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antithetical” (VII, 701); the survey of contacts between contemporary civiliza- 
tions shows that “‘the only fruitful results of these encounters are the works of 
peace” (VIII, 451); the study of cultural radiation on the borders of a declining 
civilization supports the conclusion that “the carrying-power of a cuiture-ele- 
ment is in inverse ratio to its spiritual value” (VIII, 516). To many sober- 
minded empiricists, such value-charged laws will present difficulties; for they 
will seem to fall short of the requirement, not that empirical laws be universal 
and conditional in form, but that they be capable of being confirmed or dis- 
confirmed by “‘empirical’’ findings. Can we accept as an empirical law a state- 
ment which licenses a prediction of “spiritual achievement’? Would not such 
a law, used in an explanatory way, yield only “pseudo-explanation’”’?2° 
It is clear, at least, that such laws cannot be either used or tested by anyone 
unable or unwilling to make the relevant evaluation. Their acceptance as 
historical laws would therefore not be consistent with a very popular slogan of 
social theorists: that values enter into their study only as facts — i.e., as the 
reported values of the agents whose actions are being studied. For what such 
laws would in appropriate circumstances license us to predict would be events 
to which a certain evaluation, rather than just a certain description, would 
apply. Predictions would not be just that a certain sort of event would occur; 
they would be that what will occur (and there may be a wide range of possibili- 
ties) will be valuable in a certain way. Since the present writer doubts that 
historical and social enquiry, in any case, can procede very far without such 
evaluation by the enquirer, it would seem to him that what Toynbee does 
overtly here, and often in somewhat purple language, will probably be done 
covertly in the formulation of most social laws. But even if this is a mistake, 
it is difficult to see what could be Jogically wrong with the assertion of such 
value-charged laws on inductive grounds by anyone willing to make the neces- 
sary evaluations. Perhaps belief in the possibility of discovering such laws 
would require drastic metaphysical adjustment on the part of many who now 
say they believe in “scientific method”. And perhaps the strictest inductive 
procedure in the comparative study of, say, spiritual achievements, could not 
be called “scientific” without distorting a generally accepted meaning of the 
term; for even after agreement had been reached regarding the description of 
a test instance, the possibility of evaluative difference between enquirers would, 
of course, remain. Even a subjectivist in ethics, however, by an empathetic 
“tour de force”, might discover the inductive content of Toynbee’s laws by 
studying first their author’s values. And if he objected that such laws, if he 
verified them, would not tell him anything he really wanted to know, this would 
scarcely make a methodological point against Toynbee. It would be an objec- 
tion to the questions Toynbee insists on asking, rather than the methods he 
employs in trying to answer them. 


20 Hempel’s term for an explanation employing a non-empirical concept. Op. cit., 468. 
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The third difficulty which we have to consider is a good deal more trouble- 
some. It is the claim that Toynbee is so little aware of the difference between 
logical truisms and general empirical statements that at least some of his so- 
called laws are just empty tautologies. Tautologies, of course, have their own 
legitimate use. Toynbee may perhaps be interpreted as so using one when he 
tells us: “At the genesis of every ‘related’ civilization, a challenge from the 
human environment is given and taken ex hypothesi. This challenge is implicit 
in the relation itself, which begins with a differentiation and culminates in a 
secession” (I, 336). In this case, the function of the generalization is to clarify 
the meaning of Toynbee’s technical term “related civilization” ; and it does this 
by calling our attention to what is true ex hypothesi. But it has been claimed 
that Toynbee sometimes passes off such statements as empirically validated 
laws, seeming unaware himself that the course of the argument which purports 
to assemble the evidence for them actually converts them into logical truisms. 

Such criticism has extended even to what has been referred to as Toynbee’s 
“most significant generalization’’:*4 the assertion that civilizations develop in 
response to a challenge of adversity, grow through a series of responses to 
successive challenges, each arising out of the response to the last, break down 
through eventual failure to respond to a repeated challenge, and disintegrate 
into a dominant minority, an internal and an external proletariat. It is clear 
that if this generalization is to warrant the status of “‘an empirically validated 
hypothesis of the life cycles of civilizations’’,* it must never become a matter 
of definition that civilizations display such a four-stage development. But this, 
his critics complain, is exactly what happens in Toynbee’s original attempts to 
identify the civilized units with which his Study is to be concerned. As has been 
pointed out already, he begins with a comparison of the Hellenic Society with 
the West. Having elecited from their histories a four-stage pattern, he seems 
to use this pattern as a criterion of what else shall be included in the more 
detailed comparative study that is to follow. In some cases, for example, he 
argues for the recognition of a doubtful or little known society as a civilization 
on the basis of his having discovered in it a universal state with a career ana- 
logous to that of the Roman Empire.?* It is only his employment of the four- 
stage law as a criterion, it may be claimed, that could explain his dividing of 
societies like the Chinese or Indian into affiliated and apparented civilizations, 
or his classification of the Byzantine Empire as a new civilization rather than a 
continuation of the Roman Empire.*4 As Oscar Handlin has put it, Toynbee’s 
failure to provide an independent criterion of what shall be considered a civili- 


21 J. W. Blyth, “Toynbee and the Categories of Interpretation,” The Philosophical Review, 
LVIII (1949), 361. 

22 F, L. Schumann, “The Paradoxes of Toynbee,” The Nation, November 6, 1954, p. 405. 
23 See I, 67, 72, 78, 85, 88, 106. 

24 These criticisms are made by P. Bagby, “‘A Personal View of History,” in Essays, 106, and 
A. J. P. Taylor, “Much Learning .. .,” ibid., 116. 
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zation leaves us, in the end, with the conclusion that a civilization is ‘““whatever 
behaves in conformity with the fixed pattern a civilization should follow’’.25 

The breakdown of Toynbee’s original definition of “civilization”? as “the 
smallest intelligible unit of historical study”’ has, of course, often been discuss- 
ed; and his supporters have tended to regard criticism on this score as rather 
pedantic. It has been urged that, in the early stages of any new science, exact 
definitions are not to be looked for; it has even been counted as a virtue of 
Toynbee’s practice — in an article which, it should be remarked, commends him 
as a poet — that his key terms “acquire their meanings through the accretion of 
successive contexts”.*” But if it is really true that for Toynbee the four-stage 
law becomes the criterion of civilizations, no such defence can rebut the charge 
that the four-stage law is tautological. The truth of the charge would not, of 
course, imply that Toynbee makes no empirical discoveries. What is empirical, 
however, would then be simply the discovery that there are some civilizations 
(as defined), and not the additional knowledge that civilizations pass (or even 
that they “normally” pass) through the four stages. 

One obvious way in which Toynbee might try to meet the difficulty would be 
simply to renounce the claim that the four-stage law is intended to have the 
status of an empirical law. In this connection it may be noticed that he never 
calls this “most significant generalization” a “‘law’’ at all. And if we did take 
it as a definition, the empirical status of what he does call ‘“‘laws”’ — which are 
all at a lower level of analysis - would remain untouched by the concession. 
He could still therefore represent his enquiry as attempting to explain why some 
societies pass through the four stages which make it appropriate to call them 
civilizations. That Toynbee himself did not regard the four-stage law as a mere 
tautology, however, is strongly suggested by much of what he says. It is his 
purpose, he tells us, to “map out the principal phases in the histories of civili- 
zations — their births, growths, breakdowns and declines” — in order to “‘work 
out a morphology of the species of society called civilizations” ;2° and his abili- 
ty to recognize, without reference to the four-stage law, six existing civilized 
societies, certainly suggests that he claims to know what a civilization is before 
he begins. The ingenious, even desperate, attempts he makes to show that 
certain recalcitrant examples like the Syriac civilization had a revived universal 
state rather than a fifth stage, or that the Egyptiac had a prolonged one, would 
also be somewhat implausibly explained on the tautological interpretation; for 
they would then be merely attempts to show that both societies were indeed 
civilizations. 

It seems to me, therefore, that the more promising defence of Toynbee’s 
procedure is to accept the four-stage law as an empirical discovery (it was 


% “In the Dark Backward,” The Partisan Review, July, 1947, p. 372. 

26 G. A. Birks, “Toynbee and his Critics,” Philosophy, XXV (October, 1950), 337. 
27 E. Fiess, “Toynbee as Poet,” in Essays, 381. 

% C.T., 160. 
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assumed in the previous section to be a law with “‘explained”’ exceptions), and 
as presupposing logically independent criteria for “civilization”. If pressed, I 
think that Toynbee would claim to have such criteria; he would claim, at any 
rate, that he could recognize civilizations “intuitively”. He speaks, for ex- 
ample, of having discovered a “relative discontinuity” in tracing back the 
history of the West through the fall of the Roman Empire (I, 43);?° and his 
frequent references, in Bergsonian language, to the é/an of a growing civilization 
suggests a concept very different from the essentially causal one with which he 
seemed to begin. Such a defence would amount to accusing Toynbee of obscu- 
rity rather than logical error, and would not deny the need for much more 
careful discussion of the meaning of his central concept. And it would not 
necessarily absolve him of the charge that, at least in some of the more contro- 
versial cases, he did inconsistently use the four-stage law as if it were a definition. 
To the extent that he did, of course, the inductive support claimed for the law 
would have to be decreased.?° 

Toynbee’s proneness to fall into analytic traps could be illustrated also at 
other levels of his enquiry. It shows itself, for example, in the logically out- 
rageous statement with which, at one point, he sums up his study of social break- 
down. “The ultimate criterion and the fundamental cause of the breakdowns 
of civilizations,”’ he tells us, “is an outbreak of internal discord through which 
they forfeit their faculty of self-determination” (V, 17). And this looks very 
much like an attempt to reinforce an empirical claim (that internal discords 
cause breakdown) by converting it into a logical truth (that discordant societies 
have invariably broken down - discord being the criterion of breakdown). 
Such an interpretation, of course, assumes that by “criterion’”’ Toynbee means 
“logical criterion”; and it is true that we sometimes refer to as criteria what 
offer us infallible signs of what we are investigating, although logically distinct 
from it. But it would be difficult to argue that it is the latter interpretation 
which should be placed upon Toynbee’s use of the term “criterion” here. For 
non-logical criteria, or signs, would presumably be either the effects of, or the 
joint effects of the cause of, what they signify. They could not themselves be 
its cause. 

A wider reading of what Toynbee says about breakdowns, however, although 
it will not rebut the charge of careless statement, will show that his considered 
view is not properly represented by such summary statements as the one 


29 It is sometimes suggested that Toynbee has a religious criterion of “‘civilization”, by which 
it is presumably meant that he has a conception of a civilization as a social unit bound together 
by similarity of religious belief, or religious institutions. Clearly this could not mean that a 
civilization was to comprise whatever is so integrated by some one “‘nigher”’ religion, since 
higher religions only appeared in civilizations of the second generation. And if the criterion 
were extended to include any religion, this would require both a revision of the units Toynbee 
has already identified, and the inclusion of primitive societies as well. What Toynbee actually 
says is that he uses religion as a criterion for classifying civilizations, already identified, into 
groups (I, 130) of related and unrelated civilizations. 
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quoted above. For internal discord — the outbreak of “fratricidal war” for 
example - is really, for him, not a cause but a sign or symptom of a spiritual 
condition, which in Volume V he examines at considerable length. Such war 
may easily be the cause of a breakdown becoming worse, and perhaps in the 
end render the condition irretrievable — indeed, Toynbee usually writes as if 
he has been unable to discover a single case in which the appearance of this 
condition was not followed, after a fairly uniform period, by social disintegra- 
tion. The true antecedent cause of breakdown, however, is to be sought in 
certain conditions — in certain temptations, indeed — which are present in the 
social situation during a period of growth: what Toynbee calls the ‘“‘mecha- 
nicalness of mimesis”, the “intractability of institutions”, the ‘nemesis of 
creativity”. Once again, the charge of analyticity, the accusation of logical 
error, although perhaps justified by many of Toynbee’s actual statements, can 
to a considerable extent be met by sympathetic attention to the course of his 
argument as a whole. I would suggest, therefore, that although a certain 
amount of logical repair work may be required by the actual text of A Study 
of History, there is no need to regard this difficulty as one which undermines 
the whole concept of the enquiry. 


Ill 


In arguing so far that there is nothing intrinsically wrong with Toynbee’s 
empirical methodology, and that certain apparent obscurities in his concept of 
empirical law could in principle be overcome, I have not considered the diffi- 
culties for his whole law-seeking enterprise which arise out of his oft-repeated 
declaration that he is not a metaphysical determinist about human action. Let 
us therefore look now at what he himself says on this point, at the effect this 
stand has on the general coherence of his enquiry, and at certain efforts he 
makes to reconcile what he does with what he claims to believe. 

Perhaps the most striking statement of Toynbee’s libertarianism is to be found 
in the passage in which he introduces his concept of “challenge-and-response’”’. 
When an encounter takes place, he tells us, “there is one thing which must 
remain an unknown quantity to the best-informed onlooker, because it is 
beyond the knowledge of the combatants, or the players, themseives; and their 
ignorance of this quantity makes calculation impossible, because it is the most 
important term in the equation which the would-be calculator has to solve. 
This unknown quantity is the reaction of the actors to the ordeal when it 
actually comes” (I, 300). By one of Toynbee’s reviewers, this concept of human 
action as a response to a challenge has been referred to as “fundamentally a 
biological concept’’.°° In view of the way Toynbee originally illustrates it from 


30 F. Borkenau, “Toynbee and the Culture Cycle,”’ Commentary, March 1956, p. 249. 
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literary sources, and the way he seems to ground it for the reader in his con- 
sciousness of his own rational and creative endeavours, it seems to me that such 
an interpretation is quite misleading. It blurs the difference between a “‘chal- 
lenge” and a “stimulus”; and it does not square with Toynbee’s insistence, in 
the passage quoted, on the precariousness of predicting the results of an 
“encounter”’. 

It is true that, in prefacing the original passage with the remark that even 
“inside knowledge”’ is not enough because it is “not the same as complete 
knowledge”, Toynbee may give the impression that it is our inability, in prac- 
tice, to discover all the relevant antecedent facts which makes the agent’s re- 
sponse unpredictable. And this interpretation may appear to be vindicated by 
his subsequent observation that “these psychological momenta, which are 
inherently impossible to weigh and measure and therefore to estimate scientifi- 
cally in advance, are the very forces which actually decide the issue when the 
encounter takes place”’ (I, 301). For this will doubtless suggest that it is the 
impossibility of measuring, and hence of knowing with sufficient precision, the 
relevant antecedent factors, which prevents assured prediction. It might be 
argued, too, that Toynbee’s denial of determinism may be less far-reaching than 
it seems; for he often speaks of determinism as if it were synonymous with 
“physical determinism”. In introducing his concept of “‘challenge-and-respon- 
se’, for example, he disposes first only of “deterministic solutions” of an 
environmental or racial kind, thus leaving room for the claim that it is only 
these that his apparent libertarianism is intended to rule out. But the whole 
passage originally quoted is prefaced by a denial of the “scientific postulate of 
the Uniformity of Nature”, and at many subsequent points Toynbee speaks 
of man’s freedom to respond to a challenge as if it introduced into history, not 
only novelty, but novelty which is unpredictable in principle because not pre- 
determined. “I am a believer in free will,”’ he declares in a debate with Geyl; 
“in man’s freedom to respond with all his heart and soul and mind when life 
presents him with a challenge.”’*! And again: “there are some things in human 
affairs that have no pattern because they are not subject to scientific laws.” 
Of ‘tan encounter between two or more human beings”, which is one such 
thing, he declares: “I believe that the outcome of such an encounter would not 
be predictable, even if we had complete knowledge of all the antecedent facts.”’*? 
That Toynbee, in such passages, asserts human free will in a straightforward 
and tough-minded sense seems to me beyond legitimate doubt.** 

To speak, therefore, of a “law” of “‘challenge-and-response” would surely 


31 The Pattern of the Past, 76. 

32 “What I am Trying to Do,” in Essays, 6. See also C.T., 30. 

33 By this I mean to exclude assertions of freedom (much discussed by contemporary analytic 
philosophers) in senses compatible with determinism, e.g., that we have the capacity to do what 
we want, or that we are not coerced, or that we could have done otherwise if we had wanted to 
but did not, etc. 
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be to miss the point entirely. As Geyl puts it, the concept provides a “‘striking 
formula”’ ;*4 it offers us an explanatory model which sometimes applies. Yet, 
as Geyl and others have pointed out, Toynbee is led by the very character of 
his enquiry — his attempt to see how far the scientific method will carry him - to 
attempt the formulation of such a law, namely, the principle of the Golden 
Mean. A challenge, he points out, must be severe if it is to elicit a response; 
but not so severe that no response is possible at all. On the basis of what he 
calls a “comparison in three terms”, Toynbee concludes that a maximum 
response is elicited, not by a maximum challenge, but by an optimum one; 
“the most stimulating challenge is to be found in a mean between a deficiency 
of severity and an excess of it”’.** This, he remarks, puts his point in “scientific 
terminology”’. 

Geyl and other critics have noted correctly that, since no criterion of “‘opti- 
mum” challenge is provided, apart from its being the one which elicits a maxi- 
mum response, this promising empirical discovery degenerates into a mere 
truism - it is an example of this “tautologizing” of empirical laws which was 
discussed in Section II of this paper. In the light of our present concern with 
Toynbee’s libertarian principles, however, a quite different difficulty arises out 
of his attempt to formulate a law of optimum challenge. For it is conceivable 
that he might have provided us with an independent criterion for calling a 
challenge “‘optimum’’; he might, for example, have attempted to estimate in a 
series of situations the degree of difficulty presented by each without reference 
to the responses which people in those situations actually made; and he might 
have arrived at a “mean” by comparing this estimate with another of the 
protagonists’ capacity to interpret their situation as a challenge. But even if he 
discovered that a “mean” challenge, so identified, always in fact elicited a 
maximum response, he still could not assert this as an empirical law. For 
within the framework of his libertarian metaphysics, he could not rule out the 
possibility that certain agents might respond less than maximally to the “‘mean’’. 
And this is implicitly admitted by Toynbee himself when he points out, for 
example, that the Celts failed to respond to a challenge which the later response 
of the Teutons showed not to be excessive (I, 143). Toynbee could not even 
argue consistently for a weaker form of the law of the Golden Mean: that a 
maximum response is given only to an optimum challenge — for he would have 
to allow also the possibility of an agent responding maximally to a non-opti- 
mum challenge. The most he could rule out would be a response which exceeds 
the ability of the protagonist. For, apart from such limiting cases, on the inter- 
pretation of “challenge-and-response”’ which he originally gave, it will always 
be, at least in part, up to the unpredictable decision of the agent what the 
response to a challenge shall be. 


34 Debates with Historians, 117 (also Essays, 45). 
35 Somervell, Abridgement, I, 187. See also Ii, 260, 360, 385. 
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The attempt to convert “challenge-and-response” from a “striking formula” 
into a “law” exemplifies a “creeping” determinism which is observable at many 
points in A Study of History. It is illustrated by what one critic has called ‘“‘a 
hardening of the categories” — a tendency in the later volumes to treat as 
established laws what were earlier states merely summatively or, at any rate, 
tentatively.** It emerges powerfully in the astonishing contention that the 
Roman Empire was “doomed before it was established” — doomed some four 
centuries before, in fact (IV, 61). It appears to be expressed too, having regard 
for the way Toynbee’s libertarianism has been mythologically explicated, in a 
curious identification of natural laws of the “subconscious” with “laws of 
Poetry and Mythology”.®’ To argue, as some have done, that Toynbee makes 
a distinction between the conditions of human action in the periods before and 
after the breakdown of civilizations, only the latter being subject to a pre- 
determined pattern, will scarcely offer us an escape from the difficulty. For 
Toynbee does not limit the applicability of his laws to the period following 
social breakdown; indeed, the “scientific” law of the optimum challenge is 
itself formulated in discussing the origins of civilization. In any case, Toynbee 
does not deny that men have free will during the later phases; indeed, he con- 
tinues to explain the actions of individuals and groups during breakdown and 
disintegration in terms of responses to challenges, although in many cases, 
now, inadequate ones. But a challenge-and-response situation is, on his own 
metaphysical principles, an unpredictable one whenever it occurs. There are 
times, of course, when Toynbee seems to acknowledge this — notably when he 
refuses to predict the collapse of the West in spite of his discovery of the symp- 
toms of breakdown in four hundred years of Western history. For his assurance 
that “‘we are not doomed” — that through our own efforts we can hope to give 
history “‘some new and unprecedented turn” — is based not upon his Study, but 
upon his metaphysical principles: his belief in our God-given “freedom of 
choice”’.® At other points, however, his assurance wavers. It is true, he tells 
us, that “we cannot say for certain that our doom is at hand”. But “we have 
no warrant for assuming that it is not; for that would be to assume that we are 
not as other men are” (VI, 320). It is apparently very difficult to deny consis- 
tently the “postulate of the Uniformity of Nature” in an attempt to see how 
far “the scientific approach to human affairs”’ will carry us. 

By the end of the work it is obvious, even to Toynbee, that he has two sets 
of metaphysical postulates in a state of unhappy conflict; and in Volume IX, 
in discussing the question of the respective “roles” of law and freedom in 


36 F. H. Underhill, “The Toynbee of the 1950’s,” The Canadian Historical Review, XXXVI 
(September, 1955), 227. 

37 TX, 185. However, in “What I am Trying to Do” (Joc. cit.), Toynbee insists that “the 
poetry and the prophetic vision that well up out of the subconscious depths of the human soul 
are not amenable to law”. 

? (CT, 39. 
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history, he makes a few tentative attempts to reconcile them. None of these 
attempts is very promising. 
The first is no more than suggested in a single passage, and perhaps it is not 


seriously intended (although in some ways it is the most philosophically sophi- | 


sticated reflection made in the whole course of a very disappointing discussion). 
The suggestion arises out of Toynbee’s remark that the concept of “‘law’’, even 
in scientific enquiry, is only a “metaphor”. The only “literal sense of the 
word”, he says, is ‘man-made legislation’’; to use it in other than legal contexts 
is therefore to be “guilty of Anthropomorphism” (IX, 169). When we use it 
metaphorically, Toynbee adds, “we cannot help transporting the word’s 
connotations’’. In discussing such connotations, he is quickly diverted to the 
question whether the laws of our universe (as the laws of the state are supposed 
to be) are “impartial” and “morally right”. But another connotation trans- 
ferrable from the legal sphere would surely be that a Law of Nature can be 
broken. In this connection it might be noted that, in explaining the idea of the 
“inexorability” of the laws of an impersonal Nature, Toynbee directs our 
attention, not to certain elemental experiences of natural events, but to the law 
of the Medes and Persians, which was “unalterable’’ (but still, no doubt, 
“breakable”, by anyone willing to pay the price) (IX, 171). And at some points 
in his Study, Toynbee does talk as if he took this anthropomorphic doctrine 
seriously. Thus the Egyptiac society, he tells us, after passing through the first 
two stages of disintegration, “passionately refused to pass away ... rebelling 
against the execution of the death-sentence which it had lawfully incurred” 
(V, 2). The same interpretation of “law’’ might also, perhaps, be called upon 
to explain the equanimity with which Toynbee at times accepts the discovery 
that some of his iaws of history hold only “as a rule”. But Toynbee never 
really tries to develop a fully anthropomorphic theory of science; and in con- 
trasting ‘“‘Laws of Nature” with “Laws of God” it is the notion of an observable 
cycle of nature rather than that of Divine Legislation which he uses to explicate 
the measuring of the former. If Toynbee had pursued the suggestion that “law” 
is just a legal metaphor, he might in the end have arrived at the conclusion that 
the metaphysical theory of determinism, which he at one point called a mere 
“consolation of philosophy”, is in fact devoid of meaning. But his frequent, 
and often urgent, reiteration of his libertarian beliefs - which would also then 
be literally meaningless — do not suggest his acceptance of such a resolution of 
the difficulty. 

A second possible resolution centers upon a distinction Toynbee draws 
between the “‘currency”’ of laws and their “incidence”. It is impossible, he tells 
us, with certain cycles of nature in mind, to “divert the inexorable course of 
Nature by a hair’s breadth’’.*® But although we cannot effectively control “‘the 
operation of these laws’”’ we can control “‘the incidence of their operation on 


8° IX, 171; also C.T., 31. 
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Man’s life”. Man achieves his freedom, therefore, not by altering, but by 
“transcending”, Nature’s laws. The laws governing “‘day and year”’ cycles are 
transcended, for example, in “the cumulative experience and endeavour of a 
human being’s life-time”; the laws governing the “generation cycle” are 
transcended in “the cumulative experience and endeavour of a human society 
in the process of civilization’’; the laws governing the cycles of civilizations are 
transcended in “the cumulative spiritual progress of Religion through learning 
by suffering”’ (IX, 174). In the latter case, men obviously transcend, not only 
laws of physical nature, but also of human nature — those laws of individual and 
group psychology which provide so many explanatory principles for the his- 
torical laws which Toynbee’s Study has elicited, and which, in rendering the 
actions of individuals to some degree predictable, may be thought to imply 
the most serious limitation upon free will. As an attempt to reconcile historical 
laws with the unpredictability of freely willed actions, however, Toynbee’s 
doctrine of transcendence is surely a failure. For the sense in which we can 
transcend these laws (if we stick to the analogy of the physical and biological 
cycics) is simply that we need not be prevented by them from attaining our 
goal -- provided our goal is increasing spiritual insight; for we may achieve 
this *hrough the disintegration of civilizations. To suggest that we could tran- 
scend the laws of history in the sense of bringing the cycle of civilizations to an 
end is to confuse the issue by using the word “transcend” in a different sense. 
Yet, as has been pointed out above, it is this sense which is required if we are 
io continue to assert freedom of the will in Toynbee’s original sense. And it 
is this sense, too, which is presupposed by Toynbee’s final hope for a “higher 
type of society’’: a society which, as an earthly expression of all that is best in 
the higher religions, will constitute a “mutation” from the species “‘civilization’”’. 

What may appear to be a third possible way out of Toynbee’s dilemma arises 
out of his reflections upon the success of insurance companies in formulating 
statistical “regularities” which are applied, not to the behaviour of individuals, 
but to that of groups (IX, 222). Since at least some of this behaviour - e.g., 
burglaries — consists of “‘conscious, deliberate and even carefully planned 
personal acts”, it would seem that we must accept the conclusion that the free 
will of individuals is compatible with there being Laws of Nature governing 
the average results of its exercise. And if such laws can be “statistically ascer- 
tained’’ for the sort of cases dealt with by insurance companies, why should we 
not treat in the same way “those extraordinary public affairs which had been 


.the conventional theme of History”? The question whether statistical laws of 


this kind can be asserted in the form of genuine universal statements is a 
difficult question for any social theorist. It is one which I should myself be 
inclined to answer in the negative, regarding them rather as summative general- 
izations used for short-run predictions without proper theoretical warrant. 
But the more important question here is whether, if they are considered as 
universal laws, they can be asserted without denying freedom of the will in 
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individuals — a straightforward question of logic. It seems to me to be obvious 
that they cannot, since the truth of the law would necessarily be incompatible 
with the exercise of free will in some specifiable way by some individuals on 
some occasion. In a theory of history like Toynbee’s, which places so much 
importance upon the roles of those individuals and minorities who use their 
freedom creatively, it is doubly difficult to see how the solution presently sug- 
gested could be considered acceptable. It should be remembered, furthermore, 
that it is Toynbee’s practice to attempt to explain the currency of his historical 
laws; they are not just reported as “statistically ascertained” social regularities ; 
and the explanation involves reference to our alleged knowledge of the way 
individuals would behave. To direct our attention to the activities of insurance 
companies therefore does not resolve the difficulty. It simply reminds us that 
social theorists besides Toynbee have the obligation to face it. 

Toynbee’s final solution appears to be offered towards the end of his dis- 
cussion in the assertion of the logical compatibility of the concepts of law and 
freedom. ‘Law and Freedom in history prove to be identical,” he tells us, “in 
the sense that Man’s freedom proves to be the Law of a God who is identical 
with Love” (IX, 395). Insofar as anything determinate can be derived from a 
very obscure discussion of the matter, Toynbee seems to be saying that acts 
which, because freely willed, do not fall under the Laws of Nature, nevertheless 
fall under some law; for it is God’s law, i.e., God’s will, that we should be free 
to develop our natures through “encounters”. Such a doctrine ought, in logic, 
to imply also our freedom not to do so; and insofar as it does, the resolution 
is little more than a verbal manoeuvre. For to be under the Law of God in that 
sense is simply to be under the law that our responses are (unpredictably) up 
to us. What Toynbee means by the Law of God, however, does sometimes 
seem to have more positive implications. By contrast with the cyclic regularities 
governed by the Laws of Nature, for example, the Law of God is said to have 
“the regularity of a single constant aim’ (IX, 174). And although Toynbee’s 
piety at other points prevents him from allowing that the content of God’s Law 
can be known - for like those of any “spirit”, God’s ways are “arbitrary”’, 
“unpredictable”, “ineffable” (IX, 172, 176) — we may assume at least that it is 
God’s will that man should progress from the primitive state through civilization 
to the higher religious society. Taken in conjunction with Toynbee’s warning 
that inexorable punishment for sin (presumably visited upon us through the 
operation of the Laws of Nature) ‘“‘can be overcome only by accepting the 
jurisdiction of a ‘Law of God’” (IX, 172), it may seem that man’s freedom is 
freedom only to do God’s will - an interpretation apparently supported by 
Toynbee’s final declaration, with the rapture of a mystic, that ‘Law and Free- 
dom cease to be distinguishable; for ’tis only he that loves not that is fettered 
by compulsion” (IX, 405). But Toynbee does not really wish to assert the 
inevitability of man’s spiritual progress ; the freedom which man lacks, by reason 
of such divine compulsion is thus only the “feeling” of freedom, not the 
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unpredictable freedom of an agent’s response to an encounter. In the explana- 
tion of historical action, we may therefore expect human free will to function 
as it was originally and secularly described. It will require the denial that human 
actions are fully predictable by any Laws of Nature that could be discovered, 
including Laws of Human Nature (and of the ‘“‘Subconscious Human Psyche”). 
It will thus rule out the assertion of Toynbee’s historical laws. 

In attacking Toynbee’s metaphysical principles I have no wish to imply that 
there is anything wrong with libertarian metaphysics as such. What I do want 
to insist is that to attempt on libertarian principles ‘“‘to try out the scientific 
approach to human affairs to see how far it will carry us”, is a self-contradictory 
enterprise. For it makes it impossible, from the start, that any presumptive 
evidence that might be found for the assertion of historical laws could ever 
attain the status of evidence. This seems, indeed, to be admitted by Toynbee 
himself, when, in discussing the prospects of the West, he assures us: “‘Even 
if all other civilizations that have come into existence so far were to prove in 
fact to have followed this path, there is no known law of historical determinism 
that compels us to leap out of the intolerable frying-pan of our time of troubles 
into the slow and steady fire of a universal state...”4° For he could say this no 
matter how many cases he has examined; he makes it logically impossible that 
we would ever “know” such a law. The apparent search for such laws through 
ten massive volumes is thus reduced to an elaborate sham. 

Yet it might be argued that Toynbee’s libertarianism is, as he actually pursues 
his empirical survey, more apparent than real; it does not prevent him from 
arguing from discovered regularities to laws; it does not even prevent him from 
asserting a “law” of challenge-and-response. It could, in fact, be regarded as an 
excrescence upon his theory of history —something to be ignored or reformulated 
in assessing the cogency of his conclusions. As a metaphysical indeterminist, and 
a skeptic about the existence of historical laws, I should not expect Toynbee’s 
search, even after such revision, to be successful. But as an antinomian oppo- 
nent of Toynbee has recently argued, it is important to libertarians that the 
failures of deterministic social theory should be demonstrated by work of the 
highest possible standard.*! In the case of A Study of History this requires the 
abandonment of a libertarian gloss on a work basically deterministic in con- 
cept. If, in the end, Toynbee were induced instead to abandon his determinism, 
this would not, of course, imply that the efforts he devoted to his comparative 
study of civilizations were wasted because misconceived. For interpreted as 
merely summative or enumerative statements, his historical “laws” would still 
offer a monumental contribution to our knowledge of what man has done and 
suffered. And his rational, if now “‘indeterministic’”’, explanations of the actions 


40 D.C. Somervell, Abridgement, 1, 553. 
4. A. Donegan, “Social Science and Historical Antinomianism,” Revue internationale de 
Philosophie, 42 (1957), 448. 
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of a host of historically important groups and individuals would constitute a 
signal achievement of antinomian social science. 


University of Toronto 

















INTERNATIONAL THEORY AND HISTORICAL 
EXPLANATION* 


ARTHUR LEE BURNS 


This article discusses a case of the historian’s alleged dependence upon the 
theorist for the supply of prior universal truths. In particular, I ask how far 
the historical explanation of occurrences in international politics may proceed 
without explicit reference to theoretical laws and concepts; and I suggest that 
international theory may point to unrecognized problems calling for historical 
explanation, rather than play a necessary mediating role in the process of 
explanation. 

Though my principal conclusion is that historians of international affairs are 
methodologically independent and can manage without theoretical help, I do 
not suggest that historians are the better for a lack of interest in theory. If 
their characters figured in politics, the chances are that theoretical convictions 
went to inform their actions. In any case, theoretical speculation stretches the 
historical imagination. 


General theories in such fields as international relations have an intrinsic 
interest; but they are, I suppose, mainly sought as aids for the making of 
predictions, which in turn are needed to guide the making of policies for the 
future. Some theorists have suggested that they may help the historian also, 
by providing him with laws (generalizations, universal premises) which will 
enable him to construct historical explanations of past international events. 
Lewis F. Richardson, for example, in his Generalized Foreign Politics! was 
hoping to assist both the statesman and the historian. 

He also needed help from the historian. His mathematical theories concern- 


* The substance of this article was delivered as lectures at the University of Chicago in April 
and May, 1959, under the asupices of the Norman Waite Harris Foundation. I wish to thank 
the Trustees of that Foundation for the opportunity to deliver and the permission to reproduce 
the material of those lectures. 

1 Lewis F. Richardson, Generalized Foreign Politics, British Journal of Psychology Mono- 
graph Supplement XXII (Cambridge, 1939). 
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ing the arms race and the conditions of outbreak of war were informed by a 
methodology similar to that which is commonly attributed to Newtonian physics; 
and the factors he wished to use in explanation included, for instance, expen- 
diture on armaments and (something he regarded as the negative of that) 
involvement in international trade. His hypotheses thus needed testing against 
historical cases, and would have been available for use in prediction only 
in so far as they survived such historical tests. If the hypotheses had then sur- 
vived further testing through their successful use in prediction, Richardson might 
have claimed that they had been in some degree confirmed; and he could then 
have offered them back to the historians for use in historical explanation — for 
instance, in explanation of the outbreak of wars. 

These particular hypotheses of Richardson’s were not in fact successful. 
Most contemporary investigators of international affairs would have expected 
them to fail, because of the deterministic methodology, and despite the fact 
that they involved some elements which might find a place in non-determi- 
nistic theories. It is only the latter type of general theory that I shall be interest- 
ed in here. I take it that the possibility of designing theorems about decision- 
processes is generally recognized. The methodology of such non-deterministic 
studies has now been fairly settled, thanks in the main to the economists. 

It is not easy to show, in the study of international affairs - where we lack a 
ready-made index such as money, where the operators can be counted in tens, 
and where the systems which we know to have existed are less than a dozen - 
that any general theory which follows the example of the economists can have 
more than an intellectual interest. It is not easy to show that a theory can do 
anything for the statesman and the military strategist on one side, or for the 
historian on the other, that they could not do perfectly well without theoretical 
assistance. Later in this article, I hope to point to some few ways in which 
such theories might be of interest both to policy-makers and even to historians. 
Here, I shall try to set out what I think historians look for in a good historical 
explanation — in particular, an historical explanation of the kind of event that 
a theorist of international relations might also be interested in. 

To such a theorist, the most interesting of all are the events that happened 
though nobody engineered or planned or even wanted them — for example, 
arms races and the outbreak of wars on one hand; and on the other, long 
periods (following eras of major war) in which major war did not break out, 
and the relative power of the several nations did not change. The economist 
(to mention parallel instances) is likely to be interested in the onset of depres- 
sions, and in the sort of orderly balance that some times emerges from com- 
petition. 

Modern thought has divided, on the whole, between two ways of looking 
at the world in which such unintended things happen. One way is Tolstoy’s, 
in the Epilogue to War and Peace. On that view, a great event or process such 
as Napoleon’s invasion of Russia and its repulse actually causes the lesser 
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events that go to make it up. The analogy is with a wave, which causes the 
movement of the molecules of water that from instant to instant make up the 
wave. 

On the other view, such grand events are comprised of or result from the 
more-or-less rational actions of persons who — being necessarily incapable 
of knowing what each other person involved with them intends, and therefore 
of grasping any but the more immediate implications of their own intended 
action — jointly give rise to a process itself unintended or even counter-intended 
as a whole, though all its constituents or occasions taken severally may have 
been intended and thus far rational. The model instance is of a number of 
people hurrying for various reasons to get out of a room, and finding themselves 
jammed together in the door way. (Grander similes can be provided for those 
who are always thinking of this as the “tragic view of the world”’.) 

It may be that each of these views is incorrigible in terms of the other. The 
Tolstoyans may reject our elegant explanations which cite the web of purpose 
and counter-purpose that brought Napoleon to Moscow - they may dismiss 
them as rationalization, and look further or, as they would say, deeper, for an 
explanation in terms of great unconscious forces. We rationalizers, for our 
part, would find it hard to accept the most detailed statistical argument pur- 
porting to show that Napoleon’s Russian campaign was one of a sequence of 
waves of national expansion, correlated with each other like the ripples from 
a stone dropped in a pond. Our metaphysical individualism imposes on us an 
individualistic methodology, which is satisfied only with explanations that 
proceed by analysing the gross political event into the behaviour of small social 
units, and those in turn into the immediately comprehensible actions of persons 
— the latter step being possible at least in principle. 

In general, those who — like Tolstoy — are committed to the holistic point of 
view have also looked forward to developments in social science that might do 
something for the poor muddled historian, with his intuitive judgements, his 
qualitative reasoning, his literary approach; — whereas individualistic analysts 
are inclined to say that the historian already understands his own business, and 
has managed to provide explanations which really explain and which do so 
without mentioning or using those general laws or law-like propositions looked 
for by orthodox methodologists of social theory: 


If by historical thinking, we already understand how and why Napoleon established 
his ascendancy in revolutionary France, nothing is added to our understanding of that 
process by the statement (however true) that similar things have happened elsewhere.? 


Collingwood’s point is well taken against those who believe literally in the 
deductive theory of historical explanation. But it leaves obscure the nature of 
that understanding which he supposes to arise from historical investigation. 


2 R. G. Collingwood, The Idea of History (Oxford, 1946), 223. 
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The deductive theory of explanation, stated in the modern version by Karl 
R. Popper and Carl G. Hempel,* can be challenged on many grounds. It 
involves a parallel in prediction of the strictest sort: and though much in human 
affairs can be cogently explained after the event, little of the same sort of thing 
is strictly predictable beforehand. Again, explicit deductions, of the order 
required by Popper and Hempel, are found rarely in historical writing; and 
when one tries to make explicit the general law alleged to be implicit in a good 
historical explanation, one usually educes something either plainly false or 
shamelessly ad hoc. Thirdly, the adoption of a deductive approach would 
drive the historian into making a host of more or less tendentious classifications: 
Napoleon, for example, would have to be classified as an instance of the success- 
ful general available in a post-revolutionary situation of the kind that is sup- 
posed always to call forth a dictator (one easily remembers the cases of Crom- 
well and perhaps of Julius Caesar; but Washington somehow gets overlooked!). 
Anyway, that sort of classification is alien to the genius of most contemporary 
history (if we except Toynbee and Spengler and Voeglin). Perhaps in business, 
war, and aspiration to political office humans are sufficiently single-minded. 
But otherwise, they are not always doing or being one thing at a time; so that 
the classifications are frequently numerous and conflicting. Cromwell was not 
only a successful general turned dictator. He was also a rather conservative 
Protestant, nostalgic for the great days of Queen Elizabeth — a world-view of 
his which helps account both for the massacre of Drogheda and for the quixotic 
war he fought against Spain when in terms of national interest he should have 
been fighting France. 

Thus, no account of the structure of historical explanation will be satisfactory 
if it cannot leave room for the explanatory features of mixed motives, and of 
different but convergent and cumulative motives. A model of those historical 
explanations which are offered in terms of the reason for or the motive of an 


3 K.R. Popper, The Open Society and Its Enemies (London, 1945), Vol. II, 248-9; and 342-4 
n. 7, C. G. Hempel, “The Function of General Laws in History”, Journal of Philosophy, 39 
(1942), 40 ff. The skeleton of a deductive explanation can be represented thus: 
(i) Whenever E occurs, C follows at an interval n 
Explicans: (ii) et occurred at time t. 





Explicandum: c' occurred at time t + n. 
Hempel and Popper set up skeletons similar to the above, as the necessary and sufficient 
explication of the plain-English concept of “historical explanation’’, i.e., the hypothesis is that 
anything properly considered to be an historical explanation is such by virtue of conformity to 
a deductive skeleton, though in practice the major or universal premise may not be made 
explicit, being too trite, or taken for granted. 

Two amongst several lines of test for that kind of hypothesis are (i) to derive logical conse- 
quences from it and see whether they agree with what we assume on other ground; and (ii) to 
confront it with examples of historical explanation that may or may not conform with it. In 
hypothecating at least three other explicatory skeletons (motivational, constitutive, and com- 
positive) I follow the second line. The constitutive and compositive forms should be searching 
tests of the Popper-Hempel hypothesis, since at first sight they appear to conform with it. 
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act must recognize the historian’s ability - and his duty - to explain why it 
was that one consideration overrode another, say, in Cromwell’s case. It must 
also take account of a peculiarity of human aetiology: a man may have more 
than one quite sufficient and compelling reason for doing something, and yet 
his manner of doing it may be just as if he had only one good reason (ef. in 
physics the implications of the Law of the Composition of Forces). 

I have an account of motivational explanations to offer which I think may 
meet these two requirements. It is in fact a dressing-up of Aristotle’s “practical 
syllogism”.* He said that the conclusion of certain types of syllogism was not 
a proposition but an action.’ In my version, the explicans® consists of the 
agent’s having argued with himself and come as a conclusion to a resolution or 
determination which, if he had expressed it, would have corresponded logically 
with the explicandum — that is, with the thing that in fact he did. Though within 
the explicans itself there is a syllogistic argument, actual or virtual (couched 
in the first person throughout, with minor premise in present indicative, but 
major premise and conclusion in jussive mood) attributed on conclusive 
evidence to the agent, and though tliat argument should make the auditor both 
understand the action and also, understanding it, acquire rational confidence 
in the force and cogency of the explanation, yet the explicans does not entail 
the explicandum as is the case with the deductive model. It seems that we all 
know - if only from our own experience — that a person may, until the very 


4 E.g. in Nich. Ethics, vii. 3, 6 ff. 
5 ‘You may have (1) a universal judgment, (2) a judgment about particular facts which fall 
at once within the province of sense or perception; but when the two are joined together, the 
conclusion must in matters of speculation be assented to by the mind, in matters of practice be 
carried out at once into act; for instance if you judge (1) “‘all sweet things are to be tasted”, 
(2) “this thing before me is sweet” — a particular fact — then, if you have the power and are not 
hindered, you cannot but at once put the conclusion into practice.” Loc. cit., trans. F. H. 
Peters. In my version of motivational explanation, the skeleton of which follows, the conclusion 
of the syllogism is retained within the explicans. This is meant to diminish the quasi-logical 
force with which, according to Aristotle’s doctrine, the act emerges from union of the universal 
and particular judgments. I allow a share of the power of this kind of explanation to reside in 
the coincidence (given appropriate changes of person, mood, and tense) between the statement 
of the conclusion and the statement of the explicandum. 
(i) Before time t°, 
Explicans: A intended to take any opportunity O to doY. 
(ii) At time t°, 
(a) A believed an opportunity o1 to be arising; 
(b) A resolved to do y! at or before 








Explicandum: At time @, A did y'. 





Note: What A intended, believed, and resolved can all be put into direct speech, which better 
brings out the syllogistic quality of his purposive reasoning. 

6 I.e. the fact (or more strictly, a statement alleging it) which is offered to explain the event or 
situation (explicandum) that calls for explanation. “‘Explanans” and “‘explanandum’”’ are used 
instead by logicians to make the distinction between historical, factual or theoretical explana- 
tion on the one hand, and explication, on the other, of ordinary-language concepts which 
vaguely denote cognitive or logical operations. 
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moment of action, have the strongest intention to do something, and yet not 
do it. There seems to be an irreducible uncertainty about human behaviour 
at this point which the most exhaustive analysis of motivation cannot eliminate. 
Nevertheless, we can and do put value on the power of motivational explana- 
tions (we assign degrees of plausibility, persuasiveness, clarification), and these 
values vary with the depth to which we feel we understand the agent’s reasons 
and motives for action. 

One may elicit from oneself these valuations of explanatory power by means 
of the following mental trick. Ask yourself ““What would I have considered a 
fair offer of odds for a bet on the agent’s doing what he did before he actually 
came to do it, given that I knew nothing of his reasons or intentions? Secondly, 
and by contrast, what would I have considered a fair offer of odds, given that 
I had this evidence here concerning his reasons and intentions?” 

Now put each set of odds into the form of a probability-fraction (remembering 
that these are not true or objective probabilities but only expressions of your 
valuations, arranged for consistency in accordance with rules equivalent with 
those of the Calculus of Probabilities plus an additional strengthening re- 
quirement’). Then lastly, divide your second valuation by your first. You will 
be judging that your information about the agent’s intentions has logical 
power to explain his act only if and to the extent that the resulting quotient 
exceeds unity. 

This device or mental trick for expressing one’s estimate of explanatory 
power has a further use in my general analysis of historical explanation. A 
conflict of intentions could be expressed as follows. Suppose we have evidence 
that the agent had indeed formed these intentions, but had also formed others 
which, taken alone, would have been a sufficient reason for his not doing what 
in fact he did. Now if we go through the motions of putting betting values on 
the explanatory power of these countervailing intentions, we should find that 
the odds on the actual deed sans phrase are shorter than those we assigned it 
after discovering the countervailing intention. If the product of such an expres- 
sion (indicating “‘dis-explanatory”’ power, and written with the latter odds over 
the former) and of an expression, similarly structured, indicating our valuation 
of the positive intention’s explanatory power, should exceed unity, we still 
have, in our information about the positive intentions, an adequate explanation, 
7 Viz. P(x, y) = 1 only if x entails y; and (Pa, b) = O only if a entails not-b. See A. Shimony, 
“Coherence and the Axiom of Confirmation”, Journal of Symbolic Logic, XX (March, 1955), 
1-28; R. Sherman Lehman, ‘‘On Confirmation and Rational Betting”, ibid., XX (September, 
1955), 251-62; and J. G. Kemeny, “Fair Bets and Inductive Probabilities”, ibid., XX (Sep- 
tember, 1955), 263-73. 

Reading P(e) as “the quotient for the odds which I would accept as a fair bet on the expli- 
candum e, without other information” and P(c, e) as a comparable quotient for a bet on e 
“... given the fact of c, as an explicans”, theorists will recognize the ratio P(c, e)/P(e) as 
common in confirmation-theory. E.g., when scaled as [P(c, e)/P(e) — 1] + [P(c, e)/P(e) + 1], it 


is equivalent to Popper’s measure E for explanatory power, as recently expounded in the British 
Journal for the Philosophy of Science. 
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though not as strong a one as we might at first have thought.® If the product is 
less than unity, our explanation is not adequate by itself, and we will usually 
wish to look for evidence of other intentions and reasons which would be 
cumulative with the original positive ones - or we may conclude that this is 
one of the cases of final uncertainty in which at the last moment a person fails 
to do what he had determined to do. 

Now I do not of course wish to suggest that any historian has ever set him- 
self little sums like these in thinking about his explanations. But I do suggest 
that historians in fact allow weight to the purposes and intentions which, so 
they have evidence, were entertained by their subjects; that these estimates of 
weight vary with various reasons; and that each historian would be inclined 
somehow to compare and collate the various estimates which he makes. In so 
far as the whole process of weighting and comparing is consistent with itself, it 
must have a formal equivalent in the fair-bets procedure sketched above. 

Of course, we go through similar weightings and comparings when deciding 
what to do in real-life competitive situations. The military commander must 
allocate his forces in accord with his best information as to what his enemy 
could do (his enemy’s capabilities). But usually his enemy will be able to doa 
number of different things, and therefore the general cannot merely optimize 
allocation of forces in view of one contingency only. He must put a forecast 
valuation on each of the possibilities he can envisage as being open to the 
enemy, plus a residual value on the enemy’s doing something the general has 
not thought of; and then combine these valuations with his valuation of the 
seriousness of the consequences should the enemy succeed with one or another 
of the opportunities offering to him. The allocation of forces which he then 
makes can be taken as a conflated expression of these several types of valuation 
- for instance, a very large reserve may express his expectation and fear of a 
surprise by the enemy. 


I 


So far I have been dealing with the explanation of intended consequences only 
— that is with actions, or “‘deeds”, and their explanation. I now need another 
type of explanation: one which, combined with the previous motivational type, 
may serve as a form of explanation of some kinds of unintended consequences. 
I call the required type “‘constitutive explanation’’.® This form has a peculiar 


8 The requirement is: 
Pd, e) P(c, e) P(c, e) Pld, e) 
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° (i) A did x! at time f. 
Explicans: (ii) B did y' at time t'. 
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feature — somehow, it involves in the explicans a logical or semantic or defini- 
tional or metalinguistic proposition. In other words we would be committed, 
by offering such an explanation, to maintaining that A’s doing x! at time ft! and 
B’s doing y! at the same time together constitute or amount to or aggregate into 
the occurrence of e' at 71. Clearly “to constitute, amount, aggregate to” would 
not there mean any physical or actual unification — the words convey no more 
than the semantic proposition: the denotation of the conjunction, “‘A did x! 
at #, and Bdid y' at 7”, is identical with one of the legitimate denotations of the 
explicandum, ‘“‘Event e' occurred at ’’. It is a matter for logicians to decide 
whether or not this proposition is a third premise in the explicans along with 
the explicitly factual pair of premises. Notice, however, that we now have a 
form of explanation which might apply to some of the simpler types of unin- 
tended resultants from intentional acts. In this form, for example, agent A 
might dislike the prospect of e!’s occurring at #1, and the possibility of it may 
not have entered B’s head. But if, before his act, each were ignorant of the fact 
that the other was intending to do what later he did, then we shall be in a 
position to offer an explanation in which is comprehended the necessitation of 
an unintended or counterintended consequence by the fully intentional acts. 

Now let us suppose that these two premises which make up the explicans 
of the constitutive explanation are each of them the explicandum of a satisfac- 
tory motivational explanation (i.e. suppose we know why A did x! at 7, and 
why B did y' at that time). Then in the conjunction of these motivational 
explanations with the consequent constitutive explanation, we would have a 
characteristically “transparent” historical account of unintended consequences, 
analysed into its elements of individual action and intention, but with no 
mention of a general law or universal proposition, and without the use or 
mention of any general theory. 

Let me put some colour on the model. Suppose an historian wishes to explain 
the disappearance of some undervalued specie from amongst the metal coinage 
previously circulating in a small town of the early nineteenth century; and 


(i) + (ii) constitute e* at 2; 
or 


(i) + (i) = (e' at 2). 





Explicandum: Event e* occurred at time f°. 





In item (iii) of the above explicans, the alternative formulation uses an identity symbol (==) 
which may mislead without further explanation. The point is that items (i) and (ii) together 
would comprise only one of indefinitely many possible denotations of the explicandum. If they 
comprised the sole possible denotation, an identity sign would be completely in order; but then, 
no explanation of that ‘“‘explicandum” would have been required. As it is, item (iii) can be 
“meta-linguistic” without being factually vacuous. 

One further point: explanations involving reference to some sort of physical conjunction or 
uuification of actual processes are not what I mean by “constitutive explanation”, and can, in 
my opinion, be re-stated so as to fit the deductive model of Hempel and Popper. 
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suppose that he knows with reasonable accuracy how much disappeared in a 
given year. The historian now finds sets of records of the town’s two banks. 
From one set he discovers that one banker had exchanged over-valued specie 
in his private possession for under-valued specie from time to time deposited 
in the bank he operated on his shareholders’ behalf, and had melted down and 
sold the undez-valued specie which he had thus acquired, in order to make a 
profit for himself. From the other set of records he learns that the other banker, 
with his shareholders’ concurrence, was collecting all under-valued specie 
deposited, and was using it as bullion to pay off the bank’s overseas debts at a 
discount. Suppose finally that he adds up what the one melted down and the 
other exported, and finds that the sum amounts, with a margin of error, to the 
quantity that disappeared in the year in which he was interested. I have chosen 
this example because it could be the kind of thing which a diligent amateur 
historian who had never heard of Gresham’s Law might work out for himself. 

Now an imaginary international example. Two otherwise friendly nations, 
rather isolated from the rest of the world, have each a quantity and a disposition 
of arms just sufficient to afford to each a strong probability of being able to 
withstand a surprise attack by the other. Each knows however that in every 
year for the next three years, either side — if that side alone were to add to the 
quantity of its arms — could achieve a position of high security from the other’s 
surprise attack, but ipso facto would also have become able to destroy the 
other’s forces by surprise attack. Each also knows that if both arm to their 
full annual capacities, each will have reached, at the end of the third year, an 
absolute and a relative level of armaments which, though now very unlikely to 
enable it to withstand a surprise attack by the other at its current level of forces, 
is for that very reason equally likely to guarantee it success in overwhelming 
the other by surprise attack. Now let us suppose that certain later events are 
known - e.g., that at each of the two earlier year’s-ends, the two nations held 
desperate but unsuccessful conferences on arms control; and that just before 
the end of the third year they launched simultaneous surprise attacks against 
each other. An imaginative historian should now be able to explain the reci- 
procal increases of armaments, and the eventual war that broke out, entirely 
as the unintended consequence of actions that were in their own way rational. 
He may well be able to trace out the development of policies on either side, the 
imputation of divers policies by each to the other at the several critical stages, 
and the effects of such imputations in maintaining the arms race and provoking 
the pre-emptive attacks — and all without having so much as to mention any 
such general concepts as “‘arms-race”’ or “‘pre-emption”’. 

Now each of these imaginary historical cases could be regarded as instances 
of a generalization — the first as an instance of Gresham’s Law, the second as an 
instance of part of a multiplier theory of the arms race. What is more, we 
supposed the respective historians to be working through, in their concrete 
historical reconstruction, the equivalents of part of the abstract arguments one 
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would use to demonstrate, respectively, Gresham’s Law or the arms race theory. 

But we saw, even so, that neither historian needed to employ, or “‘apply’’, the 
abstract theoretical laws in order to complete his explanation. Though the 
imaginary economic case, for instance, was in all strictness an instance of 
Gresham’s Law, and though Gresham’s Law is certainly a general proposition, 
it is not required to be used as such, or indeed at all, within the explanation 
that instantiates it. At first sight deductive in form, that explanation changes 
its shape under further examination. My first conclusion, therefore, is that in 
these non-deterministic studies, the relation between theoretical laws and his- 
torical explanations is not necessarily that prescribed by positivist methodology 
or by such logicians as Popper and Hempel. 

Now there is an obvious objection to the conclusion just drawn. It is that 
laws and theories in the natural and the social sciences are concerned with 
large numbers, and that nobody bothers with invoking laws in cases of the 
nearly-unique or the nearly-singular, such as those I have been instancing. E.g., 
one can say that Gresham’s Law is concerned with the effects throughout a whole 
nation or economy of autonomous variations in the metallic value of specie 
against some second type of currency —i.e., that Gresham’s Law has its applica- 
tion in situations where there are so many operators that no historian could tell 
just who exported or melted down or hoarded how much of the undervalued 
specie. Instead, the historian, literally “applying” Gresham’s Law would have 
to work upon a relation between the degree of undervaluation, the amount of 
indebtness to foreign creditors, and the nature of the market for bullion on the 
one hand, and on the other hand the speed and completeness with which the 
bad currency drove out the good. And if he were to follow that line — the objec- 
tion might continue - the historian would be applying economic theory in a 
direct and obvious fashion. 

Now I think that objection is valid for the most part; but before I enter into 
qualifications, I should point out that economics is almost the only field of 
non-determinist social theory in which the operators are as numerous and 
anonymous as the objection requires them to be (psephology, demography, and 
some of the study of party politics may also have this numerosity). Students 
of international affairs in particular rarely have to deal simultaneously with the 
relations of more than a dozen or so nations. Morton A. Kaplan has invented 
the convenient phrases “system-dominant” and “‘sub-system-dominant” to 
make this distinction.1° A sub-system-dominant relation or policy would be one 
in which the behaviour of one of the sub-systems (that is, one of the nations — 
or one of the firms in an economic case) is able to change significantly the 
behaviour of the system as a whole (e.g., to change the structure of the balance 
of power, or the rate of production in an industry). A system-dominant relation 


10 Morton A. Kaplan, System and Process in International Politics (New York, 1957), 
Chap. 1 passim. 
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or policy is one in which the agents are very numerous and all more or less of a 
size; and in which, therefore, an alteration of behaviour by one of them makes 
no significant difference to the behaviour of the whole system. With sub-system- 
dominance, the nation or firm responds to each of its competitors specifically. 
With system-dominance, it responds to the system — the market or the industry 
-— as a whole. One might add as a corollary, that if an operator in a system- 
dominant situation is to respond with sensitivity to the whole system’s behavi- 
our, there must be some public quantitative medium, such as money or votes 
or seats in the House, through which the behaviour of the system is reflected. 
In international affairs apart from the dubious and ambiguous comparison of 
military budgets, there is characteristically no quantitative medium. 

I shall now consider a fourth form of historical explanation — I call it ““com- 
positive” from the adjective used by von Hayek"! to characterize the method of 
building up economic theory. Let us illustrate with another case of Gresham’s 
Law. Suppose that the explicandum consists in the disappearance from circula- 
tion, throughout a nation, of a coinage in a precious metal. It should be 
noticed that since this is something the historian wishes to explain, it is some- 
thing the historian wishes to explain, it is something that he knows actually 
occurred. The form of explicans as I have designed it!” is made up of bits from 
the motivational and constitutive forms, but with several important differ- 
ences. The first premise in the explicans would state the historical fact (for 
which the historian had conclusive evidence) that at some reasonably brief 
interval before the specie disappeared from circulation, it had become public 
knowledge that it was under-valued by a certain amount in terms of the rest 
of the currency. (This is of course equivalent to the “minor premise”’ of the 
motivational type.) The second premise would say that for many people in 
this nation, the information about such undervaluing could afford a motive and 
an opportunity to hoard or melt down or export the undervalued currency.'* 
The item in parentheses (a third premise?) says that if many operators hoarded 
or melted down or exported the under-valued specie, this would amount to its 
disappearance from circulation. 


11 F, A. Hayek, Individualism and Economic Order (London, 1949), 73 ff. 
- (i) At time (t-interval i), 
the information c! was divulged in system S. 
(ii) For an indefinite number of agents, 
Explicans: a. ..a™, c could have afforded opportunity 
for actions d! or d?... or d®. 
(iii)? 2. . . or d®) = e att. 
(iv) Sequence (c! — e1), during i in S, is 
conclusive evidence for (d). . . or d®). 





Explicandum: Event e! occurred at time t in S. 





13 In the conditional mood, these first two premises carry us through the “‘practical syllogism” 
which I have spelt out in my formalizing of the “motivational” type of explanation. 
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The fourth is the peculiar premise Here, I conceive the historian to be 
considering both his evidence for the devaluation and the fact that subsequently 
there was the disappearance from circulation which he has to explain, and to 
be using those two items of knowledge as data to establish the new fact — which 
was that many people not only could but did practise hoarding, melting down, 
exporting and so on. The historian might say to himself that, in the circum- 
stances, their doing that was the only set of events which could have added up 
to the disappearance of currency he had to account for. 

Now though that step may be logically hard to account for, it does seem to 
be just the sort of inferential filling-in for which historians are professionally 
trained. I have treated of it as an intuitive, qualitative kind of judgment. 
But in order to be cogent, the historian’s argument would need to be in part 
statistical. He would need to consider the size of population, the degree of 
devaluation, the size of the outlets for bullion and of payments abroad, and 
make some sort of model in order to get a result which could be tested against 
the statistics in the explicandum for goodness of fit. Therefore he would be 
forced into investigations that were basically abstract and theoretical, provided 
that he had the evidence in a form that warranted statistical handling and 
provided he required such a degree of precision. Demanding less precision than 
that, he could still get by without actually invoking Gresham’s Law or any 
other abstract theory. 

In any case it may be misleading to say of even the most theoretically-in- 
formed historical explanation that it actually “invokes” an economic law i.e. 
imports a generalization, elsewhere derived or assumed or put to the test, into 
a collection of premises that without it would fail to be an explanation. In our 
economic example of compositive explanation, we supposed the historian to be 
making a calculation in which theoretical concepts were being used as they 
would have been had he been proving Gresham’s Law qua economist, and not 
just illustrating it gua economic historian. This in itself is not the same as 
using a statement of law in a deductive explanation. 

At this stage my conclusions are as follows: when the sub-systems are 
dominant, historical explanation of unintended consequences will be isomorphic 
with some features of theory-construction in the equivalent theoretical field. 
But the historical explanation will not use or employ or apply the theory; and 
it is not strictly necessary for the historian to be trained in theory. 

But where the system is dominant, the historian’s explanatory work will be 
more precise and cogent the nearer his methods approach an analytic and 
quantitative type of argument virtually indistinguishable from the theoretician’s. 
Preeminently this will be so whenever the historian has need to construct a 
model. Thus in some types of historical explanation, the historical and the 
theoretical approaches are forced to meet. 
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Ill 


In the previous sections I have discussed the roles of factual and theoritical 
elements in certain kinds of historical explanation. The notion of a “theory” 
has remained undefined. While not offering a formal definition, I shall now 
examine the possibilities of a theoretical approach to international relations. 
Since this happens to be my present field of investigation, I shall write from the 
point of view of a theorist of international relations. 

The theoretical may be contrasted with the historical and journalistic ap- 
proaches to world politics. Journalists and historians concern themselves, the 
one with present and the other with past concrete relations between nation 
states, with policies espoused by national leaders, with the economic and other 
potentials of nations, and with what has resulted or might result from con- 
catenations of such circumstances. 

A theoretical approach need not be more directed toward the actual world 
than toward any of the other possible “‘worlds” comprising related sovereign 
states (for example Morton Kaplan considers six possible international systems 
only two of which have actually existed).14 Whereas the journalists and his- 
torians are concerned with exhibiting the actual relations between states in all 
their apparent contigency, the theoretician will wish to identify certain elements 
of necessary connection’ within a relationship. The theoretical ideal — certainly 
unattainable in practise, and open, as we shall see, to theoretical objections as 
well — is the development of a general theory of international affairs having the 
completeness and the rigour of economic theory. It would deal exhaustively 
with every type of systematic relationship between sovereign national states, 
from situations in which sovereign states were barely emergent to some such 
unitary systems as world government. Not all kinds of relation between states 
are our concern (for example, cultural relations which happen not to bear upon 
more systematic relations); nor are we directly concerned with the economic 
connections between states which we may nevertheless need to be aware of in 
our more specific studies. It is here implied that our interests are chiefly with 
the systems formed from time to time by blocs and states. 

I shall suppose that such a system exists if, when one of the ingredient states 
changes its posture toward another, at least the relation of that latter state with 
a third or more states will change concomitantly (e.g., if the European countries 
of NATO lose confidence in the United States’ capacity to retaliate massively 
on their behalf, and begin devoting their resources less to joint NATO defence 
than to the developme 1t of individual strategic nuclear forces, then the SU-US 
relationship changes necessarily in the Russians’ favour, at least in the short 


14 Op. cit. chapters I and II. 
15 Tam here following the view that theoretical connections are either necessary connections, 
or necessary demonstrations that certain types of actual connection cannot be necessary. 
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run. The long-run analysis is not easy to forecast - it may even show that 
eventually the Europeans’ move favours the United States). 

Marshall’s well-known marbles-in-a-bowl analogy for the economic system 
seems suitable, with certain modifications, to illustrate the international system 
as well.1® Think of the agents in an economy as a number of frictionless 
marbles in a hemispherical bowl. Take out one marble, or put a new one in, 
or shift the position or change the size of an old one — and the position of every 
other marble changes at least to some extent. As an analogy for the interna- 
tional system, we should think of relatively few marbles, several of them ten 
or a hundred times larger than the smallest, all perhaps more or less brittle, 
moving in a shallower bowl with an uneven inner surface. Many of the effects 
of large numbers apparent in the economic system cannot occur in international 
affairs. On the other hand discrepancies of states’ size and power characteristic 
of international systems are not easy to match amongst firms competing for a 
common market. 

The general theory we should like to develop if we could would thus be a 
theory of those systems which consist of sovereign Powers or alliances of 
Powers capable of exercising armed force, and in competitive, cooperative, or 
mixed relationship with each other. In that description three concepts are 
mentioned which connect international studies with three other disciplines: 
“sovereign Power” with political science; “armed forces” with military studies ; 
“capability” or “potential” with economics.?” 

At one time or another each of these fields of study has claimed international 
affairs as one of its own provinces. Political science has of course a traditional 
claim — international affairs are external politics (world- or power-politics) 
while “politics” commonly so restricted, means internal politics. The traditional 
claim has been expressed in the doctrine of ‘“‘the primacy of politics”. Provided 
that this does not mean the primacy of internal politics, i.e. does not mean that 
a sovereign state’s relations with its fellows are wholly determined by the stresses 
and strains of its internal politics, I believe the doctrine to be sound. It has at 
least a healthy corollary — that the critical decisions in world politics cannot be 
completely made over to experts, but must be the decisions of the national 
leadership, or of the nation as a whole in its decisive capacity. Such decisions 
will always depend upon some exercise of judgement; and judgements cannot 
be read off even from the most exhaustive collection of economic or military 
data. They characteristically involve the concomitant evaluation of objectives 
from distinct realms (e.g., military, economic, and political at once). They are 
thus beyond the scope of technicalities, and they typically incorporate an 
element of moral judgement. 


16 Alfred Marshall, Principles of Economics (London, 1890). 

1” I discuss these connections more fully in From Balance to Deterrence, Australian National 
University Social Science Monograph No. 20 (Canberra, 1956), 2-3; revised and republished 
in World Politics, TX (1957), 494-529; see 496-7. 
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At present there is a trend, not yet explicitly formulated, toward what might 
be called “‘military determinism” — that is, toward the belief that international 
relations are in part identical with, and for the rest, caused by military relations, 
when the latter are considered in a long perspective and as including more than 
merely two-sided relationships. For the time being, this should prove a fruitful 
trend. The nature of the new weapons, which certainly put remarkable con- 
straints upon future world politics, have also suggested to us that the nature 
of former weapons may have been an important constraining element which 
was obscured in the earlier part of this century by the dominance of a kindred 
doctrine — economic determinism. 

Even so, extreme military determinism is clearly false when considered as a 
factual hypothesis, while as an interpretation of history it embodies a “‘category- 
mistake”, and so does not require falsification by evidence. The argument 
against it is well known, and is at least as old as the works of Clausewitz. 

Amongst the other claims to academic dominion the most interesting is that 
which asserts international politics to be a branch of economics. R. G. Hawtrey 
stated the case for this in his Economic Aspects of Sovereignty. The inter- 
national system is — to state the claim another way — an unintended consequence 
of each nation’s endeavour to preserve its national integrity, by the use if 
necessary of military force or the threat of force, which is as it were a producer- 
good itself, produced from scarce resources having alternative uses. The 
struggle for national security could thus be treated as an economic struggle 
carried on without benefit of political order. 

These and similar varieties of economic interpretation subsume the more 
plausible features of military determinism. By the same token, however, they 
are logically dependent upon a prior assessment — that international affairs are 
no more than power-politics, and that military force is not merely the final 
arbiter of but the one substantial nexus for relations between states. If besides 
force there should be alternative and truly independent instruments of relation- 
ship between states, the unqualified economic interpretation ceases to be 
tenable. It does indeed take the politics out of power-politics. But that is a 
mistake, since the international anarchy, however considerable, cannot be 
deemed a sheer Hobbesian siate of nature. The political art of persuasion is 
from day to day more important in diplomacy than are the rare threats and 
promises backed by force. Rudiments of an international ethics and law 
mitigate both the asperities of power and the duplicities of world politics. Even 
the keystone of the economic interpretation — viz. haggling over the military 
budget — is now recognized as being in substance as much politics as econo- 
mics.?° 

Yet all the foregoing admitted, much of the subject-matter of international 
18 ~R. G. Hawtrey, Economic Aspects of Sovereignty (London, 1930). 


19 See Charles E. Lindblom, Bargaining: The Hidden Hand in Government, RAND Corpora- 
tion Research Monograph RM-1434-RC. (Santa Monica, Calif., February 1955), passim. 
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studies are economic, and much of its methodology and terminology derives 
from economics. There could be worse fates for it than the present degree of 
its dependence upon the most sophisticated of the social sciences. 

But such dependence has never been quite one-sided, and it is fast becoming 
less so. If nothing else, the present state of international-trade theory would 
seem to suggest this. It is also evident that international politics and the theory 
of economic growth must nowadays have two-way connections. Perhaps eco- 
nomics, military studies, politics internal and external, and the study of scien- 
tific and technological development will, a few years hence, come to be thought 
of as forming a single constellation concerned with the investigation of rational 
decision and its implications under conditions of radical uncertainty. I say 
“as a constellation” to indicate that the relations between these studies would 
not then be those of subordination or scientific hierarchy, but of articulations 
in one universe of discourse. 

Many of the most interesting economic theorems are concerned with system- 
dominant situations, i.e., those in which there are so many independent agents 
(marbles in the bowl) that the effects of a change of position by any one of them, 
though quite real, may not be distinguishable in the mass, or even if distin- 
guishable, not traceable in detail. The significant changes under system-domi- 
nance are those resulting from similar coincident action by large numbers of 
the agents. 

Now in international affairs there are rarely, if ever, enough nations in a 
system to create system-dominance, and so sub-system-dominance becomes the 
rule. One nation’s change of alliance, for example, has noticeable effects 
throughout the system. This means that students of international affairs are 
more likely to learn from the theory of oligopolistic competition than from 
theories of the market. It also means that the scope and practical usefulness of 
general international theory is necessarily more limited than is that of economic 
theory. 

By corollary, the historian of international affairs should not need interna- 
tional theory to the extent that the economic historian needs theoretical 
economics — as I tried to show above, by having an imaginary historian trace 
out the history of an arms race without using that concept, in parallel with 
another who traced out an instance of the small-number operation of Gresham’s 
Law without invoking the generalization. Indeed, where small numbers and 
sub-system-dominance are the rule, an explanation mediated by alleged general 
law will not do as an historical explanation. It cannot be more than a suggestive 
preliminary hypothesis or “‘explanation-sketch” — the best, perhaps, that can be 
had where there is no evidence, but not if there is enough to allow the detailed 
reconstruction of the consecutive part played by each of the few agents (in the 
international case, governments) comprised in the affair. 

But if theory can provide the international historian with no more than 
explanation-sketches, redundant after he has done his proper work - if inter- 
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national theory is not needed to supply premises for historical explanation - 
how otherwise can it help historians? Perhaps it can help by raising problems 
for explanation that might well escape the notice of the non-theoretical histo- 
rian. 

What we have noticed above about the ideal general theory’s interest in 
“possible worlds” would suggest that it is as much concerned with the many 
possible histories as with the one actual history of any given international 
system. We have also implied that not all of the possible outcomes of a char- 
acteristic political situation are to be equally expected — statesmen, soldiers, 
journalists devote their resources unequally between the various plans for 
responding to the several alternative outcomes that each envisages for an 
emergent situation. 

Now the minute historian, investigating some incident or crisis in the long 
history of an international system (before the nuclear age, they lasted for at 
least a century or two) will be able to assign a priori some sort of likelihood to 
the alternative possible resolutions of the particular crisis he studies. The 
likelihoods which he assigns must, so far as they are sound, be compatible with 
those to be derived from a valid general theory embracing the system as a 
whole. But the latter, by virtue of its larger compass, can also provide the 
criteria of (subjective) likelihood for judging whether the last stages of the 
system were surprising or rather to be expected, given the philosophy and 
interpretation of history manifested in one’s general theory. A surprising final 
outcome should suggest problems both to the minute and to the general his- 
torian. Did the course of events take an unexpected turn at some particular 
point? Or was there some standing condition, not allowed for in the theory 
and unrecognized by the historians, which gradually diverted the political 
process from its otherwise-likely direction? 

Sometimes, of course, it is the likely that happens. Hundreds of warring 
states formed the international system in China of the eighth century B.C. These 
gradually reduced in number (the survivors growing in size by submission of their 
neighbours) to a dozen, then to half a dozen. At the last 


The totalitarian Power to the west, Ch’in, eventually absorbed one by one all the other 
six states whose ambitions prevented them from uniting for common defence. The 
Ch’in leader proclaimed himself the First Emperor of all China in 221 BC.*° 


Among the few late survivors were some relatively new states on the extreme 
eastern coast, and also an older strong Power to the south. Early in the struggle, 
most of the strong Powers had been nearer the geographical centre of the system. 

From such international theory as we have at present, reasons can be brought 
for supposing that, given the type of weapon used in ancient continental 
systems, the states fringing an area of balance of power have the best chance of 


20 R. L. Walker, The Multi-State System of Ancient China (Hamden, Conn., 1953), 7. 
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emerging eventual victors and acquiring imperial authority. No one could have 
predicted that, amongst the half dozen outlying city-states, it was Ch’in that 
was bound to be the victor. But the theorist, transported to the eighth century 
B.C. and deprived of his twentieth-century A.D. hindsight, would have put his 
money on one of the outliers rather than one of the inliers. So the actual 
outcome, though certainly not to be predicted, nor even warranting an even- 
money bet, should not have been counter-expected. Theory here does not add 
to the narrative historian’s explanation. All it does is to show that the final 
outcome had in any case a certain a priori plausibility — or, conversely, that 
what called for historical explanation was not startling. 

If on the other hand it had turned out that the very ancient and inlying state 
of Chou had emerged as eventual victor, and if an historian had been able to 
give us an illuminating narrative explanation of Chou’s victory, then looking 
at it through the spectrum of theory, we should be bound to congratulate him 
on providing and validating an a priori implausible explanation of untoward 
and surprising events. 

Let me suggest another example of the uses of a theoretical approach. 
Suppose we are interested in the crises from 1955 to mid-1958 that might 
possibly have issued in more or less general war. We might notice the Hun- 
garian uprising, and explain Western non-intervention by reference to a number 
of distinct conditions, including that of the NATO Powers’ having made an 
estimate that, if they should succeed with intervention, Russia might be tempted 
to strike in Europe so as to prevent the revolt spreading to other satellites, 
notably Eastern Germany. Next, we might explain the USSR’s failure to carry 
out its threat of a missile attack to end the Anglo-French adventure in Suez, 
and also London’s and Paris’s not treating that threat as an ultimatum, by 
referring to the general recognition, whether avowed or disavowed, that a 
Russian attack against the homelands of Britain or France or, beyond a certain 
scale, against their forces overseas, would constrain the US to intervene. 
Further, we might notice that the Soviets’ “missile diplomacy’ seems not to 
have carried much conviction with the NATO countries recently subjected to 
it, nor with the USA and UK in the Middle Eastern crisis, nor with the USA 
in the Quemoy issue; and these diverse negative responses we might venture to 
explain by reference to the Western Powers’ supposed conviction that, at least 
so long as she can rely upon Arabs, satellite Communists, and Chinese to start 
local wars against Western overseas possessions, Russia is not likely to risk her 
grand deterrent force in the pursuit of more or less marginal advantages. (I am 
not concerned to maintain that any of these singular explanations is complete 
or sufficient or even on the right track, but only that each has some prima facie 
plausibility.) For the purposes of my illustration, the significant thing about 
them is that they seem to be connected together by a common thread; they 
suggest the recent development of a system having characteristics which often 
induce its constituent Powers not to respond conventionally to conventional 
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provocations. If it turns out on other evidence that no such system has existed 
throughout the period, we should be surprised at the inexplicable coherence of 
the responses. But if so, we may be interested to square the fact of its existence, 
and its nature, with some theory of international relations. 

In fact there is such a theory, or at least an hypothesis — the hypothesis of the 
balance of terror, which we owe in its original form to Sir Winston Churchill’s 
Fulton speech. According to this theory, the nature of the nuclear weapons on 
both sides from 1955 to mid-1956 entailed that neither side could afford to 
launch an initial nuclear attack. The theory of the balance of terror adds 
nothing in itself to the narrative explanations. Rather it shows that each 
hypothetical item is a priori quite plausible. 

To sum up this discussion of the historical limits and scope of a theoretical 
approach: To supplement an account of what did happen with a number of 
sketches of what might have happened is certainly not to provide additional 
explanations. But it does allow one to say whether what happened was to be 
expected or was unexpected on the basis of theory. And this gives us a means 
of assessing the importance of certain factors that impinge upon international 
affairs but cannot readily be included amongst its theoretical concepts — the 
forces of tradition, morale, genius, and so on. Historians must always think 
of some of the alternatives that might have occurred, merely in the course of 
finding out what did occur. The use of international theory, then, is to do more 
thoroughly what they do already, and thereby to deepen our understanding of 
the historical process. 


IV 


Throughout this article, it has been taken for granted that a general theory of 
international affairs, though not yet fully developed, is possible in principle. It 
would be misleading not to inform the reader of certain apparent difficulties of 
principle in the way of constructing the type of general theory which at present 
looks the most promising as a formal scheme. 

The approach to international affairs as essentially power-politics, though 
first renewed (by Reinhold Niebuhr and Hans Morgenthau amongst others) in 
philosophic and ideological terms, was powerfully accelerated by the develop- 
ment of game-theory. There remains much to develop within the latter’s proper 
scope; but one may plausibly claim that if there is a general method for analy- 
sing competitive situations, game-theory together with its formal equivalents 
and earlier analogues will provide that method. My concern is that the pre- 
suppositions of game-theory, and the conditions necessary for its application, 
suggest at least prima facie that a general theory of international competition 
and conflict cannot be devised.” 

#1 JT have argued parts of this case with more technical detail in NATO and American Security 
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Game-theory enables one to determine the limits of a competition’s possible 
results, given that each competitor uses his “‘best” strategy. But his ‘‘best” 
strategy is itself discoverable only in those situations where he can list before 
the game at least all its significant possible outcomes. In actual politics, this of 
course can rarely be done. 

Furthermore, the game-theorist must suppose that his competitors are en- 
gaged in only one species of game at a time, or that, in any case, if they are playing 
several distinct games with one and the same set of pieces, all these contests can 
be integrated into a single grand game to which each contest contributes. 
Again, it is by no means evident that the statesman whose single manoevre 
may be designed to further several disparate ends — economic, political, ideolo- 
gical, collective, individual —- can be considered as engaged in a single super- 
contest. 

Ingenuity may discover a path for international theory through these diffi- 
culties. At present they suggest that though it aspires to the condition of 
economic theory (which alsc employs game-theory but in most respects can 
avoid the dilemmas referred to), the generalized study of international relations 
may never attain a rigorous and cogent formal theory, but may have to remain 
content with a theoretical approach, a degree of theoretical penetration. This 
in itself, however, may be a matter of interest to historians, within the somewhat 
confining limits explored in the present article. 


The Australian National University 


(Princeton, 1959), 152-3, n. 3; and in The Rationale of Catalytic War, Research Monograph 
No. 3 (Center of International Studies, Princeton University, April 1959), 3-6. 





“BALANCE” AND “EXCESS” 
AS GIBBON’S EXPLANATION OF THE DECLINE AND FALL 


GERALD J. GRUMAN 


Every reader of the Decline and Fall has noticed how haphazardly Edward 
Gibbon scattered his explanatory remarks amid cascades of glittering narrative 
prose. And every student has been dismayed by the apparent contradictions 
between the causative factors Gibbon cited in one chapter and those he gave 
in another. It is not surprising that even such scholarly commentators as Low, 
Robertson and Morison concluded that Gibbon did not have any overall 
pattern of interpretation concerning the causes of the decline and fall.1 They 
all felt that the great historian had kept close to the surface of events and had 
avoided any philosophic commitment as to cause and effect. J. B. Black, in 
his well-known study of eighteenth-century historiography, forcefully expressed 
this position when he wrote, “Gibbon was content to set the puppets in motion; 
he left it to succeeding writers to penetrate behind the scenes and discover the 
laws which determined the course of events.’” 

In a recent monograph, Per Fuglum goes beyond previous writers in the 
formulation of negativist interpretations of the Decline and Fall.* Not only 
does Fuglum agree with others that Gibbon did not have any consistent ex- 
planation of the decline and fall, but he also claims that Gibbon’s attitude to 
history actually precluded any such explanation. According to Fuglum’s 
analysis, Gibbon was objective, detached and empirical and had “‘no axe to 
grind”. He concludes that Gibbon “‘sees no meaning in history’’.> 

In marked contrast to Fuglum’s interpretation of Gibbon is the essay by 
Curtis.* Although Curtis concedes that Gibbon seems to be “‘strangely mudd- 
led” as to the exact causes of the decline and fall, he strongly rejects the idea 
that Gibbon had no axe to grind. Curtis emphasizes the fact that Gibbon was 


1 D. M. Low, Edward Gibbon (New York, 1937), 326; J. M. Robertson, Gibbon (London, 
1925), 101; James Cotter Morison, Gibbon (New York, n.d.), 130. 

2 J. B. Black, The Art of History (New York, 1926), 166. 

3 Per Fuglum, Edward Gibbon: His View of Life and Conception of History (Oslo and Oxford, 
1953). 

‘  Ibid., 32-40. 

5 Ibid., 161. 

6 Lewis P. Curtis, ““Gibbon’s Paradise Lost,” in The Age of Johnson: Essays Presented to 
Chauncey Brewster Tinker, F. W. Hilles, ed. (New Haven, 1949), 73-90. 
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a Whig aristocrat who, in the Decline and Fall, expressed the ideals of his class. 
According to Curtis, Gibbon interpreted history in terms of the settlement of 
1688 by which the Whig aristocracy had come to power. He concludes that 
Gibbon’s powers as an historian had been mobilized “in defense of aristocratic 
principles”’. 

Although Curtis’ essay offers valuable insight into the Decline and Fall, it 
seems to me that the analysis can be carried much further. Once we begin to 
think of Gibbon as a spokesman for the eighteenth-century Whig aristocracy, 
many of his remarks take on a different meaning. Most of the statements 
which at first may have seemed shallow or contradictory are seen to be part of 
a coherent and significant pattern of thought. 

In this paper, I propose to throw light on the framework of causality around 
which Gibbon constructed his narrative, but not to trace the relationship of his 
ideas to the social structure of eighteenth-century England. It must suffice to 
point out that Gibbon was a typical representative of the thought of his time 
in his preoccupation with two important concepts: “balance” and “‘excess”. In 
what follows, I shall confine myself to showing the consistent role played by 
these concepts in Gibbon’s explanation of the decline and fall of the Roman 
Empire in the West. 


Gibbon’s interpretation of history was primarily political rather than social, 
economic or moral. To him political phenomena were the very core of history, 
and he stated this in so many words when he wrote that ‘“‘wars, and the admi- 
nistration of public affairs are the principai subjects of history” (I, 236).” 
Advancing, with this in mind, to a closer look at his explanation of the decline 
of Rome, we can deal most readily with the specific causes stressed by Gibbon 
by grouping them under four political headings:* I. Foreign Policy, II. The 
State, III. Military Policy and IV. Religious Policy. 


I 


Implicit in Gibbon’s remarks on foreign policy is his assumption that the sound- 
est course is to preserve the balance of power among nations. Departures from 
the balance-of-power system may be either of two opposite ‘“‘excesses’’ — domi- 
nation or submergence. 

“Domination” should be taken to mean the establishment of an excessive 
degree of hegemony by one nation over the other nations. Domination is not 
exactly synonymous with imperialism. Gibbon was not necessarily alarmed by 


7 All textual references are to the first edition by J. B. Bury, 7 vols. (1896-1900). 

8 It may be noted here that Gibbon did not consider the barbarians a primary cause of the 
decline and fall (III, 480 and I, 236). Only the internal decay of the empire made possible the 
success of the barbarians (I, 232). 
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imperialist clashes, if they were kept within bounds. Thus, in pointing out the 
improbability of a decline of eighteenth-century European civilization, he noted 
with satisfaction that “in war, the European forces are exercised by temperate 
and undecisive contests” (IV, 166). It was only when imperialism brought 
about an upset in the balance of power that there arose the problem of “domi- 
nation”’. 

Gibbon felt that the Romans were overly ambitious in empire building. They 
chose the path of domination, and this excess was, in his opinion, the primary 
cause of the decline and fall. This he stated as follows: 


i 
. . . the decline of Rome was the natural and inevitable effect of immoderate greatness. 
Prosperity ripened the principle of decay; the causes of destruction multiplied with the 
extent of conquest ; and as soon as time or accident had removed the artificial supports, 
the stupendous fabric yielded to the pressure of its own weight. The story of its ruin is 
simple and obvious; and instead of inquiring why the Roman empire was destroyed, 
we should rather be surprised that it had subsisted so long ({V, 161). 


These remarks have been cited by some scholars to indicate that Gibbon was 
a fatalist who felt that decline was a natural phenomenon not requiring any 
particular explanation. Such a conclusion, it seems to me, is unwarranted. 
Gibbon, in common with many other leading historians of his time, conceived 
of history as “‘philosophy teaching by example”. Only a few lines beyond the 
sentences quoted above, he stated that “this awful revolution may be usefully 
applied to the instruction of the present age”’. 

The lesson he wanted to teach his era was that no single state should attempt 
to achieve universal dominion. The balance of power must be maintained. 
The rise of Rome to world rule was “‘a singular prodigy” and an example of 
‘*‘immoderate greatness’. Therefore, it was artificial and abnormal and subject 
to intolerable strain. 

The historian did not seem to feel that decline was natural or inevitable per 
se. What he did indicate was that a departure from rational moderation and 
the balance of power causes instability and, therefore, opens the way for disas- 
ter. If the Romans had built up only a moderate-sized empire, and, if other 
nations and other empires had persisted in the Mediterranean area, side by side 
with the Romans, disputing with them in a fluctuating equilibrium, then 
classical civilization might have survived. 


Gibbon believed that a key to the Roman success in empire building was the 
extension of citizenship or quasi-citizenship to worthy individuals and groups 
among the conquered population (I, 33). In moderation this policy of assimi- 
lation met with his approval, but he also pointed out that such a policy must 
be kept carefully under control. 

The Romans, however, were carried away by the lure of empire, and they 
pushed assimilation to extremes. Their excessive zeal in dominating other 


nations led inevitably to the opposite extreme, submergence of the conquerors 
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themselves, and, the price of universal dominion turned out to be the oblitera- 
tion of the Roman national character. The Roman “nation” became “dissolved 
into the common mass of mankind” and “confounded with the millions of 
servile provincials” (I, 194). The citizens of the Roman world-empire “had 
received the name without adopting the spirit of Romans”. 

Gibbon used the term “uniform government” to refer to this blending of 
nations which he considered so detrimental. To him one of the most discoura- 
ging aspects of the. obliteration of Roman identity in a system of “uniform 
government”’ was the increase of Oriental influence. He consistently attributed 
many vices and few virtues to the peoples of the Near East, often using such 
contemptuous phrases as “polished and eloquent slaves from the eastern 
provinces”, “effeminate luxury of Oriental despotism”, and “‘contagion of 
Asiatic luxury’’. One of the most harmful emanations from the Orient, in his 
opinion, was Christianity, and he traced what he considered the most destructive 
feature of Christianity, its “exclusive zeal”, back to the alleged national 
characteristics of the Jews, a people for whom he frequently expressed dislike 
(II, 15). 

He saw that “‘uniform government” also brought with it an abnormal degree 
of cultural uniformity as the culture of the Romans spread over the Ancient 
World in the wake of their armies. The historian approved of the moderate 
cosmopolitanism of eighteenth-century Europe with its “‘general resemblance 
of religion, language, and manners” (I, 81). But the Romans carried the process 
of assimilation to an injurious extreme when, in so many diverse provinces, 
they mass-produced citizens by means of “‘a uniform artificial foreign educa- 
tion” (I, 57). 

Uniform government also intensified the evils of despotism. Gibbon remark- 
ed that “‘the public freedom was lost in extent of conquest” (I, 9), and, in this 
regard, he compared the Roman Empire unfavorably with eighteenth-century 
Europe. 


The division of Europe into a number of independent states . . . is productive of the 
most beneficial consequences to the liberty of mankind. A modern tyrant... would 
soon experience a gentle restraint from the example of his equals . . . the advice of his 
allies, and the apprehension of his enemies ... But the empire of the Romans filled 
the world, and when that empire fell into the hands of a single person, the world 
became a safe and dreary prison for his enemies (I, 81). 


Gibbon also believed that the universal dominion of the Romans and the 
resultant Pax Romana caused a deterioration of the political virtues. 


This long peace, and the uniform government of the Romans, introduced a slow and 
secret poison into the vitals of the empire. The minds of men were gradually reduced 
to the same level, the fire of genius was extinguished, and even the military spirit 
evaporated (I, 56). 


In short, the golden mean in international relations consisted of a competitive 
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system of nation-states regulated by a balance-of-power arrangement and 
softened by a certain amount of cosmopolitanism. The Romans destroyed that 
firm foundation when they attained universai dominion. In their excessive zeal 
for world hegemony, they levelled all the Mediterranean nations to a passive 
uniformity. Even the Roman identity itself was sacrificed to ambition, and the 
Roman national character was diluted and finally submerged in a sea of medio- 
crity. The way was opened for the barbarians who “avenged the cause of 
Hannibal and Mithridates” (I, 195), and society returned to conditions of 
international rivalry. 


II 


So much for the foreign policy; let us look now at Gibbon’s ideas regarding 
the Roman state itself. On this subject, it is clear that he thought in terms of a 
balance between ‘‘a martial nobility”, a “stubborn commons” and “an aspiring 
prince” (I, 59). He considered a mixed constitution to be the best possible 
arrangement, and he felt that the Roman Republic for a time had achieved 
that desirable balance. 


The temperate struggles of the patricians and plebians had finally established the firm 
and equal balance of the constitution, which united the freedom of popular assemblies 
with the authority and wisdom of a senate and the executive powers of a regal magi- 
strate (IV, 160). 


But the Romans unwisely upset that balance by going to extremes in the dir- 
ection of democracy. 

Gibbon looked upon the masses as an unreliable element in political life, 
and he wrote quite candidly, that ‘‘we shall cheerfully acquiesce in any expedient 
which deprives the multitude of the dangerous, and indeed the ideal, power of 
giving themselves a master” (I, 167). In his opinion, democracy was a perilous 
chimera. He felt that history taught the impossibility of stable democratic 
institutions “in a large society’, because the masses were so inconstant that 
democracy would inevitably lead to anarchy. Anarchy, in turn would lead to 
the rise of demagogues, and, finally, Caesarist dictatorship would ensue. Thus, 
democracy, or liberty carried to excess, would open the way to the opposite 
extreme — despotism. 


Under a democratical government, the citizens exercise the powers of sovereignty; and 
those powers will be first abused, and afterwards lost, if they are committed to an 
unwieldy multitude (I, 33). 


This paradoxical degeneration of democracy into its opposite actually 
happened in the later Roman Republic, when, “by declaring themselves the 
protectors of the people, Marius and Sulla had subverted the constitution” 
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(I, 67). The ‘prodigal commons” had “imprudently” given away their share 
in the government, and, as a result, “they sunk, under the reign of the Caesars 
into a vile and wretched populace” (III, 302). Thus, liberty carried to excess 
had led to despotism. 


Gibbon was quite outspoken in his condemnation of despotism. It is ironical, 
therefore, that one of his most famous passages has given some the impression 
that he supported despotism as a lever with which enlightened statesmen could 
move the world. Near the beginning of his great work, he asked himself 
rhetorically in which period of world history the condition of the human race 
was most happy and prosperous. “Without hesitation”, he answered that the 
most fortunate era was that of the Five Good Emperors (A.D. 96-180) when 
“the Roman empire was governed by absolute power, under the guidance of 
virtue and wisdom” (I, 78). 

However, it must be emphasized that, in Gibbon’s pattern of thought, the 
succession of five able and benevolent despots one after another was a very 
unusual and unexpected historical phenomenon. Even a succession of five 
merely competent princes was almost too much to hope for, because “‘the gener- 
ality of princes, if they were stripped of their purple and cast naked into the 
world, would immediately sink to the lowest rank of society, without a hope 
of emerging from their obscurity”’ (II, 430). And these inept monarchs often 
were the stuff of which tyranny was made. The notorious Commodus, for 
example, was, “not as he has been represented, a tiger born with an insatiate 
thirst of human blood” but rather a “‘weak”’ personality whose “‘simplicity and 
timidity” allowed him to be corrupted by his advisers (I, 85). No wonder 
Gibbon’s benevolent despots were troubled by the “‘melancholy reflection” that 
the time was coming when “some licentious youth, or some jealous tyrant, 
would abuse, to the destruction, that absolute power which they had exerted 
for the benefit of their people” (1,78). 

The rest of the Decline and Fall is a severe indictment of despotism. As we 
have seen, Gibbon condemned Roman imperialism because it reduced all 
nations to a mediocre uniformity. Similarly, he found Roman despotism guilty 
of levelling all classes and individuals to a servile equality. According to 
Gibbon, “the natural propensity of a despot” is “to sink all his subjects to the 
same common level of absolute dependence” (I, 121). As a result, the “‘dis- 
tinctions of personal merit and influence, so conspicuous in a republic” became 
weakened and were finally “abolished by the despotism of the emperors” 
(il, 159). 

Despotism contributed in many ways to the decline and fall of the Roman 
Empire. Gibbon accused despotism of weakening the military virtues (I, 194 
and II, 522), of causing excessive taxation (II, 190), of fettering the mind (I, 
58), and of producing other malignant consequences. Public virtue “is derived 
from a strong sense of our own interest in the preservation of and prosperity 
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of the free government of which we are members”’, and it, therefore, is incompa- 
tible with despotic rule (I, 10). 

To summarize Gibbon’s outlook on the state, the Romans departed from 
the solid median, the balance of political power. They swung the pendulum 
too far towards democracy, and the result was anarchy and instability. Dema- 
gogues appeared and the political pendulum swung to the other extreme, 
despotism. Despotism was also far from the mixed constitution and, therefore, 
similarly caused confusion and demoralization. With the victory of the barba- 
rians society improved: 

. .. the fierce giants of the north broke in, and mended the puny breed. They restored 


a manly spirit of freedom; and after the revolution of ten centuries, freedom became 
the happy parent of taste and science (I, 58). 


Ill 


In military policy, the third key political topic in the Decline and Fall, Gibbon 
recommended a balance between the military and civilian powers. This desir- 
able parity could be maintained by means of the militia system, with its incessant 
turnover of citizen-soldiers. Himself an officer in the English militia, he praised 
the Roman Republic for relying upon “‘this wise institution” which “continually 
poured into the field the rising generations of freemen and soldiers” (IV, 160). 

To Gibbon, a standing army like the masses was a threatening element in 
society. It was “the only order of men sufficiently united to concur in the same 
sentiments, and powerful enough to impose them on the rest of their fellow- 
citizens’. To make matters worse, the “temper of soldiers” is dangerously 
“habituated at once to violence and slavery” (I, 167). Therefore, the burgeoning 
growth of Roman militarism had ominous implications. 

The Roman greed for world-empire, in Gibbon’s opinion, upset the balance 
between the military and civilian jurisdictions. He pointed out that “the 
jealousy of freedom” gave way to “the hopes of conquest” until the army 
commanders had attained “‘an authority almost despotic over the soldiers, 
the enemies and the subjects of the republic”’ (I, 62). 

The most disastrous development in Roman military policy occurred when 
the militia system was replaced by a full-time professional army. In the “purer 
ages of the commonwealth” the Romans had reserved the use of arms for 
“those ranks of citizens who had a country to love, a property to defend, and 
some share in enacting those laws, which it was their interest, as well as duty 
to maintain’. But as the Roman empire pressed forward its remarkable 
expansion, “war was gradually improved into an art, and degraded into a trade” 
(I, 9). 

Tie hiring of mercenary troops imposed a ruinous financial burden on the 
empire (I, 136). And the quality of the troops sharply deteriorated because the 
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Roman mercenaries “like the mercenary troops of modern Europe, were drawn 
from the meanest, and very frequently from the most profligate of mankind” 
(I, 9). The most inauspicious phase of this adulteration of the ranks was the 
recruitment of barbarians, and, as time went on, the introduction of barbarians 
into the Roman army “became every day more universal, more necessary, and 
more fatal” (II, 181). 

Like democracy and universal domination, militarism was considered by 
Gibbon to be one of the major initiating causes of the decline and fall. It was 
only after “the military order had levelled, in wild anarchy, the power of the 
prince, the laws of the senate, and even the discipline of the camp” that the 
barbarians were able to attack boldly “the provinces of a declining monarchy” 
(I, 195). 


Paradoxical as it may seem, the excessive militarism of the Romans, according 
to Gibbon, brought about the development of what he considered the opposite 
perversion — pacifism. As the empire relied more and more upon a standing 
army of mercenaries, “the military spirit evaporated’”’ among the great majority 
of citizens who no longer experienced “the presence of danger” or formed “the 
habit of command” (I, 56). The enrollment of barbarian troops only served to 
accelerate the fatal trend to pacifism, and “the last sparks of the military flame 
were finally extinguished in the minds of the Romans” (III, 130). The disastrous 
effect of this pacifism on the fate of the empire is obvious. As the historian 
wrote, “those who refuse the sword must renounce the sceptre”’ (I, 328). 


IV 


In sum, Gibbon felt that a healthy state carefully must preserve a balance 
between the military and civilian powers. This balance could be secured by the 
militia institution, but, lured by the dream of universal empire, the Romans 
became more and more militaristic, and, finally, they abandoned the militia 
for a professional army. Separated from their military functions, the citizens 
lost the martial virtues and changed from excessive militarism to the other 
extreme, pacifism. Ultimately, the only real soldiers left were barbarian 
mercenaries, and the way was opened for the barbarian invaders who may 
represent, in this instance, a social reversion to militarism. 

In turning to religious policy, the fourth area of his analysis of the decline, 
we must remind ourselves that Gibbon admired the pagan system of the early 
Roman Empire. He believed that the Romans, in religious matters, had 
achieved a stable equilibrium — an equilibrium which may be considered as 
having three aspects. 

First of all, there was the balance between various religions. Like Montes- 
quieu, Gibbon believed that each nation should have its own form of govern- 
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ment. Similarly, each people should be allowed to have its own form of 
religion. This policy of toleration, he claimed, was practiced by the Romans 
who realized that “in every country, the form of superstition, which had receiv- 
ed the sanction of time and experience, was the best adapted to the climate and 
to its inhabitants” (I, 31). 

The second aspect of Gibbon’s ideal religious equilibrium was the balance 
between secularism and clericalism. As we have seen, he regarded the army 
with suspicion. Similarly, he considered the clergy a potential danger. In the 
case of militarism, the citizen militia was the solution, and in the matter of 
clericalism, the answer was the institution of the lay clergy. 

The ministers of Polytheism . . . were, for the most part, men of a noble birth and of an 
affluent fortune, who . . . with cold indifference performed the ancient rites.... As 
they were engaged in the ordinary occupations of life, their zeal and devotion were 
seldom animated by a sense of interest. .. . Confined to their respective temples and 
cities, they remained without any connection of discipline or government . . . (II, 54). 

The third aspect of the religious equilibrium was the balance between scep- 
ticism and superstition. Just as it was unsafe to grant much political power to 
the people, it also was perilous to introduce them to scepticism or agnosticism. 
Gibbon thought it wise for the leaders of society to keep their free-thinking to 
themselves, and he admired those philosophers who “notwithstanding the 
fashionable irreligion which prevailed in the age of the Antonines” continued 
to pay lip-service to the official religion because “they knew and valued the 
advantages of religion, as it is connected with civil government”’ (I, 30). 

It was in this third aspect of the religious balance that the Romans, according 
to Gibbon, made their fatal error. They carried scepticism to excess. By the 
time Christianity appeared on the scene, “human reason” had already triumph- 
ed over paganism. Even though “the philosophic part of mankind” pretended 
to respect religion, “their secret contempt penetrated through the thin and 
awkward disguise” and the masses became “filled with doubts and apprehen- 
sions” (II, 55). The social pendulum having left equilibrium in the direction 
of scepticism, then swung back in the opposite direction towards a religion 
which he considered remarkably pernicious — Christianity. 


A state of scepticism and suspense may amuse a few inquisitive minds. But the 
practice of superstition is so congenial to the multitude that, if they are forcibly 
awakened, they still regret the loss of their pleasing vision. . . . Those who are inclined 
to pursue this reflection instead of viewing with astonishment the rapid progress of 
Christianity, will perhaps be surprised that its success was not still more rapid and still 
more universal. 


Thus, the excessive scepticism of the Romans led to the opposite extreme, 
superstition, typified, in Gibbon’s opinion, by Christianity. And he believed 
that the Christians completed the ruin of the Roman religious equilibrium by 
ending toleration and the lay-clergy system. 

The Christians, according to Gibbon, rejected toleration and tried to achieve 
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religious uniformity. He spoke of their “intolerant zeal’’ (II, 2) and their 
“rigid sentiment” of a type previously not known in the ancient world (II, 26). 
A disastrous increase in faction and discord occurred because ‘“‘the Christians 
had forgotten the spirit of the Gospel, and the pagans had imbibed the spirit 
of the church” (III, 1). 

Gibbon also charged that the Christian triumph destroyed the lay clergy 
system and engendered clericalism: 


The progress of the ecclesiastical authority gave birth to the memorable distinction of 
the laity and of the clergy, which had been unknown to the Greeks and Romans... 
the latter [the clergy] . . . a celebrated order of men which has furnished the most im- 
portant, though not always the most edifying, subjects for modern history (II, 46). 


Several other Christian tendencies were criticized sharply by Gibbon. Christian 
other-worldliness he considered subversive of the traditional Roman virtues 
(IV, 162), and he described Christian fanaticism as a form of barbarism 
responsible for the sack of the Alexandrian library and “the ruin of the fairest 
structures of antiquity”’ (II, 198ff). He also condemned Christian tendencies 
towards egalitarianism, as, for example, “the boast of Tertullian that a Christian 
mechanic could readily answer such questions as had perplexed the wisest of 
the Grecian sages” (II, 341). Such Christian democracy caused anarchy com- 
parable to that of the late republican period, and the fierce struggle between 
bishops recalled “the massacres of Marius and the proscriptions of Sulla” 
(II, 383). 

In summary, the Romans in their religious policy had carried scepticism to 
excess. Their indiscretion opened the way for the opposite excess, superstition. 
And so Gibbon concluded that “‘we may hear without surprise or scandal that 
the introduction or at least the abuse of Christianity, had some influence on the 
decline and fall of the Roman empire’’ (IV, 162). 


I have thus far tried to suggest that Gibbon did have a consistent explanation 
for the decline and fall, and I have reviewed briefly the four chief areas of his 
analysis. One may wonder why so many scholars have minimized, or even 
denied, the presence of a pattern of causation in Gibbon’s work. One reason 
may well be the tendency of commentators to become preoccupied with his 
famous critique of Christianity. However, Gibbon himself is responsible for 
much of the misunderstanding of his views on the decline and fall. Not only did 
he scatter his explanatory remarks rather haphazardly through the lengthy narra- 
tive, but he also made a serious error in the organization of the work, a mistake 
which he later recognized and regretted. This flaw will be made clear if we look 
for an answer to the question, ‘When did the decline begin?” 

In the first paragraph of his text, Gibbon wrote that he intended to trace the 
decline from the golden age of the Antonines. He proposed to devote the first 
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three chapters to a description of “the prosperous condition” of the empire 
under the rule of the Five Good Emperors, and then he promised to “‘deduce 
the most important circumstances of its decline and fall’’ starting with the death 
of Marcus Aurelius in A.D. 180. 

There are other indications in the early chapters of the work that Gibbon 
dated the start of the decline at about A.D. 180 (e.g., I, 78). However, almost 
from the beginning of the text, there also are hints that the decline might have 
begun earlier (e.g., I, 56). And, while describing in Chapter Seven the Secular 
Games of A.D. 248, he wrote that “the last three hundred years had been 
consumed in apparent prosperity and internal decline” (I, 194). That remark 
would push back the start of the decline to about 52 B.C., the time of Julius 
Caesar and Pompey and Cicero. 

These inconsistencies regarding the time of onset of the decline troubled 
Gibbon. When he was preparing a revised edition of The Decline and Fall, he 
reread his statement that he would describe the decline from the death of Mar- 
cus Aurelius in A.D. 180, and entered a note in the margin (I, xxxv): 


Should I not have deduced the decline of the Empire from the Civil Wars that ensued 
after the Fall of Nero [A.D. 69], or even from the tyranny which succeeded the reign of 
Augustus [A.D. 14]? Alas! Ishould: but of what avail is this tardy knowledge? 


Gibbon’s uncertainty as to the starting point of the decline probably has con- 
tributed to the feeling of many scholars that he really did not explain the 
decline and fall. If we arrange in a temporal sequence Gibbon’s specific causes 
of the decline and fall, they yield an overall patterns of causation: 


Late Republic Late Empire 
Domination —————> Submergence 
Democracy ————> Despotism 
Militarism ———~ Pacifism 
Scepticism ————> Superstition 


The age of the Antonines, with which Gibbon began his work, would fall 
roughly in the middle of this time sequence. Thus, a reader who is seeking 
Gibbon’s explanation of the decline may find the arrangement perplexing. The 
experience is like that of a theater-goer who happens to arrive in the middle of 
a play. 


Harvard University 
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THE MEANING AND MATTER OF History: A Christian View. By M. C. 
D’Arcy, S.J. New York: Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, 1959. Pp. 309. 


Our post-Christian century has spawned a remarkable number of works on 
the Christian understanding of history. Whether these works mark the swan- 
song of an expiring Weltanschauung or whether they herald a vigorous 
Renaissance of Christian thought it is perhaps too early to tell. But it is 
already clear that this is no mere revival of the conception of history which 
dominated Western thinking from Augustine to Bossuet. The development 
of historical-mindedness in the century between Vico ard Ranke, which 
Friedrich Meinecke called Historismus and described as a permanent “revo- 
lution” in Western thought, was a genuine mutation in intellectual history. 
The Tillichs and Toynbees who have wrestled with the meaning of “history” 
since this revolution live in a very different thought-world from that of the 
Bishop of Hippo, and their books have a quite different tone from the Civitas 
Dei. No better example of this can be found than this latest addition to the 
meaning-of-history literature by the learned English Jesuit, Father D’Arcy. 

In spite of his title, Father D’Arcy does not really investigate either the 
“meaning” or the “matter” of history. He sets himself to answer three 
questions: Does “history” constitute genuine knowledge, as science does? 
Is “philosophy of history” a legitimate and fruitful occupation of the human 
mind? And finally, can Christianity contribute anything to the better under- 
standing of history at the philosophical level? In baldest terms his answer 
to each question is yes. At the close he disclaims having made any addition 
to either the matter or the meaning of history as historian or as philosopher, 
but he is satisfied that he has suggested how Christian insights may “enlarge 
our vision of human efforts and human achievements”. If this sounds ar- 
rogant to the historian or the philosopher, the author hastens to add that the 
problem of understanding is “far more complicated” for the Christian theo- 
logian than for the others, since they may explain history quite simply “in 
terms of economic determinism or biological analogies” while he must take 
account of a great many complex variables: for instance, the supreme 
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importance of every individual, the relation of the temporal and the ever- 
lasting, human freedom, and the problem of evil (p. 275). It is amusing to 
imagine Augustine sitting down thus modestly to ask what Christianity might 
contribute to an understanding of man’s “history”. 

The argument is briefly as follows: History is not “science”, but it is a 
genuine way to truth. What a historian does in steeping himself in the sources 
and patiently putting together related scraps of evidence produces genuine 
knowledge. The process inevitably involves interpretation and its success 
is related to the historian’s knowledge of human nature as well as to his 
technical skill. Philosophy of history — “epic or gnomic history” — is real 
knowledge of a more synthetic kind, based on empirical data but not limited 
to these data, borrowing as well from the insights of poets, prophets, and 
artists. In the various philosophies of history which have been developed 
from the Hebrew prophets to Toynbee, the crucial problems have been the 
reality of moral judgment and the goals of “Providence” or “Progress”. No 
philosophy of history has been or can be satisfactory, but we will always have 
attempts to understand the meaning of history, whether we like it or not. 
Christianity can contribute to these attempts although it cannot develop a 
philosophy as such. Three “cliff-like ideas”, however, stand in the way of 
any easy relating of Christian belief to secular history: the eschatological 
emphasis in Christianity, the other-worldly emphasis, and the belief in Provi- 
dence. Eschatology highlights the crucial importance of each individual and 
his decisions, apart from the social process. Otherworldliness deemphasizes 
the achievements of culture. And the idea of Providence seems to imperil 
human freedom. But social progress and cultural achievement can be of 
significance to Christians, and are to many of them. At least these things 
“need not be looked upon as a waste product”. And rightly considered, 
“freedom and Providence go together”. A Christian cannot either correct or 
improve the historian or do the job of the philosopher. But he can contribute 
certain “clues” to the deeper understanding of history. These clues iie im- 
bedded in the Christian doctrines of the Incarnation, the Headship of Christ, 
and the redemption of evil through vicarious sacrifice. 

Such a summary does less than justice to the reflections of a cultured and 
profound theological mind. But it also may do something more than justice. 
The book is rambling and discursive, there is little logical progression of 
ideas, and the treatment of key problems or persons is often scattered through 
parts of several chapters. The author’s criticism of others is penetrating, his 
judgments are mature, and his obiter dicta are often arresting. But his own 
views are more often implicit in what he criticizes than explicit in what he 
writes on his own, and it is not easy to determine just where he stands. Even 
in his criticisms of others he is difficult to follow because he gives no re- 
ferences to his materials (it is not enough in the case of a writer as prolific 
as C. S. Lewis to refer airily to his attack on historicism). And so any sum- 
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mary will inevitably distort an author who seems deliberately to say to his 


reader, “This is a difficult and complex subject, so I will circle around it and | 


make stabs at its center rather than try to lay it out for you to see at a glance.” 

With these precautions, we may attempt to place Father D’Arcy in the 
‘growing company of Christian theologians who have burst into print on the 
meaning of history. If we call “the right” those who reject any connection 
whatever between “Christianity” and “history” (Christ’s Kingdom is not of 
this world), and “the left”, those who see some kind of progressive realization 
of Christianity in history (the Kingdom is within history), then Father D’Arcy 
is somewhere in the center, perhaps more to the left than to the right. Like 
Reinhold Niebuhr (whom he only mentions once), he fights a two-front war 


against the positivists who see no meaning in history and the idealists who | 


see too much. But he shies away from the paradoxes so dear to Niebuhr and 
other Protestant thinkers: the mystery over against the meaning in history, 
man’s involvement in history versus his transcendence over it, moral judgment 
within history and beyond it. To Father D’Arcy all these paradoxes are 
caught up and resolved in the doctrine of the Incarnation. The Incarnation 
was “an historical fact”. In humbling himself God dignified human nature 
and history. Christ “continues in the world and in history”. “The Church is 
the extension of Christ in time.” In demeaning himself Christ meant to bring 
to the Father “the filial and creaturely worship of the poor but precious finite” 
(a fine phrase). Thus “the fleeting values of time and history are rescued 
from oblivion” (pp. 172, 175, 244, 272). 

The central position of the doctrine of the Incarnation in Father D’Arcy’s 
book is in the best tradition of his Order. To the Jesuit nothing in human 
nature or history is so foreign or remote from the divine as to be unredeem- 
able. And so Father D’Arcy is more severe in his criticism of the “ascetic” 
tradition in Christianity, whether Catholic or Protestant, than he is of secu- 
larizing tendency. He offers only the most incidental criticism of historical 
philosophies like Marxism and indulges in none of Niebuhr’s passionate 
attacks on the pride and blindness of the Utopians. He is unusually “soft” 
on Arnold Toynbee and Gerald Heard, appreciative of the “immense sweep 
and daring” of Tillich’s thought, and intrigued by the daring evolutionism of 
Father Teilhard de Chardin, at the same time that he criticizes each. His 
heaviest artillery seems to be reserved for those who deny any relevance of 
Christianity to the philosophy of history, such as Karl Barth, C. S. Lewis, 
Joseph Pieper, and Herbert Butterfield (he might well have included Karl 
Léwith and Jacques Maritain). (The inclusion of Butterfield here as one who 
has recently turned back from his “‘philosophizing” in Christianity and History 
[1949] to scepticism about ethical judgments in history indicates that the 
author has not read Butterfield’s The Whig Interpretation of History [1931].) 
In other words Father D’Arcy is more afraid of the “ascetics” than of the 
“historicizers” among his fellow Christians. He sees that the issue is one that 
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divides both Catholics and Protestants alike, but he tends to select the 
“ascetics” mostly from among Protestants. Those closest to his own point 
of view, upon whom he draws most frequently for decisive insight, are Car- 
dinal Newman, Abbot Butler of Downside, and his fellow Jesuits, Fathers 
Malevez, Daniélou, and Gerard Manly Hopkins. 

The Meaning and Matter of History is an important contribution to this 
generation’s literature on the Christian understanding of history. Whether 
this literature will actually influence historical writing as the ideas of Marx, 
Darwin, and Freud have done is a doubtful prospect, which I have tried to 
discuss elsewhere.’ Historians will probably not read this heavily theological 
book any more readily than the far inferior essay of Maritain, On The Philo- 
sophy of History. But Father D’Arcy’s book seems to me the most wide- 
ranging and stimulating example of what Malevez calls the “incarnationalist 
school” of writing on the subject. The historian will find that the author 
understands his activities better than Maritain, though not so well as Chris- 
topher Dawson. The philosopher will find little to interest him, but the 
theologian may find a good deal. If a theologian is known by the Scriptural 
company he keeps, then much can be learned from the fact that Father 
D’Arcy turns and turns again to two passages at crucial points in his argu- 
ment: to the parable of the Last Judgment (the earthly act “is not lost”) and 
to St. Paul’s speech at the Areopagus (which “heralded the alliance between 
Christianity and humanism”). The author belongs to the main stream of 
Christian Humanism. 

One arbitrary and (to this reader) quite unjustifiable use of terms must be 
noted. Father D’Arcy uses the word “historicism” as “identical with a philo- 
sophy of history” (see pp. 11, 63, 66-68, 159-161, 163, 189). “The word is 
young,” Meinecke wrote in 1936 in the preface to Die Enstehung des His- 
torismus, and it has not yet found its way into our dictionaries and encyclo- 
pedias. But Troeltsch and Meinecke gave it a quite definite meaning — the 
historical relativism which reduces all absolute laws or values to phenomena 
originating and developing in time — and it seems quite inexcusable to bleach 
this meaning out of the word. If Father D’Arcy must have a new word for a 
philosophy of history, why not “historiosophy’”’? 


E. Harris HARBISON 


1 In Church History, XXI (June 1952), 3-13, and The Christian Scholar, XLI (Dec. 
1958), 619-623. 
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THEORIES OF History. Edited with Introduction and Commentary by Patrick 
Gardiner. Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1959. Pp. ix, 549. 


This is an anthology of readings in the philosophy of history. It consists of 
forty selections divided into two parts, “classical and contemporary sources”; 
and it ranges from The New Science of history to the new Oxford movement 
in philosophy. Part I deals chiefly with European thinkers in what is now 
called the “speculative” tradition. The survey begins with Vico, continues 
with selections from Kant, Herder, Condorcet, Hegel, Comte, Marx, Plekha- 
nov, Tolstoy, and ends with Spengler, Dilthey, Croce, and Mannheim. A few 
English writers also make their appearance; e.g., John Stuart Mill, Buckle, 
Toynbee, and Collingwood. Part II deals exclusively with English and 
American philosophers who belong to what is called the “analytic” movement 
in contemporary thought. The contributors include both well-known names 
— e.g., Russell, Walsh, Popper, Berlin, Hempel, White, Nagel, and Mandel- 
baum — and other names familiar only to those who follow the professional 
literature of philosophical journals. 

The leading theme in Part I is the quest for the meaning of history. In 
other words, most of the selections deal with theories of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries according to which it was legitimate to give (or attempt) 
a philosophical interpretation of history as a unified system and according 
to which this interpretation usually involved the postulate of a rational prin- 
ciple, structure, pattern, or “law” in history. The leading themes in Part II 
are (1) that this ambitious project of “speculative” thought — “speculative” 
is a derogatory term in philosophical usage — has been a conspicuous failure 
and (2) that “analytic” thinking about history is more fruitful by setting itself 
the more modest task of clarifying specific problems in the language of 
history. The major problems analyzed in Part II are the problems of objec- 
tivity, explanation, causation, determinism, and prediction in history. 

The anthology that emerges from this outline is a fine piece of work. It is 
the most comprehensive and useful survey of its kind; and it will be indispen- 
sable for seminars in the philosophy of history. Its contents run to more than 
five hundred large pages; and the forty selections are judiciously chosen with 
a view to discussing a specific problem or to bringing out the essential features 
of a man’s thought. Moreover, the editor, Mr. Patrick Gardiner, whose 
previous book, The Nature of Historical Explanation (1952), was an influen- 
tial work in the recent revival of the philosophical study of history, has greatly 
added to the value of the selections by his introductions and extensive com- 
ments. These are invariably informative, learned, and stimulating. They also 
pull the work together so that it has a kind of continuity and structure of its 
own; indeed, they provide a helpful, general introduction to what is meant 


1 The only exception here is the radio debate between Pieter Geyl and Arnold J. Toyn- 
bee on A Study of History. 
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by the philosophy of history in our times. The book includes an excellent 
bibliographical appendix. 

_It would be hopeless to tackle any specific issue in such a comprehensive, 
documentary survey; but an anthology may stimulate some general reflections; 
and this volume did raise some questions in my mind along the following 
lines. First, the division of the work reflects an interesting cultural and in- 
tellectual difference between European thought, on the one hand, and Anglo- 
American philosophy, on the other. Secondly, this difference, I believe, is not 
adequately rendered by the terminological cliché of “speculative” vs. ‘“an- 
alytic” thinking about history. Thirdly, the current philosophical trends of 
linguistic analysis are still a somewhat half-hearted way of meeting the 
challenge of history. 


In English and American philosophy, history has long been, as Morris R. 
Cohen observed, “the most neglected province”. Among English philoso- 
phers — not historians — it is only when we come to John Stuart Mill that we 
find a special chapter on history in a general “system of logic”. And the 
interesting essay, The Presuppositions of Critical History, by F. H. Bradley 
followed a little later in the last century. None of the founding fathers of the 
empirical tradition apparently thought that history was a subject worth 
thinking about, not even Hume who turned to history as a relief from philo- 
sophy. 

Nor have their successors in our times been more kind to history. English 
analytic philosophy from G. E. Moore to C. D. Broad contributed nothing 
to the study of history. Russell, of course, has written extensively on politics 
and history, and his critique of dialectical materialism is included in the 
present volume; but, like Hume, he has said very little about history in the 
context of his own serious thinking about problems in philosophy. Again, 
logical positivism contributed nothing to the study of history — with two note- 
worthy exceptions: (1) the essay by C. G. Hempel, “The Function of General 
Laws in History”, which, as Mr. Gardiner remarks, “has attained the status 
of a kind of classic in the field”; and (2) the series of essays (now published 
as a book) by Karl Popper entitled “The Poverty of Historicism”. Even 
American pragmatism produced surprisingly little in the field of history. It 
did have a great influence on the thinking of historians; but neither Peirce nor 
James had much to say about history; and for Dewey, a cultural philosopher 
par excellence, it was the analysis of science, not history, that was the key 
to philosophy.* 


2 In Dewey’s Logic, ten pages out of more than five hundred deal with “judgments 
recognized to be historical.” Only when pragmatism linked with Marxism, as in the case 
of Professor Sidney Hook, or with systematic studies in the history of philosophy, as 
in the case of Professor John H. Randall, did it move into the domain cf the philosophy 
of history. 
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Thus, despite a few notable exceptions, it is safe to say that, even in our To b 
own times, Anglo-American philosophy has, on the whole, by-passed history. man ; 
This situation explains the special niche occupied by R. G. Collingwood. He “man 
was the most persistent philosophical critic to inveigh against this neglect of In thi 
history and to remind his colleagues at Oxford that “the chief business of upon 
twentieth-century philosophy is to reckon with twentieth-century history”. histo1 
He was almost alone in nagging away at the thesis that history was an auto- of im 
nomous branch of human knowledge, and that English philosophers should sciou: 
take it seriously instead of doing philosophy as if history did not exist and as is dir 
if they did not exist in history. “When I read their works ... I find myself sciou 
constantly haunted by the thought that their <r of knowledge . . . not about 
only ignore historical thinking but are actually inconsistent with there being Acco 
such a thing.” In this sense, it is an act of historical justice, as it were, that perie: 
The Idea of History, published posthumously, has been a rallying point for narra 
the recent revival of interest in history sponsored by the new Oxford move- whicl 
ment in philosophy. Ag 
What gives this brief historical reminder a special edge is the fact that, The ‘ 
during the same time when philosophers in England and America seemed to “forn 
care rather little about history, the study of history had become a veritable the a 
obsession in European thought. It is customary, and quite correct, to say that one ¢ 
this inte!!ectual revolution begins with Vico; but it is perhaps more startling “unit 
to see how quickly the movement loosely labelled “historicism” gathered | confi 
momentum. For, within the short time of a hundred years after Vico, the kind 
sudden awakening of a historical consciousness had produced the most re- the / 
markable consequences: it had launched the “new science” of history; and it Kant 
had transformed the nature of European thought in the image of history. logic. 
Philosophy — heretofore allied with theology, mathematics, or the physical it is ¢ 
sciences — discovered history. Human experience was interpreted as a con- proce 
sciousness of history, and history became the universal category for thinking abou 
about man and society. This is what we find in Herder and Hegel, in Marx those 
and Engels, in Condorcet and Comte, in Nietzsche and Dilthey, in Danilevski betwe 
and Spengler, in Croce and Ortega y Gasset — in short, in the “speculative” histo! 
theories that dominate the first part of this anthology. Both 
It is too simple, I believe, to make these thinkers stand and fall on the what 
grounds of the metaphysical “laws” which they thought they had discovered and ( 
in history. Some of them never believed in such laws. But, more importantly, logic. 
the criticism of their metaphysics tends to overlook that something else was for a 
at stake in these “speculative” theories. Also at stake was the epistemological least 
question, what is the nature of historical experience, and how do we think analy 
about the processes in history in order to make them intelligible? The Th 
metaphysical issue is always tied up with a logical issue. histo! 
No wonder these thinkers “speculated” about the meaning of history. To The : 
them history had become the most pervasive mode of experience and thought. as wi 
' 
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To be empirically-minded meant to be historically-minded. To think about 
man and the world, on an empirical basis, meant to think about history; for 
“man”, as Ortega put it neatly, “has no nature; what he has... is history.” 
In this sense, the “speculative” method is quite empirical; but it rests its case 
upon a specific meaning of experience. Human experience is inherently 
historical. It is not what, say, the British “empiricists” said it was: a collection 
of impressions and ideas. Or, the consciousness of man is a historical con- 
sciousness. It is not the abstract cogito that Descartes said it was. Thus history 
is directly accessible to human experience and consciousness; and this con- 
sciousness of history, or history as a reality, is a subject matter worth thinking 
about. This is a major difference from the “analytic” conception of history. 
According to this conception, history is not directly given to human ex- 
perience or thought. It is accessible only through the medium of historical 
narratives. Thus it is the language of history, not the consciousness of history, 
which is the proper subject matter for philosophical analysis. 

Again, the two methods differ sharply in the way they think about history. 
The “analytic” method tends to employ the same concepts and techniques of 
“formal” logic in the case of history as in the case of human knowledge in 
the abstract sciences. For if history be knowledge, and knowledge be cut of 
one cloth (which is the metaphysical assumption behind the doctrine of the 
“unity of science”) then history must be subject to the same methods of 
confirmation and modes of thought that we use in the sciences or any other 
kind of knowledge. The “speculative” method, on the other hand, discarded 
the Aristotelian structure of formal logic — still unconditionally valid for 
Kant — in the name of history and replaced it by some kind of “dialectical” 
logic. In other words, “dialectics” is more than an excuse for bad metaphysics; 
it is also — and perhaps primarily — an instrument for analyzing the historical 
process. It is also a methodological principle, or a claim that in thinking 
about history we use logical methods and techniques which are different from 
those developed in mathematics and the general sciences. Thus the distinction 
between a “speculative” and an “analytic” tradition in the philosophy of 
history is misleading, even though ‘it is firmly entrenched in the literature. 
Both conceptions are empirical and analytic. But they differ radically in (1) 
what they analyze: the reality of history or the language of historical works; 
and (2) how they analyze: according to a dialectical or according to a formal 
logic. These differences are worth emphasizing because they are still valid 
for a philosophical analysis of history in our own times. Thus they are at 
least as important as (if not more so than) the question whether such an 
analysis discovers any general patterns or “laws” in history. 

The intellectual re-orientation of European thought under the impact of 
historicism spread, as we know, far beyond philosophy in the technical sense. 
The scientific studies in politics, sociology, and psychology became historical 
as well and invariably employed some kind of “dialectical” logic as in the 
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case of Marx and Freud. Historicism may not have been, as Friedrich effect 
Meinecke believed it was, “the greatesi spiritual revolution” in the modern things 
world, but it has had the most profound effect on European thought during of the 
the last hundred years.* Yet, to repeat, the revolution did not cross the in Pat 
Channel or the Atlantic. The logic of history did not catch the imagination It alm 
of philosophers in England or America — until very recently. Surely, here is of me 
a subject for a study of the cultural lag in the history of ideas. are nc 
The change that has taken place in recent years is due chiefly to the rise I re 
of a new philosophical movement in England after World War II. It is a hopek 
movement closely associated with the posthumous works of Ludwig Wittgen- exclus 
stein, expanded and modified by a group of contemporary Oxford philo- | suppo 
sophers. This new Oxford movement in philosophy has different branches Gardi: 
and different interests; but one of its interests has been to re-open the study on Co: 
of history, and this for a simple reason. “Analytic” philosophy in the tra- Even 
ditional sense had little or no use for history because it was interested in salvati 
analyzing either the abstract language of sense data or the artificial languages odd — 
of science. “Analytic” philosophy in the Oxford sense, however, finds history there : 
most congenial because it is primarily interested in analyzing our natural or the 
language as it is spoken, written, and used in ordinary life. And this, on the to be | 
whole, is the language of history as well. Historical narratives are not written are de 
in the technical language of science — if they were, nobody would read them — voice | 
but in the ordinary language of life and literature. Thus the “logic of history” sophy 
has suddenly become a legitimate and rewarding subject for the philosopher pheno 
interested in the analysis of ordinary language. If Collingwood were alive logical 
today, he would have reason to rejoice at this vindication of his long and odd — 
lonely campaign to make the study of history a respectable discipline in design 
English philosophy. It is as if another phase of the doctrine of splendid conter 
isolation had come to an end. which 
we Wi: 
This statement, I think, needs to be qualified in the light of the selections I at 
included in Part II of this anthology. These “contemporary sources”, as I should 
said, are strictly English and American. Now, in a sense, this is a reasonable choice 
restriction, for it enables the editor to give a truly representative sample of biassec 
one type of thinking about history. Moreover, the sample conveys the im- porary 
pression of unity because it is full of cross-references and because the contri- history 
butors not only cite each other frequently, but also tend to speak the same langua 
language of philosophical analysis. Yet the editor pays for achieving these whom 
% Even the arts responded to this awakening of the historical sense: influences from pe - 
the East and from Africa entered into painting and sculpture (by conscious choice); and meanil 
European literature produced such masterpieces as War and Peace, A la Recherche du our hi: 
Temps Perdu, The Magic Mountain, Finnegans Wake, and many other works of the world. 
same genre, all of which expressed a deep concern about history. — The general course 
of this movement in European thought and culture at the turn of the century is shown 4 Le., 
with great skilJ by H. Stuart Hughes in Consciousness and Society (New York, 1958). exceptic 
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effects — people who speak the same language also often say the same 
things. Thus there are unnecessary and tiresome repetitions in the discussion 
of the different topics. More importantly, the principle of selection employed 
in Part II creates the impression that philosophy is quite a parochial business. 
It almost appears as if it were a kind of game played for the entertainment 
of members belonging to the same and rather restricted club where outsiders 
are not admitted simply because they speak a different language. 

I realize, of course, that the editor of an anthology is always up against a 
hopeless problem of selection; but what is involved in this rigid policy of 
exclusion is, I suspect, more than an issue of editorial expediency. For, 
suppose we confine ourselves to the English and American scene, as Mr. 
Gardiner does, it seems strange, to put it mildly, that in the space of 250 pages 
on contemporary sources we find nothing but one type of logical analysis.‘ 
Even if we rule out metaphysically-minded thinkers as beyond the pale of 
salvation, this strict discipline mocks the spirit of empiricism. Again, it seems 
odd — to me, at least — that, aside from the debate between Geyl and Toynbee, 
there should not be a single selection from a professional historian in England 
or the United States. Surely, a voice like Butterfield’s or Namier’s deserves 
to be heard somewhere in an anthology of this kind, even if Beard and Becker 
are dead. And, in the end, I confess it also seems strange that there is no 
voice pleading the case of the “speculative” tradition in contemporary philo- 
sophy — no religious thinker, no dialectical materialist, no neo-Hegelian, no 
phenomenologist, no existentialist; yes, not even a sociological or psycho- 
logical analysis of history that is off-beat and challenging. There is something 
odd — philosophically odd — about this rigid quota system. It is a policy 
designed to isolate philosophy from history, including the cross-currents of 
contemporary thought. To exclude from a collection of this kind all works 
which do not belong to our own cultural and intellectual milieu looks as if 
we wish to keep the reality of history out of an anthology of history. 

I am not trying to raise the pedantic point of whether this piece or that 
should have been included in the anthology: that is a matter of editorial 
choice. I am not even arguing about whether the sample as a whole is unduly 
biassed. I am more interested in the general observation that these “contem- 
porary sources” do not seem “to reckon [as yet] with twentieth century 
history”. Analytic philosophers are deeply conscious of problems in the 
language of history, but there seems to be hardly anybody among them to 
whom the reality of history is a problem worth thinking about. In fact, they 
tend to think that the whole concept of history as a reality is confusing, if not 
meaningless. By “history as a reality” I mean not only that history is also 
our history, that we directly respond to history in our own experience of the 
world. I also mean the consciousness that history — as past, recorded, and 


4 I.e., a mixture of logical and linguistic analysis. Although there are one or two 
exceptions, they do not count in the over-all balance. 
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written up — may be, in the words of Stephen Dedalus, “‘a nightmare from the me 
which I am trying to awaken”. For history is also a problem, in part at least, planati 
because the spectacular increase in our knowledge of history seems to have langua 
run parallel with a decrease in meaning; or because the reality of history has conver 
become more unintelligible and uncontrollable as our knowledge of history is writt 
has become more specialized and technical. In this sense, history is a problem moven 
apart from the language of history, just as the “reality” of science — as a body “specu 
of knowledge, a social institution, and a way of life — is an objective problem logic. 
apart from the logical analysis of the language of science. But, as far as I can to an 1 
see, only speculative minds dare remind us of the fact that history is real and unders 
earnest, as it were, and not a “linguistic” problem only. unders 
Now we need this reminder even for an understanding of the language of think : 
historical works in the library; for what the linguistic method of analysis seems is both 
to overlook is that it falls back upon an assumption which has an odd uses 0! 
metaphysical flavor. The assumption is that the language of history can be the us 
analyzed in isolation from history as a reality. With this assumption the new which 
Oxford movement of linguistic analysis betrays its basic affinity with logical from i 
positivism. The so-called revolution in recent English philosophy stopped at helples 
a half-way mark. It broke with the positivistic posit that philosophy, in order played 
to be a science, must and should deal only with the language of science or sense is inde 
perception; but it has retained the more fundamental principle of positivism — prov 
according to which the sole function of philosophy is the analysis of language.® that it 
Thus what the new Oxford movement has achieved is an expansion of the the re 
doctrine of linguistic analysis. The philosopher is now entitled, in the name 
of logical analysis, to deal not only with the language of sense data, physical 
concepts, and mathematical symbols, but with language in general — including 
the language of ordinary life, history, and literature. Yet, as far as I can see, 
he must still use language as his only tool of thought; he must still treat it as THE S' 
if it were a self-contained universe; he still assumes that he can make sense and P; 
out of language without inquiring into the non-linguistic aspects of the world the Nu 
around us. 1959. 
Whether this assumption works in the case of the language of science is a 
different matter; it does not work in the case of history. The “logical” structure Dr. Ni 
of ordinary language — if this be the language of history — is itself inherently the en 
historical. It is so complex and messy, in part, because it constantly responds pattert 
to powers and pressures in reality. It is changing, in part at least, as a result nation 
of changes in the non-linguistic, objective processes in history. Thus to think ones, 
that we understand the “logic” of history by concentrating on its language here it 
only is to think quite unhistorically. The way history is “written”, say, in the -  Toynb 
eighteenth century and today, depends, in part, upon the nature of the world empiri 
in which history is written. In this respect, the language of history, including is rath 
5 In this respect, the Wittgenstein of the Investigations is still the same Wittgenstein ventio 
of the Tractatus. with 
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the meaning of words, the categories of thought, and the methods of ex- 
planation, is much more deeply involved in its own subject matter than the 
language of science. It is both a product of history and the instrument of 
converting Geschdfte into Geschichte, i.e., what happened in history into what 
is written up as history. It is something like this interaction, this odd reflexive 
movement between language and reality, that puzzled earlier thinkers of a 
“speculative” nature and moved them to plead the cause of a “dialectical” 
logic. This does not mean that an analysis of language is not a valuable clue 
to an understanding of history. What it does mean is simply that in order to 
understand this language, we must also move beyond it. We must also try to 
understand the world in which historians write their works and philosophers 
think about them. “Analytic” thinkers, apparently, still feel that this move 
is both unnecessary and confusing. They are interested only in studying the 
uses of language; but, surely, this is not enough, for in order to understand 
the uses of language we must also know a few things about the world in 
which language is used and abused. For the use of language is inseparable 
from its abuse. Thus without a critical standard beyond language we are 
helpless against the powers in history, both past and present, that have always 
played the ordinary language game in order to deceive and destroy. Language 
is indeed an indispensable clue to an understanding of the world we live in 
— provided we aproach it in a dialectical spirit, that is, provided we remember 
that it has always been used both to reveal and to conceal the truth about 
the realities of history. 


HANS MEYERHOFF 


THE STRUCTURE OF NATIONS AND Empires: A Study of the Recurring Patterns 
and Problems of the Political Order in Relation to the Unique Problems of 
the Nuclear Age. By Reinhold Niebuhr. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1959. Pp. 306. 


Dr. Niebuhr in this book is above all a historian attempting by the study of 
the empirical evidence appropriate to his problem to find the “perennial 
patterns” in the building of “integral, parochial communities” (city-states, 
nation-states) and those enlarged communities, built out of such parochial 
ones, which we call empires. The theologian and the philosopher remain 
here in the background. Indeed, Dr. Niebuhr is much truer to what Arnold 
Toynbee, perhaps somewhat disingenuously, refers to as his own “well-tried 
empirical method” than was Toynbee himself. Dr. Niebuhr’s book, it is true, 
is rather analytical and comparative history than narrative history, or con- 
ventional institutional history. Above all, Dr. Niebuhr is here concerned 
with combatting the thesis that — to state it rather more crudely than he 
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does — modern democracy has fully succeeded in putting consent in place of 
force in building and ruling political societies, and that therefore, once the 
wicked Russians reform or are beaten, there will be no more empires, no 
more “imperialism”. 

Dr. Niebuhr bases his analysis on a familiar and surely perfectly valid 
distinction between “community” (the cohesive, “horizontal” internal forces 
in a group or society that its members feel as in a sense voluntary) and 
“dominion” (the “vertical” force of cohesion inherent in a central authority 
able to use force). Both community and dominion, he insists, are always 
present in all human societies, in varying degrees, subject to constant change, 
to the rise and fall of historical sequences. The great bulk of his book is a 
series of case histories, taken almost wholly from Western history, and 
extending from the Ancient Near East to the present Russian and American 
empires, in which he tries to estimate the part played by each of these two 
great forces in the building and maintenance of nations and empires. 
Throughout he is concerned to show that the difficulties of establishing 
genuine community are age-old, that force (but never quite force alone for 
long) has always been necessary to make a state, even the United States of 
America, and that there are no signs whatever that our own democracy is 
not also still subject to this necessity. Dr. Niebuhr’s own philosophic position 
comes out clearest in his analysis of the role of what he calls “Utopianism” 
in the process of political integration. The Utopian ideal and the Utopian 
effort to eliminate dominion entirely — as for example in the Marxist 
“withering away of the state” — have in the past, he maintains, just because 
they attempt the fulfillment of incompatible goals, resulted usually in a 
strengthening of the part played by dominion — and dominion of an extreme, 
intolerable kind — in the would-be Utopian society. 

Dr. Niebuhr modestly insists in his preface that the specialist will find his 
knowledge inadequate, but the truth is that he has gone to good sources, 
often to the work of the impeccable specialist himself, and that the facts with 
which he works are good, sound facts. This book is a suggestive experiment 
in a field, that of comparative history, which should seem a legitimate field 
of study even to those traditional historians who distrust anything that smacks 
of the philosophy of history. It is difficult to quarrel with its basic thesis: 
however new in a sense the promises of modern democracy and the 
achievements of modern science and technology may be, the current posture 
of the United States and the Soviet Union is indeed a familiar one with 
sovereign states, surely from Sumer on. 

Dr Niebuhr puts his purpose clearly in his preface: 


This study of the perennial patterns, recurring problems and varied, but similar 
structures of the political order was undertaken with an eye on our present 
perplexities. It was prompted by the conviction that our generation, which faced 
the seemingly novel perplexities of the nuclear stalemate and of our encounter 
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with the new secular religion of communism, might be tempted to forget the 
lessons which the past history of man offers every new generation. I thought the 
temptation to overestimate the novelty of the present situation was particularly 
great in a young nation, suddenly flung to a position of world responsibility by 
its great power. 


We may hope that his countrymen will listen to him, and indeed he is sure 
to have an appreciative and influential audience for this book as for his 
earlier ones. But this book does aim at a wider, or at least a somewhat 
different audience, than that which has taken to heart the tough-minded 
liberalism of his work in theology and ethics. Are his countrymen, his 
reasonably educated and thoughtful countrymen, prepared to accept his 
lessons from history? This book may give us occasion to consider the attitudes 
educated Americans have toward history. Needless to say, there are many 
such attitudes, and the problem of generalizing about “American” opinion in 
this matter is at least as knotty as any other phase of the problem of national 
character. But some loose and possibly useful generalities are possible. 

Even though the best-known American pronunciamento about history is 
the first Henry Ford’s “history is bunk”, our countrymen are much con- 
cerned with the past — with their past. Indeed, there are two by no means 
unimportant senses of what the past can mean which show us Americans as 
history-conscious indeed. First, there is the museum sense of history. We 
are perhaps a bit ruthless in our willingness to — and in our ability to — 
destroy specific buildings of the past when they stand in the way of what we 
think of as “modern improvements”. But as any archaeologist well knows, 
men have always torn down in peace or war, and then rebuilt in a more 
modern style. Americans usually leave at least specimen buildings, if they 
are old enough, like the former province house in Boston or Trinity Church 
on lower Broadway in New York, where they look painfully out of place 
nowadays — “historic”, in fact, in the common American sense of the word. 
But it should be enough to mention Williamsburg, Virginia, fully restored 
at Rockefeller expense to its eighteenth-century look, including a fine 
eighteenth-century super-market, or perhaps the antique-filled Michigan 
museum or the restored Wayside Inn of the very same Henry Ford who said 
that history is bunk. 

Yet even in Colonial Williamsburg they cannot keep motorcars off the 
streets — not to speak of young, and not so young, women in costumes the 
eighteenth century would have thought indecent on a male. Our museum 
directors have been most skillful at making the most of their materials; there 
is no need to question the educational as well as the entertainment value of 
such skillful visual presentations of the past. But the fact is that the most 
ingenious museum, the best-arranged national historical park, is — has to be 
— part of the dead past, not of the living past. 

Yet it is probably true that such concrete mementos of our past do promote 
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in those who visit them a second attitude toward the past common among 
Americans. This is the very old, very important set of feelings toward the 
past Croce held was promoted by what he called “oratorical” history — the 
glow of patriotic pride, the sense of belonging to a great collective enterprise, 
even perhaps a trace of Roman pietas toward the ancestors. It is not at all 
clear how free from such sentiments, and from a desire to arouse such 
sentiments in their readers, the first confident generation of “scientific” 
professional academic historians in the United States really were; at any 
rate, it is quite clear that a fine residue of simple American patriotism 
survived the discoveries that the Tories were really Loyalists, and decent 
people, that George III was something well short of a Caligula, and that the 
American revolutionists were not very good constitutional historians of the 
British Empire. 

This second attitude toward the past is by no means a disposition to learn 
from the past, or to take the past as something still at work, conditioning our 
behavior, setting specific limits to what we can do; and it is far from a 
conscious attempt to use the data of history, as the meteorologist tries to use 
his, to generalize and, within limits, predict. This past does it is true “live”, 
but as an adornment, a wonder, as something interesting, even romantic, and 
above all, respectable. Our national desire to get back of Columbus somehow, 
to Leif the Red or St. Brendan or the lost tribes of Israel, is well known; but 
all this past gets nicely glossed over, as when the Massachusetts authorities 
christened a new highway in the poor farmlands of the central part of the 
state whence Shays came the “Daniel Shays Memorial Highway”. Now the 


activities of Shays today would be, as the historian least desirous of re-creating | 


the past through empathy would have to note they surely were in 1786, 


treasonous; yet here Shays is, duly memorialized and made respectable by the | 


mere fact of being “history”. In Maine, tourist bureaus, if not formal 
authority, have christened a road through what is still almost as horrifying 
a wilderness as it was when the gifted leader struggled through it with his men 


the “Arnold Highway”. But we all know what skillful makers of myth | 


Americans are; the old American West of television is, if it is history at all, 
“oratorical” history indeed. 


Very few Americans, however, are capable of feeling about their past in | 


a way the nineteenth-century Swiss poet Conrad Ferdinand Meyer put with 
eloquence — and great accuracy — in his Chor der Toten: 


Wir Toten, wir Toten sind gréssere Heere 
Als ihr auf der Erde, als ihr auf dem Meere! 
Wir pfliigten das Feld mit geduldigen Taten, 
Ihr schwinget die Sicheln und schneidet die Saaten, 
Und was wir vollendet und was wir begonnen, 

Das fiillt noch dort oben die rauschenden Bronnen 
Und all unser Lieben und Hassen und Hadern, 
Das klopft noch dort oben in sterblichen Adern, 
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Und was wir an giiltigen Satzen gefunden, 

Dran bleibt aller irdische Wandel gebunden, 
Und unsere Tone, Gebiide, Gedichte 

Erkampfen den Lorbeer im strahlenden Lichte, 
Wir suchen noch immer die menschlichen Ziele - 
Drum ehret und opfert! Denn unser sind viele! 


It is hard indeed for an American to feel that the loves and hates and quarrels 
of the dead still beat in mortal veins. On the contrary, the American, unless 
he is a very exceptional American, comes close to believing that the dead are 
dead indeed, particularly if they died before 1775 or 1789. He is about to 
try to persuade himself in a series of centennials that the dead of 1861-1865 
are no longer at work here on earth. For in each generation he seems to 
renew a belief that he himself really is what St. Jean de Crévecoeur called 
him, “this new man”. In this attitude the American, it is true, merely 
exaggerates an attitude by no means uncommon in Europe by the end of the 
eighteenth century; for the century that had once defined history as “philo- 
sophy teaching by examples” (a definition not wholly inappropriate, by the 
way, to Dr. Niebuhr’s present use of history) ended with a French revolu- 
tionary orator’s remark that “it is permitted to us to believe that we are 
beginning the history of man”. 

To repeat, then: the ordinary educated American, though he may find 
history interesting, though he may even be moved by the history of his own 
country, seems quite unwilling to “learn” from history in the way Dr. 
Niebuhr wants him to do. It must be noted, however, that the American’s 
attitude toward history at least renders him pretty completely immune to all 
forms of deterministic historicism. There is no need to warn him against the 
delusions of “historical inevitability”, for he never had them. Manifest 
destiny, waves of the future, even the historical laws that to Cheyney were 
making the spread of democracy certain, were no more than big, vague, 
heartening concepts, no more than intellectual placebos; no American took 
historical determinism seriously, as a Lenin or a Trotsky did. History for the 
American did indeed ratify the work of common sense and science since 
about 1750, did make Franklin, Jefferson and Edison models; but these are 
mere signposts, not determinants. We are not bound, not limited by them. 

Americans can indeed, and do, as far as the lessons of history go, pursue 
any number of those Utopian goals Dr. Niebuhr finds so unwise. Very 
distinguished Americans, men who have succeeded in the world of affairs, 
not just professors or men of God, can go right ahead working out a detailed 
constitution for a world state, to begin its working tomorrow. Americans 
actually in positions of reponsibility can go right ahead, even though a 
Sukarno warns them against the attempt, trying to turn Indonesia, or Tahiti, 
or perhaps Okinawa, into another Wisconsin; or, since this example may 
seem of not altogether good omen, let us say, into a nice democratic society 
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of the kind generations of foreign observers — a Tocqueville, a Bagehot, a | 


Bryce — found in the New England town. (it is interesting to note that 


recent European travelers in America have hardly noticed this fine old in- | 


stitution, though it is still presumably there). 


Yet there is, of course, hope in the mere fact that Dr. Niebuhr can publish, 


and has an audience. There is even more encouragement in the evident 
interest the young take in his work. And, although, as is often remarked, we 
as a nation have never extended “dominion” over our civilized equals, merely 
over Red Men whom we have largely killed off, though we have no real 


experience as an imperial power, it may yet be possible for a sufficient num- | 


ber of important Americans to recognize the fact that there is now an Ameri- 
can Empire sc that we can begin to face the problem of what to do with it. 
Dr. Niebuhr would be the last to claim he has written a manual for such 
people; but a pondered reading of his book can at least set them more firmly 
on their way. This, indeed, is philosophy teaching by example. 


CRANE BRINTON 
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THUCYDIDE ET LE RECIT DES EVENEMENTS* 


RAYMOND ARON 


Lhistoire des guerres est passée de mode. Les forces de production, la struc- 
ture sociale paraissent autrement dignes de retenir l’attention de la postérité. 
Nul ou presque, parmi les historiens académiques, ne voit plus dans les 
armées et les armements la cause majeure du devenir. Seule l'économie semble 
encore susceptible d’apporter un principe de “‘synthése” ou d”‘intégration”. 

Les historiens sont rarement “militaristes” ou “bellicistes”. Bien que, 
logiquement, on puisse attribuer un rdle prédominant 4 des hommes ou a des 
institutions que l’on déteste, psychologiquement on est enclin a négliger ce que 
Yon aime le moins. Toute reconstitution du passé est une sélection; aprés tout, 
peut-étre est-il légitime que nous mesvrions l’importance de tel aspect du 
passé a l’intérét que nous y attachons aujourd’hui. A déprécier “l’économie” 
au profit des “batailles”, on risquerait de s’aliéner l’opinion “progressiste”, 
“€clairée”’. 

Au premier abord, cette attitude répond mal a l’expérience de notre siécle. 
Avec le poéte, on serait tenté de s’écrier: Quel siécle fut jamais plus fertile en 
combats! Congoit-on l'Europe dont, il y a un demi-siécle, l’hégémonie était 
consacrée et illustrée par la marche sur Pékin d’une petite armée européenne 
sous les ordres d’un général allemand, divisée et impuissante, sinon par suite 
de deux guerres impitoyables, le parti le plus faible faisant appel a des 
puissances extraeuropéennes pour l’emporter? La premiére moitié du XXe 
siécle a été l’Age des grandes guerres, comme I’annongait Nietzsche le vision- 
naire. Est-ce ainsi que l’interpréteront les historiens de l’avenir? 

Nous hésitons tous 4 répondre 4 une telle question. Mais pourquoi? 
Thucydide racontait, en détail, les expéditions, les manoeuvres, le choc des 
hoplites et des triéres, sur terre et sur mer. Ce qui l’intéressait, c’était la 
guerre du Péloponése; rien d’autre. Il en analysait les causes lointaines dans 
la formation des cités en un rapide survol des siécles. Le récit détaillé était 
réservé aux délibérations des assemblées, aux discours des hommes d’Etat et 
des stratéges, 4 la tactique des commandants en campagne, a la valeur des 
soldats. L’action humaine en tant que telle — et j’entends par 1a l’action d’un 


* An English translation of this article may be obtained by request to the Editor. 
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ou de quelques hommes aux prises avec un autre ou d’autres hommes — voila 
le centre d’intérét de Thucydide, l’objet d’une oeuvre qui reste, 4 nos yeux, 
un chef-d’oeuvre, le chef-d’oeuvre de V’historiographie antique. Pourquoi la 
guerre de l’Allemagne, 1914-1945, ne trouverait-elle pas son Thucydide? 
Pourquoi semblons-nous tentés de répondre non avant méme d’y avoir 
réfléchi, convaincus qu’un Thucydide du XXe siécle n’existe pas et ne peut 
pas exister? 

C’est 4 cette interrogation que l’essai suivant s’efforce de répondre. Est-ce 
Phistoire 4 raconter qui est autre ou les historiens qui ont changé? 


L’histoire,: telle que la raconte Thucydide, porte en elle, interne au récit, 
Vinterprétation critique et la legon, pragmatique ou philosophique. Rarement 
Phistorien rompt la continuité du récit pour prendre lui-méme la parole. 
Quand il le fait, c’est presque toujours pour un commentaire de spectateur, 
auquel le détachement permet l’équité. Ainsi, 4 la fin du livre VII, cette 
épitaphe sur la tombe de Nicias: “Il était des Grecs de mon temps homme 
qui, par son application au bien dans une entiére conformité avec les régles, 
efit le moins mérité d’en venir 4 cet excés d’infortune.” D’ordinaire, les 
discours des acteurs permettent 4 Thucydide de formuler des propositions 
générales sans avoir 4 intervenir personnellement. Les Grecs du Ve siécle, 
tels qu’ils revivent dans la Guerre du Péloponése, ne sont pas exposés au 
double péril d’hypocrisie et de cynisme que suscitent les idéologies. S’adressant 
aux Grecs de Camarine, les envoyés d’Athénes disent sans géne: “Nous 
exercons 1a-bas notre hégémonie sur nos alliés, selon lutilité que chacun a 
pour nous, accordant l’autonomie aux gens de Chios et de Méthymna contre 
la fourniture de navires, exigeant généralement des autres, avec plus de 
rigueur, le paiement d’un tribut, laissant enfin 4 certains, bien qu’ils soient 
insulaires et d’une conquéte facile, une entiére liberté dans l’alliance, pour 
la raison qu’iis occupent autour du Péloponése des points essentiels” (VI, 85, 
2). Ni les commissaires soviétiques ni les sénateurs américains pour des raisons 
d’ailleurs tout autres n’oseraient parler ce langage. 

L’absence d’idéologie — camouflage ou justification — est, 4 coup sir, une 
des raisons pour lesquelles le récit lui-méme contient l’analyse critique et, 
pour une part, l’interprétation philosophique de l’événement. Ce n’est pas la 
seule. Pour comprendre la satisfaction que donne le récit de Thucydide, il 


1 Les lecteurs qui connaissent les interprétes de Thucydide apercevront sans peine tout 
ce que les pages suivantes doivent 4 Madame de Romilly. J’aurais pu et di la citer a 
chaque page, si je n’avais craint de la compromettre par l’expression que j'ai donnée 
4 des idées qui lui appartiennent. 
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faut saisir et la nature des événements et la nature de la signification que 
Yhistorien leur préte. 

La guerre n’est certes pas, au regard de Thucydide, un bouleversement 
pathétique et dérisoire, 4 la surface de la vague historique. Elle n’est pas une 
maniére, cruelle, sanglante, d’exécuter les arréts du destin ou d’accomplir des 
changements, en tout état de cause inévitables. Qu’il y ait, chez Thucydide, 
un destin historique, peut-étre un “déterminisme historique”, nous le verrons. 
L’historien n’en vise pas moins les actions humaines parce que, seules, elles 
sont dignes d’étre portées a la connaissance de la postérité et qu’elles sont ce 
en quoi consiste, ce par quoi s’accomplit le devenir historique. Ecrire histoire 
de la guerre du Péloponése, c’est raconter comment les Athéniens, emportés 
par l’orgueil et la volonté de puissance, ayant méconnu les conseils de Péri- 
clés, finirent par succomber, en dépit de leur héroisme et d’efforts surhumains. 
De méme que, dans la tragédie, le dénouement est connu de tous les specta- 
teurs, ainsi l’issue de cette lutte de géants est connue des lecteurs dés le 
moment ot ceux-ci lisent le discours de Périclés, prononcé a l’instant ot vont 
se déclencher les hostilités. Si nous sommes sages, nous vaincrons parce que 
nous sommes les plus forts, tel est 4 peu prés le théme de l’orateur. Pro- 
bablement Thucydide* suggére-t-il qu’effectivemeit les Athéniens n’auraient 
pas été vaincus s’ils étaient, jusqu’au bout, demeurés sages, sans interdire au 
lecteur de croire que la sagesse qui efit permis d’éviter la défaite était psy- 
chologiquement impossible. 

L’historien peut, avec le recul des années ou des siécles, ne pas s’intéresser 
au récit des événements parce qu’il en connait le dénouement. I] ressemblerait 
au spectateur de la tragédie qui ne s’intéresserait pas 4 Oedipe roi parce qu’il 
sait, dés le début de la représentation, que Jocaste se donnera la mort et 
qu’Oedipe se crévera les yeux. Ce rapprochement n’est paradoxal qu’en 
apparence. Car il justifie le récit mais dans des circonstances données. Il n’y 
a pas de motif valable de raconter les vies d’hommes dont le souvenir ne 
mérite pas d’étre transmis aux siécles a venir. L’histoire-récit suppose une 
certaine qualité de l’objet historique, c.-a-d. des hommes qui ont vécu les 
événements a retracer. Cette qualité se trouve essentiellement dans l’ordre poli- 
tique et, aux yeux de Thucydide, dans l’acte supréme de la politique, la guerre. 

Le mot politique est, 4 notre époque, devenu équivoque a cause de la 
dualité anglo-saxonne de policy et de politics, 4 cause du doute élevé sur le 
primat de ce que I’on était convenu d’appeler la politique. La politique-policy, 
celle de Michelin ou de la General Motors, celle du pétrole ou des betteraves, 
est le plan d’action, défini soit par rapport a celui qui le congoit (Michelin, 
General Motors) soit par rapport au domaine auquel il s’applique (pétrole, 


2 Thucydide connaissait-il l’issue au moment oi il a rédigé ou révisé le livre I? Les 
interprétes en ont discuté. Il me parait probable que Thucydide, connaissant la défaite 
finale d’Athénes, a modifié ou maintenu le texte de ce discours fameux parce que celui-ci 
garde sa vérité et prend sa signification tragique 4 la lumiére de l’événement ultime. 
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betteraves). La politique-politics désigne, au sens large, dans tous les domaines 
de l’existence sociale, les plans d’actions, congus par des hommes en vue 
d’organiser ou de commander d’autres hommes. La politique-politics s’achéve 
donc dans la recherche du régime, c’est-a-dire du mode selon lequel sont 
déterminées les régles d’organisation et de commandement. On peut parler du 
régime politique des grandes corporations (le régime en est autoritaire, en ce 
sens que ceux qui commandent n’ont pas besoin de consulter ceux auxquels 
ils donnent des ordres ni d’étre approuvés par eux). Mais le régime de la cité 
importe avant tout, au moins aux yeux des Grecs, parce que les chefs, en ce 
cas, président non a une activité partielle (le travail) mais 4 l’activité con- 
stitutive de l’existence de l’homme libre, c’est-a-dire 4 la politique. 

Nous ne tournons pas en cercle. Une cité est vie en commun des hommes. 
Chaque activité collective comporte une politique qui tend précisément a la 
soumettre 4 une organisation. Mais l’art d’organiser les activités multiples est 
Part, par excellence, politique. Chaque régime représente un certain mode 
d’organisation de l’existence commune. Le citoyen se réalise dans la politique 
parce qu’il veut soit agir sur des concitoyens dans le cadre du régime, soit 
établir ou modifier un régime tel que les relations des individus entre eux 
soient conformes a l’idée qu’il se fait de homme, de la liberté ou de la 
moralité. 

Ainsi définie, la politique comporte toujours un élément de dialogue entre 
les deux pdles de la contrainte et de la persuasion, de la violence et de la 
discussion entre égaux. La politique est dialectique lorsqu’elle se déroule 
entre hommes qui se reconnaissent réciproquement. Elle est guerre lorsqu’elle 
oppose des hommes qui, tout en reconnaissant réciproquement leur liberté, 
se veulent étrangers les uns aux autres, membres de cités, chacune jalouse de 
sa totale indépendance. Du méme coup, nous apercevons pourquoi la guerre 
est l’achévement de la politique en méme temps qu’elle en est la négation. 

La fin de la politique est la vie selon la raison. Or cette vie n’est possible 
qu’a l’intérieur de la cité, sous I’empire des lois. Si ’un commande arbitraire- 
ment et si l’autre doit obéir, quel que soit l’ordre et quels que soient ses 
sentiments, le premier sera l’esclave de ses passions et le second privé de la 
liberté, incapable d’étre vertueux. La vertu politique implique des lois, donc 
la cité et la paix. 

Les guerres opposent non des individus mais des cités. Alors que la mise 
a mort d’un concitoyen est un crime, 4 moins qu’elle ne soit accomplie légale- 
ment par le bourreau, la mise 4 mort d’un ennemi dans le combat est un 
devoir. La violence guerriére contredit l’ordre politique qui ne s’accomplit 
qu’a l’intérieur des cités, mais elle ne marque pas une retombée dans la 
sauvagerie primitive. L’homme dans la guerre exprime certains de ses 
instincts animaux: il les canalise aussi et les discipline. 

Le double caractére, animal et humain, de la guerre apparait a tous les 
niveaux. En tant que Grecs et hommes libres, les soldats aux prises se 
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reconnaitraient réciproquement, si leurs cités ne se voulaient pas libres, si la 
liberté des étres collectifs, 4 la différence de la liberté des citoyens, n’excluait 
la soumission a des lois. Dans le combat, la victoire revient d’ordinaire au 
parti le plus adroit et le plus ordonné, c’est-a-dire 4 celui qui obéit a la raison, 
en dépit de la fureur du combat. 

La guerre est a la fois coopération et compétition. Elle met 4 l’épreuve la 
capacité des hommes de s’unir pour combattre d’autres hommes, également 
unis dans la volonté de résistance. Elle déchaine l’orgueil de domination et 
de conquéte, sans que cette rivalité échappe entiérement a la raison. Sparte 
et Athénes ont conclu des tréves, ont pris l’une a l’égard de l’autre des 
engagements (de ne pas s’attaquer, de ne pas débaucher les satellites, etc.). 
Il y a un droit international, coutumier sinon élaboré, qui fixe les devoirs des 
cités dirigeantes, les obligations des cités non engagées, des cités engagées 
dans un camp ou dans I’autre. Dans chaque camp, les relations entre la cité 
hégémonique et ses alliés ou satellites obéissent 4 une réglementation précise. 
Thucydide explique simplement, sans camouflage et sans cynisme, les statuts 
inégaux des cités et les raisons diverses (contrainte, conviction, intérét, 
prudence) pour lesquelles les cités ont rejoint un parti ou l’autre. Nous 
sommes loin du principe moderne de l’égalité des Etats, mais également loin 
d’une métaphysique encore plus grossiére, qui voudrait méconnaitre cette 
réglementation, ni ignorée ni respectée. Qu’en derniére analyse, dans la 
guerre, la considération de l’intérét l’emporte sur le droit ou la justice, 
Thucydide n’a pas la naiveté de le mettre en doute, mais la guerre ne serait 
pas suprémement humaine si la force n’avait pas 4 violer le droit pour aller 
jusqu’au bout de sa fatalité, vers sa propre ruine. 

Dialectique de la coopération et de la compétition, de la discipline et de 
Yardeur, du courage et de l’intelligence, du droit et de la force, la guerre 
oscille entre des termes opposés parce qu’elle est inimitié en action, contra- 
diction en mouvement. La politique achevée est l’aboutissement au repos de 
ces contradictions, elle est la paix. La guerre est le déchainement des contra- 
dictions surmontées dans les régimes stables. Si la politique est raison, vertu, 
paix, la guerre en est la négation. Si raison, vertu, paix ne se réalisent qu’en 
de bréves périodes heureuses, la guerre offre image du train courant de 
l’existence humaine, incapable de l’ordre qu’elle congoit et de la fin 4 laquelle 
elle tend. 

Or, aux yeux de Thucydide, la guerre du Péloponése est une guerre 
parfaite, idéale,’ parce qu’elle manifeste, pleinement réalisées, les poten- 
tialités de la guerre et que tous les termes opposés y paraissent et s’y 
épanouissent. Elle a été une guerre 4 mort, qui a duré trente ans et s’est 
terminée par ce que nous appellerions une “victoire absolue”; la prise 
d’Athénes par Sparte et ses alliés, la destruction de la thalassocratie. Elle a 


s Au sens ot! Max Weber aurait pris le mot. 
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été une guerre sans équivalent par la durée des opérations, le nombre des 
participants, l’obstination des belligérants, l’héroisme des soldats, l’élargisse- 
ment du théatre des opérations, la grandeur des conséquences. Mais, plus 
encore que par sa dimension, spatiale et temporelle, cette guerre est idéale par 
la stylisation des éléments, concrets et abstraits. 

Au moment ow s’engage la guerre, les cités sont 4 leur apogée, comme la 
civilisation grecque elle-méme. Dans cette civilisation éclatante, Athénes et 
Sparte brillent de tous leurs feux, chacune pour ainsi dire exemplaire en son 
genre. Elles ont combattu ensemble contre les Médes, mais elles sont devenues 
ennemies parce que l’une ne peut grandir sans que l’autre se sente menacée. 
La vraie cause du conflit —- on connait la phrase célébre de Thucydide — 
c’est la crainte qu’inspire 4 Sparte et 4 d’autres cités l’ascension d’Athénes. 
Mais une fois cette hostilité surgie de la “relation des forces” et reconnue par 
l'une et par l’autre, chacune des cités-pilotes trouvait dans l’altérité de l’autre 
des motifs supplémentaires d’inimitié et ’historien, dans la confrontation des 
fréres ennemis, de nouveaux motifs d’admirer l’oeuvre du destin. 

Démocratie contre oligarchie, mer contre terre, audace contre prudence, 
aventure de l’esprit contre sagesse conservatrice, on n’en finirait pas d’énu- 
mérer les antithéses, formulées ou suggérées par l’historien grec. Méme si 
tant d’exploits n’avaient pas été accomplis par les acteurs, la beauté de 
lévénement fascinerait l’observateur et justifierait le récit. Au lecteur mo- 
derne, il convient seulement de rappeler que c’est la démocratie athénienne 
qui passait justement, aux yeux des autres Grecs, pour impérialiste et non 
Voligarchie spartiate. Ouverte aux étrangers, toujours en mouvement, Athénes 
était, si l’on ose employer ce terme d’aujourd’hui, plus libérale que sa rivale. 
Mais elle n’en menagait pas moins les libertés des cités. 

Les qualificatifs que nous avons employés pour qualifier l’événement 
peuvent étre pris a la fois dans le sens courant et dans le sens que leur donnait 
Max Weber. Thucydide a raconté la guerre de maniére telle qu’elle nous 
semble stylisée et comme rationalisée, et pourtant le récit adhére a la singu- 
larité des épisodes successifs. Cette originalité de Thucydide, les interprétes 
d’aujourd’hui ont eu quelque peine 4 en rendre compte parce qu’ils n’usaient 
que de concepts trop vagues — particulier, général — tous apparemment in- 
adaptés a la pratique de Thucydide. Celui-ci ne formule pas de lois, il ne s’écarte 
pas de ce qui s’est passé a tel endroit, 4 tel moment et pourtant la signification du 
récit ne s’épuise jamais dans l’anecdote. Une analyse, inspirée de la métho- 
dologie de Max Weber, dissipe, me semble-t-il, impression de paradoxe. 

L’historien raconte des actions. L’>homme d’Etat ou Il’homme d’armes n’agit 
pas au hasard, par réaction ou par instinct, il réfléchit. Quand les délégués de 
Corinthe s’adressent 4 l’Assemblée de Sparte pour lui dévoiler la menace que 
crée la puissance d’Athénes, quand Périclés invite les Athéniens a relever le 
défi et 4 secourir Corcyre, ils plaident, ils argumentent, ils tachent de 
persuader, ils font appel au souci de sécurité, 4 l’amour-propre, au patriotisme 
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de ceux auxquels ils s’adressent. En d’autres termes, la conduite diplomatique 
et stratégique est, en elle-méme, intelligible. L’homme d’aujourd’hui, qui 
reconstitue avec peine l’organisation des Grecs au combat, qui ne partage 
pas avec les personnages de Thucydide les évidences (intellectuelles et mora- 
les) qui constituent la structure de chaque existence, n’en est pas moins 
capable, pour l’essentiel, de comprendre directement, sans passer par des lois 
ou des propositions générales, les discours des ambassadeurs et les décisions 
des stratéges. 

Pourquoi? Parce qu'il s’agit d’actions que Max Weber aurait appelées 
zweckrational: elles comportent un calcul de moyens en vue d’un but. Le but, 
dans la recherche d’alliés, est simple; la compréhension des moyens — paroles 
ou manoeuvres — l’est au méme degré. Mais la formule weberienne de la 
rationalité par rapport a un but me parait insuffisante pour préciser les 
caractéristiques de l’action diplomatique ou stratégique. La deéfinition 
weberienne, en effet, couvre la conduite de l’ingénieur, du politicien, du 
stratége, du spéculateur. Or, quatre catégories au moins doivent étre 
distinguées selon que l’acteur manipule des matériaux, ou manipule des 
hommes dont il escompte l’obéissance, ou s’oppose a d’autres hommes en un 
jeu plus ou moins réglementé, plus ou moins violent, ou, enfin, tache de 
tirer profit d’un jeu, devenu pour ainsi dire impersonnel ot la réussite de 
Pun n’implique pas une perte équivalente pour un autre. Laissons Il’action 
technique et l’action spéculative. L’action diplomatique et l’action stratégique 
appartiennent aux deux catégories intermédiaires, la manipulation d’hommes 
en vue d’une action contre d’autres hommes. Les discours sont symbole de 
cette action proprement humaine, dans ses diverses modalités. 

Le discours de Nicias avant la supréme tentative d’évasion de la flotte 
athénienne est une tentative du chef pour agir sur des hommes qui lui doivent 
obéissance. Le discours de Périclés est de la méme espéce, il vise non a 
insuffler courage mais a dicter une certaine décision 4 l’Assemblée. Les dis- 
cours antithétiques des délégués de Corinthe et d’Athénes devant l’Assemblée 
de Sparte, ou des Athéniens et des Syracusains devant l’Assemblée de Cama- 
rine visent 4 faire agir des hommes qui ne sont ni amis ni ennemis, qui ne 
doivent pas obéissance mais avec lesquels le recours a la violence n’est pas 
encore devenu inévitable. Il est entendu que ces discours n’ont pas été 
prononcés tels quels et nous ne saurons jamais dans quelle mesure les dis- 
cours réellement prononcés ressemblaient 4 ceux que nous a livrés Thucydide. 
L’essentiel pour nous est que ces discours auraient pu ou auraient da étre en 
réalité ce qu’ils sont dans ce livre. Rationnels dans leur effort pour persuader, 
ils reflétent la rationalité virtuelle de la conduite diplomatique ou stratégique, 
méme ou plutét surtout considérée en son contenu singulier. 

En premiére analyse, la rationalité de histoire racontée par Thucydide ne 
tient pas a la généralité des lois ou des concepts mais a la nature de l’objet, 
c’est-a-dire de l’action humaine. Nous comprenons pourquoi Athénes, Sparte, 
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Corinthe, Corcyre, Nicias, Démosthéne ont agi comme ils l’ont fait en telle 
circonstance: la conjoncture étant donnée et le but — indépendance, victoire — 
étant presque évident, la décision résulte d’un calcul. Cette décision nous 
parait rationnelle, méme quand elle n’est pas donnée par Thucydide comme 
la seule possible, elle nous parait intelligible méme quand elle se révéle 
finalement erronée. 

Qu’il s’agisse de diplomatie ou de combat, on passe de la rationalité a 
Virrationalité sans sortir de limmédiate intelligibilité. Les combats, que 
Thucydide raconte infatigablement, tantét confirment, tant6t démentent les 
calculs des stratéges. L’historien, d’ordinaire, indique les effectifs des deux 
cétés, les dispositions adoptées, la supériorité qualitative des unes et des autres 
couramment admise (supériorité des hoplites spartiates et de la flotte 
athénienne). Ensuite intervient le hasard, sous de multiples formes, en parti- 
culier celui contre lequel le stratége ne peut rien: la perte de contréle sur 
les soldats dans l’ardeur de la lutte (qu’on se rappelle la premiére attaque de 
nuit de l’armée de Démosthéne, venue renforcer Nicias, qui commence par 
un succés et se transforme en désastre dans l’obscurité et la confusion). 
Thucydide s’efforce de rendre les combats intelligibles en les repportant aux 
plans des stratéges, au jeu des intelligences aux prises. Mais il rend intelligible 
en méme temps l’événement lui-méme qui a décu les espoirs de l’un ou de 
Pautre stratége, parfois des deux. Quand la bataille n’est pas intelligible dans 
ses grandes lignes, il n’y a plus qu’a constater l’issue (“De jour, bien qu’elles 
soient plus claires, c’est tout au plus si ceux qui y sont mélés savent de 
lensemble autre chose que ce qui les concerne individuellement; comment, 
dans un combat de nuit — et celui-ci fut le seul, au cours de cette guerre, qui 
mit aux prises de grandes armées — aurait-on pu avoir une connaissance sire 
de quoi que ce fit?” VII, 44, 1). 

L’intelligibilité de la conduite, instrumentale et aventureuse, se com- 
munique, aux yeux de l’observateur, 4 l’événement qui n’a été voulu ou 
prévu par aucun acteur, soit qu’il soit le résultat “accidentel” d’un chaos 
d’actions individuelles (cas de la bataille de nuit), soit que la ruse d’un des 
partis ait jeté l'autre dans la confusion, soit, enfin, que les phénoménes 
natureis, la nuit, le vent, l’éclipse de lune, aient précipité des réactions que 
lon comprend par référence a, et négation de, la décision adoptée. Le passage 
de l’acte individuel 4 l’événement supra-individue! se fait 4 travers le récit, 
sans rupture de continuité, sans substitution de propositions générales a la 
reconstitut on des faits, par la simple confrontation de ce qu’ont voulu les 
acteurs et de ce qui est arrivé. 

Thucydide, en méme temps qu’il étend, de proche en proche, I’intelligibilité, 
de l’action voulue par un acteur 4 l’événement qui n’a été voulu tel par 
personne, éléve l’événement, qu’il ait été conforme ou non aux intentions des 
acteurs, au-dessus de la particularité historique en l’éclairant par l’emploi de 
termes abstraits, sociologiques ou psychologiques. 
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D’innombrables exempies pourraient étre donnés de cette analyse en termes 
abstraits. Nous en prendrons un seul, celui des alliés d’Athénes que Thucy- 
dide passe en revue avant la bataille finale de l’expédition de Sicile. Pourquoi 
ceux qui ne sont ni Athéniens ni Syracusains ni Spartiates se battent-ils d’un 
cété ou de l’autre? Thucydide commence par distinguer quatre facteurs: 
justice, parenté de race, intérét, contrainte (Sixn, Evyyévera, Edupepov, dvdyxn), 
Dans le cas d’Athénes, l’opposition du yévo¢ est donnée: ils vont combattre, 
Ioniens, contre des Doriens, et ils sont accompagnés de colons qui ont le 
méme langage et les mémes institutions qu’eux. Mais la parenté de race 
n’explique pas la composition de l’armée athénienne, car les gens d’Eubée ou 
des iles étaient bien tous ou presque d’origine athénienne, mais ils payaient 
tribut et fournissaient des vaisseaux sous la contrainte, ils étaient sujets 
d’empire (‘rjxoor). Parmi les non Ioniens, les Eoliens obéissaient 4 la 
contrainte (x«t’ dvéyxnv). Seuls les Platéens, parce que Béotiens, ils haissaient 
les Béotiens, obéissaient non 4 la nécessité mais 4 leurs passions. La prise de 
position des hommes des iles était surtout dictée par la nécessité (la maitrise 
athénienne des mers). La haine poussait les hommes de Corcyre contre 
Corinthe dont ils étaient une colonie. I] ne reste que quelques cas rares, les 
Arcananiens venus surtout par amitié pour Démosthéne et dévouement aux 
Athéniens, les exilés de Mégare (adversaires politiques du parti au pouvoir 
dans leur ville), enfin les Grecs de Thourioi et de Métaponte par suite des 
circonstances révolutionnaires. 

Le récit ne s’arréte pas et pourtant l’analyse que nous appellerions socio- 
logique affleure a la surface. En cas de guerre générale a l’intérieur d’un systéme 
d’unités politiques jalouses de leur indépendance, un petit nombre de motifs 
déterminent l’allégeance de chacune: la nécessité ne permet pas aux petits, 
situés dans la zone de domination d’un grand, de demeurer neutres ni méme, 
en général, de se joindre 4 l'autre grand, ennemi de celui qui les domine. 
Parfois, c’est la parenté de race, de langue ou de régime qui détermine les 
alliances, parfois, tout au contraire, c’est la haine entre fréres de races ou de 
langue, la haine contre des concitoyens qui se sont emparés du pouvoir qui 
pousse les Grecs de Corcyre ou les exilés de Mégare dans le camp d’Athénes. 
Il est 4 peine besoin de généraliser davantage pour que ces interprétations de 
cas singuliers soient applicables en d’autres siécles. 

L’insertion, pour ainsi dire, de l’analyse sociologique dans le récit est-elle 
Yeffet de l’art ou le reflet de la réalité? Je répondrais volontiers de ceci et de 
cela a la fois. La guerre du Péloponése est d’elle-méme stylisée et pour ainsi 
dire idéalisée. Les deux grands protagonistes représentent chacun un type 
presque pur. Athénes, toujours en mouvement, gouvernée par un peuple 
passionné et instable, fonde sa puissance sur sa marine et son trésor. Les 
décisions de l’Assemblée seront tour 4 tour l’effet des nécessités auxquelles 
obéit finalement une puissance maritime, des entrainements irréfléchis aux- 
quels n’échappe pas le peuple, et de cette volonté de domination que les portes- 
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parole d’Athénes présentent d’eux-mémes comme la pulsion la plus uni- 
verselle, la plus normale. Il suffit de se rappeler ces trois motifs pour 
comprendre l’écart entre possibilités d’interprétation et possibilités de pré- 
vision, pour comprendre aussi le sentiment de tant de commentateurs que 
Thucydide formule, suggére des lois ou, au moins, des propositions générales. 

Une puissance maritime est contrainte, pour conserver la maitrise des mers, 
de soumettre de proche en proche toutes les iles, isthmes, presqu’iles, dans 
les mers qu’elle veut dominer. La proposition est évidemment trop vague, car 
la valeur stratégique des iles varie selon la technique de guerre navale, selon 
les ressources des populations établies sur les bases, etc. Elle demeure intel- 
ligible parce que conforme aux nécessités de la maitrise des mers. La puis- 
sance navale cherche a contrdler les iles d’ot une puissance rivale pourrait la 
menacer et les isthmes ou presqu’iles qui commandent des voies de passage. 
Cette nécessité abstraite, Thucydide a constaté qu’Athénes n’avait pu s’y 
soustraire. Il n’a pas cherché, comme un sociologue, a justifier ou préciser la 
proposition, en énumérant les circonstances qui en commandent ou en 
limitent l’application. Il l’a maintenue implicite, afin que le déterminisme de 
la guerre ne se détache pas des hommes au moment méme oi il les tyrannise. 

Ces vraisemblances, psychologiques ou psycho-sociales, rendent intelligibles 
tout 4 la fois l’humanité et l’inhumanité, le caractére tragique du destin 
historique. La puissance maritime est poussée a une sorte de fuite en avant 
par les servitudes de la maitrise des mers et l’obligation d’étre ou de paraitre 
toujours plus forte afin de maintenir son empire. Mais pour accroitre sa force, 
elle doit entreprendre de nouvelles conquétes (Sicile), exiger de ses alliés plus 
de vaisseaux et plus d’argent. L’empire d’Athénes, par le fait méme de la 
guerre, se fait de plus en plus lourd. Athénes doit se montrer impitoyable 
contre les révoltés et les dissidents parce qu’elle ne peut plus compter — et 
elle le sait — sur la bonne volonté de ses alliés ou de ses tributaires. 

Au niveau inférieur de la bataille, trois facteurs créaient le contraste entre 
les intentions et l’événement: le choc des intentions, la perte de discipline 
(c’est-a-dire de lordre voulu) des acteurs, l’intervention d’un phénoméne 
imprévisible, en particulier cosmique. Au niveau de la politique, les causes du 
décalage entre intentions et événements sont autres, plus complexes et surtout 
plus tragiques. 

La guerre elle-méme oblige les acteurs 4 une sorte d’irrationalité. Elle a 
été provoquée, a l’occasion de conflits secondaires, par la peur que la puis- 
sance athénienne inspirait aux cités grecques et singuliérement a Sparte. 
Comment pouvait-elle se terminer? Par le triomphe d’Athénes qui aurait 
étendu son empire 4 tous les Grecs, y compris ceux d’Asie Mineure, de Sicile, 
d’Italie? Probablement, aux yeux de Thucydide, cette fin triomphale était-elle, 
dés lorigine, exclue: la base de la puissance athénienne était trop étroite. 
Athénes empruntait, de proche en proche, une trop grande part de ses 
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ressources a ses alliés et a ses tributaires, elle devenait vulnérable 4 une 
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révolte de son empire, de plus en plus vulnérable 4 mesure que celui-ci s’éten- 
dait. Périclés, probablement sur ce point interpréte des legons que Thucydide 
lui-méme a tirées des événements, conseille aux Athéniens de ne pas étendre 
leur empire et leur promet, s’ils suivent cette régle de prudence, qu’ils 
lemporteront. Mais s’ils n’étendent pas leur empire, ils se contenteront d’une 
victoire défensive et partielle. Ils auront démontré 4 Sparte qu’elle est 
incapable de les réduire. La paix serait, aprés la guerre, ce qu’elle était avant, 
Péquilibre précaire de multiples cités, la plupart d’entre elles groupées autour 
des deux grandes, Athénes et Sparte. Un tel retour au statu quo ante était- 
il possible? Thucydide pense-t-il, suggére-t-il luicméme qu'il était pos- 
sible? 

On hésite 4 répondre. Critique de la démocratie et de ceux qu’il tient pour 
responsables de la catastrophe finale, les Cléon ou les Alcibiade, Thucydide 
dénonce les excés de l’orgueil qui, contre la sagesse de Périclés, ont emporté 
les Athéniens vers des entreprises démesurées. Mais, en fonction de la nature 
de la démocratie, en fonction de la nature humaine, les Athéniens pouvaient- 
ils se contenter de ne pas étre vaincus? Une fois la guerre déclenchée, un 
parti ne devait-il pas étre entiérement vaincu? Prise d’Athénes ou prise de 
Sparte,‘ y avait-il une troisiéme voie? Ces questions, Thucydide ne les pose 
pas clairement, mais il force la question dans l’esprit de ses lecteurs. Le motif 
ultime des cités, c’est le double souci lié de l’indépendance et de la domina- 
tion. Chaque cité veut garder son indépendance et les plus grandes, Athénes la 
premiére, veulent dominer, justifiant cette domination par le souci de sécurité. 
“Nous déclarons que nous exergons l’empire la-bas pour ne pas obéir 4 un 
autre et que nous sommes ici en libérateurs pour éviter qu’on nous ruine.” 
(VI, 87, 2). Cette rivalité des cités pour la sécurité et la puissance aurait pu 
durer sans déboucher sur une guerre 4 mort, mais il est intelligible, en fonc- 
tion de la nature méme de la rivalité, que cette guerre aille, pour parler comme 
Clausewitz, jusqu’aux extrémes. La sécurité absolue implique la domination 
absolue. La sécurité de l’un entraine l’asservissement de l’autre. A mettre 
Vindépendance au-dessus de tout, les cités finissent par rendre toute paix 
impossible, car ce bien que chacune voulait atteindre, peut-étre, comme l’écrit 
David Hume, était-ce un bien immatériel, la satisfaction d’amour-propre ou 
la gloire. Peut-étre est-ce finalement moins l’instabilité des démocraties ou la 
passion de régner qui porte la responsabilité de la démesure de la guerre et 
de la ruine d’Athénes que l’objectif ultime de tous les belligérants. Si chacun 
voulait que fit reconnue sa supériorité, seule une victoire totale pouvait satis- 
faire l’'ambition des uns et des autres. Pour cet enjeu, insaisissable et, en 
quelque sorte, infini, tous combattaient jusqu’a la mort. La gloire ou 


4 La prise de Sparte n’était peut-étre pas nécessaire 4 la victoire d’Athénes comme la 
prise d’Athénes 4 la victoire de Sparte. Maitresse d’un empire maritime, Athénes aurait 
pu dominer la Gréce entiére sans que Sparte connit la supréme humiliation. 
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Phumiliation était le prix du succés ou de la défaite, non les bénéfices ou 
les pertes qu’entrainait 4 sa suite la gloire ou l’humiliation. 

Aucun homme n’a voulu cette guerre-la, aucun ne I’a pensée a l’avance, 
aucun n’en apparait aprés coup I’artisan, mais plus encore que les cités, les 
régimes ou les nécessités du combat, c’est Phomme lui-méme, l’homme éternel, 
poussé par des mobiles constants qui se révéle dans cet événement tragique, 
oeuvre d’acieurs conscients de leurs actes et inconscients de leur destin. . 


I 


Cette maniére d’écrire Vhistoire est-elle anachronique? Sommes-nous ca- 
pables, grace 4 nos méthodes ou a notre science, de donner 4 la guerre du 
Péloponése un éclairage radicalement nouveau, a renouveler le style du récit 
ou le mode d’interprétation? 

Rappelons d’abord que Thucydide lui-méme a deux maniéres d’écrire 
histoire: celle qu’il emploie dans le premier livre, lorsqu’il retrace 4 grands 
traits la formation des cités, les guerres contre les Médes et la constitution de 


deux alliances rivales, histoire économique, politique et sociale, qui s’attache | 


a ce que les historiens d’aujourd’hui cherchent avant tout 4 connaitre, le 
développement des cités, des divers régimes, le rdle des relations maritimes, 
de la flotte, de l’argent. Cette esquisse est imparfaite, inférieure 4 la recon- 
stitution dont les historiens d’aujourd’hui sont capables. Mais elle n’en différe 
pas en essence. Ce qui est frappant, c’est que Thucydide entre dans le détail 
de la grande guerre et se contente de rappeler l’essentiel pour les siécles qui 
ont précédé celle-ci. 

Laissons provisoirement la question de savoir si Thucydide a tort ou raison 
de s’intéresser 4 la maniére dont les événements se sont passés. Demandons- 
nous si, une fois admis qu’il vaut la peine de raconter la grande guerre année 
par année et parfois jour par jour, la maniére de Thucydide est erronée ou 
partiale. 

On s’est plus d’une fois interrogé sur la part que l’interprétation économique 
aurait pu ou da jouer dans le récit de Thucydide. Que celui-ci n’ignorat pas 
limportance de ce que nous appelons aujourd’hui les causes économiques, 
le premier livre suffit pour en apporter la preuve. Mais, une fois engagé dans 
le récit de la guerre elle-méme, les considérations de politique, de stratégie, 
de psychologie éliminent presque entiérement les considérations dites écono- 
miques. Sans doute, les décisions sont-elles maintes fois influencées ou déter- 
minées par le désir d’accroitre le trésor, d’obtenir des tributs ou d’assurer le 
ravitaillement en blé d’Athénes ou de l’armée. Argent et marchandises figurent 
a titre de moyens indispensables 4 la vie de la cité et 4 la mobilisation des 
soldats. Mais a quel autre titre pourraient-ils figurer 4 partir du moment ov la 
victoire militaire est le but? 
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Une interprétation dite économique d’une guerre peut étre de trois espéces 
différentes: ou les belligérants sont entrainés au conflit (sans en avoir con- 
science) par des besoins ou des difficultés économiques (type: théorie léniniste 
de limpérialisme), ou les belligérants utilisent la guerre en vue d’objectifs 
économiques, ou encore la formation des alliances, les prises de position des 
uns ou des autres, le déroulement du conflit sont déterminés par les causes 
économiques. Aucune de ces interprétations n’est évidente dans le cas de la 
guerre du Péloponése ou, pour mieux dire, toutes les trois sont improbables. 
On peut, a la rigueur, plaider que les guerres incessantes entre cités étaient 
favorisées (non déterminées) par le manque de ressources par rapport au 
nombre des hommes. Rien n’autorise a croire que les citoyens voulaient la 
liberté, chacun pour lui-méme et chaque cité pour elle-méme, en vue d’une 
autre fin que la liberté elle-méme. Le désir de domination est aussi spontané 
et primitif que le désir de richesse, et celui-ci est aussi normalement au service 
de celui-la qu’inversement. Quant aux amitées et aux inimitiés, aux succés et 
aux revers, ils s’expliquent manifestement par des considérations multiples 
que Thucydide n’a nulle raison de ramener a une cause unique ou privilégiée. 

Le contraste entre la briéveté de la préhistoire, dessinée 4 grands traits, 
et la multiplication des détails, dans le récit de la guerre, pourrait étre atténué 
dans une histoire écrite par un historien moderne. Il suffirait d’enrichir la 
préhistoire, de raccourcir le récit et l’essentiel subsisterait. La sociologie des 
cités, de leurs régimes politiques ou de leur organisation économique, a la 
maniére d’Aristote, l’histoire de la création des cités, des colonies, des marines 
n’expliquerait ni ne supprimerait le récit d’événements. La seule maniére de 
comprendre les événements dans leur articulation exacte, c’est de les évoquer 
en leur temps, en leur lieu, comme I’a fait Thucydide. 

Il va de soi que la technique du récit serait quelque peu autre. L’historien 
ne se donnerait pas le droit de forger des discours qui n’ont pas été prononcés. 
Les discours réellement prononcés 4 la tribune d’une Assemblée ou devant 
les micros n’auraient pas la méme portée en raison des concessions que les 
orateurs de nos jours font 4 l’idéologie ou 4 l’aveuglement des foules. Quand 
Winston Churchill s’écriait: “Give us the tools, we will finish the job”, il 
n’ignorait pas que les boys ne seraient pas moins nécessaires que les tools. 

Thucydide, appartenant 4 la civilisation dont il raconte l’épreuve supréme, 
omet de rendre claires maintes données, constantes durant les trente années 
de guerre, indispensables 4 la compréhension pour le lecteur des siécles a 
venir. Il ne décrit pas les armes, il décrit sommairement le groupement des 
soldats, la méthode de combat, les régles non pragmatiques que l’on observait 
plus ou moins pendant et aprés le combat. Les détails techniques que multiplie 
Thucydide quand il raconte l’expédition de Sicile peuvent suggérer l’hypo- 
thése que la rivalité des inventions, la compétition de la ruse et des innova- 
tions ne jouait pas, dans d’autres circonstances, le méme réle. 

Quels que soient les compléments ou les rectifications que comporterait 
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le récit de Thucydide, celui-ci ne changerait pas de caractére. Le sociologue, 
Vhistorien des cultures, des classes, des prix, de l’industrie ou des idéologies, 
ne pourrait pas, s'il s’intéresse 4 la grande guerre 1914-1918, éviter le récit 
avec l’intelligibilité des actions par référence aux acteurs, l’intelligibilité des 
faits accomplis ou des grands ensembles par confrontation aux intentions 
contradictoires des acteurs. L’histoire des événements est irréductible a celle 
des sociétés, des classes et des économies. Elle était irréductible au V® siécle 
avant notre ére, elle est irréductible au XX¢ siécle aprés Jésus-Christ. En quoi 
consiste cette irréductibilité et quelles en sont les causes? 

Une premiére observation se présente d’elle-méme 4 l’esprit: l’irréductibilité 
de l’événement 4 la conjoncture ne doit pas étre confondue avec l’irréducti- 
bilité du politique 4 l’économique. Dans l’économie aussi, l’événement n’est 
pas réductible 4 la conjuncture: la fortune de Rockefeller n’était pas impliquée 
par la libre entreprise ou la course 4 l’or noir. Les plans quinquennaux ne sont 
effet ni de la Russie éternelle, ni de la structure géologique, géographique, 
économique du pays en 1928 mais, bien évidemment, de la volonté d’un ou de 
quelques hommes. L’événement, au sens que nous donnons 4 ce terme, c’est- 
a-dire l’acte accompli par un ou quelques hommes, localisé et daté, n’est 
jamais réductible 4 la conjoncture, 4 moins que nous n’éliminions par la 
pensée ceux qui ont agi et décrétions que n’importe qui 4 leur place aurait 
agi de méme. Dés lors que l’événement est action d’un individu (ou d’indivi- 
dus), on ne l’imagine nécessaire qu’en le détachant de l’acteur, en substituant 
4 celui-ci n’importe qui, c’est-a-dire en le désindividualisant (ou, si l’on veut, 
en le dépersonnalisant). 

En ce premier sens du mot événement, ce n’est pas seulement une décla- 
ration de guerre ou une expédition de Sicile qui est événement mais n’importe 
quelle oeuvre, au moment de sa naissance. Que la Critique de la Raison pure 
n’existerait pas si "homme unique, Kant, n’avait pas existé, ce n’est pas une 
théorie mais une évideive. L’événement, intervention d’une conscience a un 
point de l’espace et du temps, n’est pas caractéristique de la politique mais 
d’un aspect du passé humain, quel que soit l’ordre d’activité. Pourtant cet 
aspect n’a pas la méme portée dans tous les ordres et l’élimination de l’événe- 
ment ne signifie pas la méme chose selon qu’il s’agit de philosophie, de science, 
d’art, d’économie, de guerre. 

Dans les histoires spécialisées, qui portent sur une oeuvre spécifique, 
Phistorien veut sauver l’événement, c’est-a-dire le miracle d’une personne ou 
d’une création et retrouver l’ensemble et la continuité, l’ensemble d’un style, 
d’une école, d’une époque, la continuité d’une découverte, d’une élaboration 
ou d’une conquéte. La continuité de la science n’est pas celle de l’art ou de la 
philosophie, mais la tension entre la singularité comprise en son unicité et la 
singularité, élément d’un ensemble et moment d’un devenir, se retrouve dans 
tous les cas. On ne se demande pas si quelque chose aurait été changé au cas 
ou Kant n’aurait pas existé ou était mort avant 50 ans: la Critique de la 
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Raison pure n’aurait pas été écrite et ce manque est, en soi, quelque chose. 
La question: finalement les choses ne seraient-elles pas revenues au méme? 
peut, en théorie, étre posée. Mais elle n’intéresse guére car, en I’absence de la 
Critique de la Raison pure, peut-on concevoir les idées qui sont aujourd’hui 
partie intégrante de notre univers? 

Dans l’ordre économique, la relative indifférence 4 l’événement tient a 
plusieurs circonstances. L’économie est définie par un probléme (comment 
assurer l’équilibre des désirs et des satisfactions) ou un mode de réflexion et 
de calcul. Le travail, la production, le commerce comportent ce mode de 
réflexion et donnent une solution au probléme, mais aucune activité humaine 
nest entiérement définie par son contenu économique. Ce que l’on peut 
appeler événement dans l’économie, c’est la découverte d’un savoir ou d’outils 
qui modifient les données du probléme, la modification subite d’une certaine 
solution du probléme, ou, enfin, l’action d’un ou de quelques hommes at- 
teignant 4 des résultats spectaculaires 4 l’intérieur de l’ensemble au point 
dinfluer sur celui-ci. On a écrit des biographies de marchands ou capitalistes 
parce que ces grands hommes ont été a la fois symboles et expressions de leur 
temps et qu’ils ont accompli une oeuvre, leur fortune, qui nous intéresse en 
tant que telle et qui n’est pas séparable de leur individualité. Les découvertes, 
scientifiques ou techniques, sont peut-étre instantanées, parfois accidentelles, 
elles paraissent le plus souvent préparées par une suite de chercheurs, appelées 
par les besoins du milieu, elles n’exercent leur influence que progressivement. 
Quant aux modifications apportées a la “solution du probléme”’, qu’il s’agisse 
du mode de production, d’échange ou de répartition, elles semblent politiques 
dés qu’elles sont subites. Que la Méditerranée se ferme en raison des in- 
vasions arabes, que la propriété privée disparaisse des campagnes russes, c’est 
la victoire militaire des cavaliers de l’Islam ou le triomphe de Staline dans 
Yombre du Kremlin qui est l’origine de cette révolution économique. 

La place autre de l’événement dans le secteur économique, l’intérét autre 
que V’historien porte a l’événement économique s’expliquent aisément et l’un 
par l’autre. L’économie est, en tant que telle, phénoméne collectif, elle est la 
vie d’une collectivité considérée dans le mode, conscient ou inconscient, de 
solution apportée a la disproportion entre les désirs, réels ou possibles, et les 
ressources. La conduite économique des individus se préte 4 une interprétation 
rationalisante, comme celle du diplomate et du stratége. Coopérative au niveau 
de la production, elle comporte normalement un élément de jeu et de rivalité 
au niveau des échanges et de la répartition. Mais cet élément est au niveau de 
individu: les décisions individuelles du marchand n’agissent que dans une 
faible mesure sur le tout. Comme nous appelons politique l’action qui tend 
a unir, maintenir, conduire l’ensemble social, la conduite politique nous parait 
immédiatement événementielle puisque les décisions qui affectent l’existence, 
la prospérité ou le déclin des collectivités, sont prises par des individus et 
souvent ne peuvent pas étre concues identiques si on les suppose prises par 
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d’autres. En ce sens, les grandes décisions qui bouleversent l’organisation 
économique sont, par définition, politiques puisqu’elles sont le fait d’individus 
capables, en raison de leur position, d’affecter la vie de leurs concitoyens. 

Les historiens, sans intérét pour la sociologie, sans conscience philosophi- 
que, ont souvent dit, 4 la maniére de Seignobos: “En politique, le hasard 
régne.” Bien sir, cette formule est trop simple et elle est équivoque. Mais les 
historiens naifs veulent suggérer une vérité que viennent 4 méconnaitre les 
historiens sociologues ou philosophes. Les événements tels qu’ils se sont 
passés ne peuvent étre intégrés ou réduits 4 la conjoncture — organisation des 
cités, mode de régime, lois de fonctionnement du régime économique ou 
politique. Il n’est pas illégitime de se situer au-dessus des événements tels 
qu’ils se sont passés pour retracer les grandes lignes de l’évolution. Le premier 
livre de Thucydide n’est pas moins légitime que les sept suivants. Mais la 
possibilité de résumer les sept suivants dans le style du premier ne signifierait 
ni que le déroulement événementiel n’aurait pu étre autre qu'il n’a été ni que 
ce déroulement ne nous intéresse pas. 

La question: qu’est-ce qui se serait passé si...? est irrésistiblement posée 
a lhistorien qui considére le passé sous l’aspect événementiel. La définition 
que nous avons donnée de l’événement rend compte immédiatement du lien 
entre événement et accident. Puisque l’événement est action d’un ou de quel- 
ques hommes et que nous pensons spontanément l’action libre ou, si l’on veut, 
choix, nous le pensons non inévitable par rapport a la situation. Non inévitable 
signifie que l’actevr aurait pu, sans étre essentiellement autre, prendre une 
autre décision (Nicias aurait pu donner l’ordre de retraite au corps expédition- 
naire quelques semaines plus t6t) ou qu’un autre individu aurait pris soit la 
méme décision plus t6t ou plus tard, soit une autre décision au méme instant. 
Max Weber a bien vu qu'il n’y a pas d’accident au sens absolu du terme: 
il y a accident par rapport a telles ou telles données. Mais un incident, con- 
fronté a l’ensemble des données, devient accident en un sens quasi absolu. 
En d’autres termes, quand Vhistorien raconte comment les choses se sont 
passées, il rencontre le hasard au sens de “rencontre de séries”, mauvaise 
chance (éclipse de lune, désordre dans la chaleur du combat), décisions fatales 
prises par tels ou tel qui auraient pu étre autres. C’est 4 l’historien qui nie le 
hasard de faire la preuve et non 4 celui qui le constate naivement. 

Thucydide ne spécule pas sur le nécessaire et l’accident, il n’élabore pas 
les raisonnements de probabilité que Max Weber a mis en forme. Mais son 
récit lui-méme est articulé en fonction de cette polarité, tour 4 tour affirmée 
et niée. Chaque délibération, ponctuée par des discours, nous rappelle que des 
personnes parlent et qu’une Assemblée composée de personnes décide. Le 
tournoi de paroles que reconstitue l’historien symbolise pour ainsi dire 
Phésitation du destin et le rdle de l’intelligence. L’Assemblée d’Athénes aurait 
pu ne pas se laisser entrainer par les délégués de Corcyre 4 la veille de 
lexplosion ou par le discours d’Alcibiade en faveur de l’expédition de Sicile. 
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Elle aurait pu, sachant que la guerre, si elle éclatait, serait longue, sanglante, 
imprévisible, tout subordonner au désir de conciliation avec Sparte, elle aurait 
pu écouter Nicias qui lui montrait les dangers d’une deuxiéme guerre avec 
Syracuse, alors que la premiére, avec Sparte, sévissait encore. A chaque in- 
stant fatal, nulle contrainte ne pesait sur la volonté des acteurs. Mais cet 
entrecroisement de nécessité et de libre choix qui constitue le tissu de lhis- 
toire, Thucydide le suggére a la fois dans les discours qu’il préte aux acteurs 
et dans les commentaires, implicites ou insinués. 

La guerre aurait-elle pu ne pas éclater? Athénes et Sparte auraient-elles 
pu ne suivre qui Corcyre qui Corinthe? Oui, dans l’abstrait, elles auraient pu. 
Mais Vhistorien apercgoit aussi ce que nous appelons les causes profondes qui 
poussaient les deux grandes cités vers l’épreuve supréme: Athénes devenait 
trop puissante, Sparte, les cités doriques et les cités neutres craignaient pour 
leurs libertés. Athénes aurait di, par sa modération et sa générosité, rendre 
tolérable son hégémonie, apaiser les craintes et l’envie. Mais la puissance 
inspire inévitabiement la crainte et l’envie aux autres et, 4 ceux qui la possé- 
dent, l’orgueil. Ainsi, chacun s’est décidé librement mais, regardant aprés 
coup la suite de ces décisions, l’historien a un sentiment de destin qu’il fait 
partager au lecteur. Ces formules littéraires pourraient étre traduites en un 
langage plus rigoureux de calcul des probabilités, selon l’exemple de Max 
Weber. Le langage des probabilités donnerait plus de satisfaction au logicien. 
Présent et invisible, il constitue la texture du récit. Les hommes font leur 
histoire mais rares sont les hommes qui peuvent en changer le cours. Les 
individus quelconques subissent la nécessité dont les personnages historiques 
ne sont pas toujours maitres. 

La politique est, par essence, personnalisée et compétitive. Toujours, au 
moins durant les 6.000 années de la période dite historique, les cités ont 
eu des chefs et se sont fait la guerre. L’enjeu des événements, c’était le 
choix des régimes (mode de désignation des chefs et mode d’exercice de 
Yautorité) et le choix des vainqueurs. D’ou résultent les questions que l’his- 
torien pose au passé: dépendait-il du régime que la cité fit victorieuse? 
Dépendait-il des chefs a l’intérieur du régime que la cité fit victorieuse? Dans 
la guerre du Péloponése, une démocratie affrontait une oligarchie, une cité, 
ambitieuse, ouverte aux idées et a l’étranger, instable, combattait une cité 
traditionnelle, solide, vertueuse. Périclés est mort avant que l’issue du conflit 
ne fit acquise. L’Assemblée va suivre Alcibiade et non Nicias. Quelle est la 
lecon? Périclés aurait peut-étre sauvé Athénes mais celle-ci aurait-elle écouté 
jusqu’au bout le stratége modéré? Si le régime rend concevable ou probable 
qu’un Cléon ou un Alcibiade finira par entrainer le souverain collectif vers 
les décisions folles et vers la ruine, nul ne confondra ces vraisemblances 
socio-psychologiques avec un déterminisme 4 l’avance connaissable. L’événe- 
ment singulier demeure plus intéressant que les abstractions. 

Quant 4 l’importance de la victoire ou de la défaite, elle n’est pas mise en 
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question par Thucydide. Elle serait mise en question par le seul observateur 
qui rejetterait les évidences des acteurs. Dans la mesure ow la guerre est 
rivalité d’amour-propre, lutte pour la reconnaissance, la victoire est l’objectif 
dernier des combattants, elle est, par elle-méme, en dehors de ses consé- 
quences, la supréme récompense. Dire qu’au bout du compte, il importait 
peu qu’Athénes ou Sparte l’emportat, que finalement la Macédoine aurait 
tout de méme soumis les cités grecques et Alexandre conquis l’empire des 
Perses, c’est recourir 4 un raisonnement étranger 4 Thucydide. Non pas seule- 
ment pour la raison banale qu’il est contemporain des événements qu'il 
raconte, donc incapable de se demander quelle trace ont laissée les batailles 
gigantesques et l’héroisme vain. Il ne peut pas s’intéresser aux événements 
tels qu’ils se sont passés s’il ne s’intéresse pas aux acteurs. Et il ne peut 
pas s’intéresser aux acteurs s’il ne s’intéresse pas au but que la passion donnait 
a leur existence. L’histoire des événements n’a de sens que pour qui n’est pas 
insensible a l’action des hommes et a l’enjeu de leurs rivalités. Du méme coup, 
nous voici en mesure de répondre a la question que nous posions au début 
de cet essai: une histoire dans le style du Thucydide est-elle légitime, conce- 
vable au XX¢ siécle? 

Le déroulement de l’histoire événementielle n’est pas devenu structurelle- 
ment autre au XX¢ siécle aprés Jésus-Christ. Rien ne serait plus facile que 
de retrouver l’entrelacement typique de nécessités et de libertés que nous 
appelons destin, pour rendre compte de l’écart entre les faits accomplis et les 
intentions. La peur qu’inspirait la puissance d’Athénes était, en 1914, celle 
qu’inspirait la puissance de l’Allemagne. La disproportion entre l’occasion 
des hostilités et la démesure de la guerre est la méme, elle oblige 4 distinguer, 
dans les deux cas, les prétextes ou motifs immédiats et la cause vraie. Méme 
élargissement progressif du théatre des opérations, méme augmentation du 
nombre des belligérants, les neutres étant entraines dans la mélée qui par la 
contrainte (avéyxy), qui par l’espoir d’étre récompensé au jour de la victoire 
et du partage des dépouiiles. Méme tentation de s’interroger sur les motifs 
derniers de la fureur fratricide des Grecs ou des Européens: pourquoi le 
compromis n’était-il pas possible? Pourquoi le parti qui n’arrivait pas a 
vaincre réussit-il 4 s’assurer le concours de puissances extérieures au systéme 
des cités grecques ou des Etats européens? II est légitime de se demander si 
Athénes aurait succombé au cas ou, satisfaite d’une victoire défensive, elle 
n’avait pas usé ses forces en Sicile, tout aussi légitime de se demander si les 
Etats-Unis seraient intervenus 4 temps au cas le gouvernement du Reich 
n’aurait pas déclenché la guerre sous-marine 4 outrance. Aux avertissements 
prodigués par Nicias avant que l’Assemblée prenne la décision fatale, répona 
le mémoire de Max Weber mettant en garde les chefs de guerre allemands 
contre les suites fatales de l’entrée en guerre des Etats-Unis. La puissance 
qui éveillait l’envie ou la crainte aurait di, 4 partir d’une certaine date, se 
contenter de ne pas étre vaincue. Voulant une victoire totale, elle fongait vers 
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sa perte. Mais, irrationnelle selon un calcul des risques et des profits, cette 
ruée a la catastrophe n’était-elle pas rationnelle par rapport a la passion qui 
s’exprime par “vaincre ou mourir’? Qu’est-ce qu’une victoire qui n’est pas 
absolue et que ne consacre pas la soumission de l’ennemi? 

Des événements, imputables a des décisions d’un seul ou de quelques uns, 
développent des conséquences 4 perte de vue. Les deux corps d’armée, 
envoyés en Prusse orientale et qui firent défaut sur la Marne, auraient peut- 
étre renversé le sort des armes. Avec plus de résolution et de confiance, peut- 
étre les cuirassés francais et anglais auraient-ils forcé les Dardanelles et 
changé tout le cours ultérieur des hostilités. Les bolcheviks hésitaient 4 com- 
battre le gouvernement provisoire avant l’arrivée de Lénine. La révolution 
russe, telle qu’elle s’est passée, 4 son heure, dans son style réel, est inconce- 
vable sans Lénine. Il est facile de dégager le lien entre une guerre 4 mort et 
des révolutions, entre une guerre déclenchée a propos de conflits de national- 
ités dans le sud-est de l'Europe et la désagrégation des empires multination- 
aux, entre le succés des sous-marins allemands et l’intervention américaine. 
Tous ces liens sont intelligibles, tous sont effectifs en ce sens que l’événement 
les a confirmés, mais aucun n’est pour autant nécessaire, aucun n’était rigou- 
reusement prévisible. Il est arbitraire de dire que le déroulement n’aurait pas 
pu étre différent de ce qu'il a été puisque nul n’aurait pu le saisir a 
lavance. 

Pourquoi donc le récit des événements nous parait-il non pas du tout illé- 
gitime ou inintéressant — il ne manque pas de récits de la guerre de 1914— 
1918 ou de la guerre de 1939-1945 — mais non central dans notre interpré- 
tation du XX¢ siécle, alors que le récit de la guerre du Péloponése paraissait 
4 Thucydide digne d’étre transmis 4 la postérité et d’étre dressé en monument 
pour |’éternité? La réponse est, me semble-t-il, la désindividualisation, la 
dépersonnalisation des événements modernes, phénoméne dont les causes 
sont multiples et tiennent autant 4 la curiosité que nous tournons vers l’avenir 
qu’a la texture méme de notre histoire. 

Les décisions de la guerre du Péloponése sont prises par des assemblées, 
écoutant les plaidoyers en sens contraires des orateurs. Ou, du moins, Thucy- 
dide présente délibérations et décisions dans ce style, sans avoir le sentiment 
de déformer ce qui s’est passé. Les décisions du XX¢é siécle, celles d’aoft 
1914, sont multiples, complexes, aucune n’a été prise par un seul homme, 
ministre ou chef d’Etat. Certes, cette confusion méme a suscité des recherches 
et des polémiques indéfinies. L’intérét pour la maniére dont les choses se sont 
passées (wie es geschehen ist), pour les détails ne s’est pas évanoui, a certains 
égards, il est plus vif qu’A aucune autre époque. Mais il a été animé longtemps 
par la passion du juge ou de l’inquisiteur. Quand le désir d’accuser l’ennemi 
d’agression et de se disculper soi-méme s’est affaibli, une autre guerre avait 
éclaté, dont cette fois le responsable n’était pas douteux. La guerre de 1914 
a pris la rigidité du fait, de l’irrévocable, de instrument de la fatalité. Et 
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personne ne s’est plus beaucoup soucié de savoir par qui et comment le suicide 
de l’Europe avait été inconsciemment déclenché. 

Dans les cités grecques, orateurs et Assemblée dialoguaient: ceux-la in- 
carnaient l’intelligence qui pense et veut, celle-ci le peuple sensible aux 
arguments mais parfois emporté par les émotions. Dans Europe de 1914, 
tous les acteurs finissent par devenir petits parce qu’ils sont trop nombreux, 
parce qu’aucun n’a dit oui ou non 4 un moment donné et qu’on ne sait pas 
a quel moment le fléau de la balance a irrévocablement penché du cété de la 
guerre. L’impersonnalité de l’événement est une impression créée par la 
multitude des acteurs, dont aucun n’était seul ou suprémement responsable. 

Le caractére dramatique de l’histoire nait de la confrontation et du con- 
traste entre les intentions et les faits accomplis. Encore faut-il que le con- 
traste ne soit pas excessif, faute de quoi les acteurs paraissent dérisoires et les 
événements inhumains. Or, tel est le plus souvent le cas dans la premiére 
grande guerre du XX¢ siécle. Aucun état-major n’avait prévu ou préparé la mo- 
bilisation industrielle. Aucun ne disposait de plus de quelques mois de muni- 
tions. Aucun n’avait clairement envisagé une guerre longue avec, au terme, une 
victoire remportée par le camp qui tenait le dernier quart d’heure. Sur le 
champ de bataille lui-méme, le contraste entre les conceptions des généraux, 
installés 4 l’arriére, et l’expérience vécue par le simple combattant fut, par 
instants, tel que l’événement ressemble plus aux combats de nuit ou, nous 
dit Thucydide, personne ne peut savoir exactement ce qui se passe, qu’aux 
rencontres entre combattants disciplinés, obéissant 4 la raison de leurs chefs. 
L’aspect dominant devenait celui que les auteurs ont appelé bataille de 
matériel. Les armes et le nombre étaient les facteurs principaux du succés. 
Or les armes expriment de quelque maniére l’intelligence, mais l’intelligence 
technicienne, non l’intelligence stratégique ou tactique qui se définit par 
Yorganisation simultanée de la coopération des combattants et de la lutte 
contre l’ennemi. 

Il semble que les armes et le groupement des combattants n’aient guére 
changé au cours de la guerre du Péloponése. La compétition de 1914 4 1918 


était celle des savants, des ingénieurs, des usines en méme temps que des | 
soldats. Cette compétition contribuait, elle aussi, 4 dépersonnaliser l’événe- | 


ment, du fait que les moyens — scientifiques, techniques, industriels — com- 
mandaient de plus en plus la rationalité des conduites. Il serait absurde de 
nier ou de déprécier l’influence de Liidendorff ou de Foch, de Lloyd George 
ou de Clemenceau. Mais, rétrospectivement, les deux hommes d’Etat sont 
surtout, 4 nos yeux, ceux qui eurent la volonté d’aller jusqu’au bout et furent 
capables d’entrainer leurs peuples. Quant aux deux généraux, l’un voulut 
vaincre avant l’arrivée des troupes américaines et précipita la défaite totale, 
Tautre fut le chef de la coalition et il disposait d’une supériorité écrasante 
quand il emporta la décision. Enfin, ce choc des masses humaines, au combat 
ou dans les usines, se termina par une victoire, grosse de nouvelles tueries. 
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Bolchevisme, national-socialisme, guerre de 1939-1945 recouvrent de leur 
ombre la Grande Guerre. Certes, il n’en a pas été autrement pour la guerre 
du Péloponése. L’hégémonie de Sparte fut de bréve durée, celle de Thébes 
plus courte encore et tous les fréres ennemis furent réconciliés dans la sou- 
mission 4 Philippe, puis 4 Rome. On pourrait dire que ’héritage de la guerre 
importe plus que le déroulement détaillé de la tragédie. Thucydide n’en jugeait 
pas ainsi parce qu'il était contemporain et qu’il partageait les passions, les 
exploits, les souffrances, les espoirs des combattants et de leurs chefs. _ 

La Guerre du Péloponése continue de nous fasciner pour trois raisons. 
Histoire, c’est-a-dire prise de conscience par le témoin, l’héritier ou le lointain 
observateur de ce qui s’est passé, le livre de Thucydide est aussi, pour nous, 
sommet: a travers le récit, on comprend comment les Grecs pensaient, com- 
ment ils se gouvernaient, comment ils se combattaient. La guerre elle-méme, 
stylisée par l’historien, a la beauté d’une oeuvre de l’esprit, l’événement y est 
éclairé par les concepts sans perdre sa singularité. Enfin, la guerre a la 
grandeur d’une tragédie dont on connait la fin sans se lasser d’en revivre les 
péripéties. 

La guerre de 1914-1918 manque de héros, elle est trop soumise 4 la loi 
du nombre, du charbon et de l’acier, elle n’a pas de fin assez spectaculaire 
pour que le récit en puisse prétendre a l’achévement tragique. On n’en est pas 
moins tenté, 4 maintes reprises, de rappeler aux historiens de l’histoire toute 
faite qu’a divers instants, le destin a hésité. Mais s'il importe de résister a 
Yillusion rétrospective de fatalité, si l’on doit rappeler que le génie de 
Churchill et les exploits des Spitfire n’étaient pas a l’avance acquis, l’efface- 
ment de l'Europe, l’effondrement des empires européens d’outre-mer et 
lascension de l’Union soviétique et des Etats-Unis nous semblent contenus 
en germe dans la grande guerre de 1914-1918. C’est la signification de ce 
monde nouveau, sorti du demi-siécle belliqueux, qui nous pose la question 
primaire. 

Nous voulons savoir ce qui est arrivé plus encore que comment cela est 
arrivé. 


Ill 


Du récit tragique et des généralités implicites, nos contemporains, lecteurs, 
de Thucydide, ont retenu presque exclusivement ces derniéres. Je ne me lasse 
pas de relire l’essai de Thibaudet, la Campagne avec Thucydide. Toynbee, 
d’aprés son propre témoignage, fut frappé par l’analogie entre la guerre du 
Péloponése et celle de 1914. Les spécialistes des relations internationales, 
a leur tour, utilisent Thucydide pour y trouver des propositions qui s’appli- 
quent aux relations entre les monarchies européennes ou les Etats nationaux, 
comme elles s’appliquaient aux relations entre les cités. 
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En gros, on peut dire que la méthode comparative a été utilisée 4 deux 
fins que j’appellerai, pour simplifier, celle de la sociologie et celle de Vinter- 
prétation globale du devenir (ou philosophie de histoire, 4 condition de ne pas 
inclure, dans cette notion, une détermination des valeurs ou du sens ultime). 

La comparaison du type, Thucydide et nous, est facile, séduisante et, aux 
yeux de beaucoup W@historiens, risquée sinon injustifiable. Elle est facile parce 
que certaines ressemblances, plus ou moins abstraites, sont évidentes et que 
le langage de Thucydide nous y convie. Les conflits entre cités se mélent aux 
conflits 4 l’intérieur des cités. Il y a un “parti lacédémonien”, un “parti de la 
paix” 4 Athénes (mais il n’y a pas de parti d’Athénes a Sparte). Il y a, dans 
Syracuse, un parti favorable 4 des négociations avec l’armée d’Athénes qui 
assiége la ville, parti qui finit, en abusant Nicias et en le détournant de donner 
Yordre de retraite, par contribuer au désastre de ceux qu’il voulait favoriser. 
La lutte entre la cité maritime et la cité continentale, celle-la démocratique 
et celle-ci oligarchique, se déroule selon un schéma que I’on peut apercevoir 
en d’autres cas. L’équilibre des forces et, par suite, la prolongation de la lutte 
tiennent a la supériorité de chaque camp dans un des éléments. La décision 
exige que la coalition spartiate finisse par dominer les mers ou que la coalition 
athénienne, 4 force de rassembler alliés et satellites, puisse engager sur terre 
des forces prédominantes. Au V® siécle avant Jésus-Christ, la premiére 
hypothése se réalisa, au XX¢ siécle de notre ére, la seconde. Quoi de plus 
tentant que de rapprocher les différents statuts des cités, dans l’une et l’autre 
coalition, les relations subtiles entre Etats, a l’intérieur du camp des Empires 
centraux et du camp des Alliés de 1914 4 1918, de 1939 a 1945, puis, 
aujourd’hui encore, depuis 1945? 

Il ne s’agit que de remarques plus piquantes que sérieuses ou instructives? 
En un sens, peut-étre. Il va de soi que l’Assemblée du peuple, la phalange, 
les dieux de ’Olympe et les dialogues platoniciens sont loin des parlements 
modernes, des divisions d’infanterie, du Christ ou des idéologies nationales. 
Le rapprochement de certains aspects de la politique intérieure et extérieure, 
des cités d’une part, des Etats modernes de I’autre, n’en a pas moins un 
caractére sérieux pour une raison souvent méconnue: Ja finalité de la politique 
étant a certains égards constante, les formes de la politique au dedans et au 
dehors étant en petit nombre, les similitudes apparaissent et sont authentiques 
en dépit des différences dans les moyens techniques de produire ou de tuer, 
le volume des sociétés, les croyances religieuses. Au dedans, les concepts clés 
désignent les diverses modalités des relations entre gouvernants et gouvernés, 
extension plus ou moins grande du détenteur de la puissance souveraine. 
Le probléme du Pouvoir est éternel, que l’on retourne la terre avec la pioche 
ou le bulldozer. Au dehors, les schémes caractérisent les diverses modalités 
de la distribution des forces 4 l’intérieur d’un systéme d’unités politiques. Les 
relations, en paix et en guerre, entre unités politiques, jalouses de leur indé- 
pendance, s’organisent en une sorte de jeu diplomatique et militaire. 
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Au V* siécle avant notre ére, ce jeu s’est déroulé en un espace suffisamment 
étroit pour que l’ensemble en soit intelligible aux acteurs et aux observateurs 
méme éloignés, selon des régles suffisamment élaborées pour que la contra- 
diction interne du droit international apparaisse, avec des acteurs assez 
nombreux et différenciés pour que la plupart des situations, des engagements 
et des refus possibles soient visibles. Sans doute l’événement concret com- 
porte-t-il en dehors de ces formes ou de ces situations (structure bipolaire, 
hiérarchie des “unités” 4 l’intérieur de chaque camp) une matiére technique, 
sociale, psychologique, religieuse. Il est loisible d’affirmer que les transfor- 
mations de ia matiére importent plus que les similitudes de formes — affir- 
mation 4 laquelle je souscrirais, mais avec une réserve importante. Dans la 
mesure ou une activité humaine est déterminée par un probléme éternel et 
une finalité constante, la similitude des formes n’est ni arbitraire ni indiffé- 
rente parce qu’elle porte sur un aspect isolable du passé — isolable parce 
qu’isolé en fait par la spécificité de l’action considérée. 

Or, tel est le cas de l’action stratégique et diplomatique. Eternel est le 
probléme de l’ordre politique, c’est-a-dire de l’autorité consentie 4 quelques- 
uns ou a un seul sur la conduite de tous. Eternel le probléme de l’ordre inter- 
national, c’est-a-dire de la coexistence d’unités politiques qui se veulent in- 
dépendantes, qui appartiennent 4 la méme sphére de civilisation et qui sou- 
haitent échapper 4 la loi de la jungle sans se soumettre a celle d’un tribunal, 
d’un arbitre ou d’un maitre. Les penseurs grecs, observant des collectivités 
étroites, ont pu dégager les types idéaux de régime, selon les détenteurs du 
pouvoir souverain et le mode d’exercice de l’autorité. Spectateur de la grande 
guerre, Thucydide a saisi et stylisé les antagonismes typiques, de la mer et de 
la terre, du droit et de la force, de la conduite diplomatique propre a la 
démocratie (athénienne) et a l’oligarchie (spartiate), il a compris et fait com- 
prendre que la volonté d’indépendance peut l’emporter sur l’instinct de conser- 
vation dans les cités comme chez les individus, que la communauté de race et 
de civilisation peut étre déchirée par la rivalité de puissance, comme la com- 
munauté nationale (ou civique) par les oppositions de partis. Une guerre a 
mort, intéressant un systéme entier, fait sortir et ressortir tous les antagonis- 
mes étouffés par la paix et contenus durant les petites guerres. 

La politique extérieure est plus isolable que la politique intérieure parce 
que le probléme, la finalité, les formes sont plus définis, moins subordonnés 
a la matiére changeante. Chaque cité est animée par un vouloir-vivre, qui est 
volonté de non-soumission. De ces volontés résulterait un état hobbésien de 
nature, la guerre de tous contre tous, si une hiérarchie ne s’établissait entre 
les “individus collectifs” (alliance, fédération, confédération) et si ces derniers 
ne tentaient, 4 chaque instant, de “régulariser” leurs rapports. Traités de paix, 
déclarations de guerre, traitement des ambassadeurs, des prisonniers, obli- 
gations des alliés, des satellites, des neutres, tel est le contenu du droit inter- 
national, codifié ou non, rationalisé ou non. Mais cette réglementation a une 
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limite: chaque cité se réserve le droit de guerre et de paix et, si elle viole la 
réglementation, elle ne peut étre punie que par la guerre. Le rapport des forces 
est donc la donnée premiére de tout le systéme international, le calcul du 
rapport des forces l’aspect rationnel de l’action diplomatique ou stratégique. 
Les situations sont semblables parce que le probléme — paix ou guerre entre 
Etats jaloux de leur souveraineté — est éternel, que les buts visés par chaque 
Etat — sécurité, indépendance, puissance — sont abstraitement les mémes et 
que la nature de la délibération — calcul de la puissance — résulte de ces buts 
permanents. L’irréductibilité de la politique internationale 4 la conjoncture 
économique et sociale n’est pas imputable a la seule causalité des événements 
(les faits parcellaires, personnalisés, ne se déduisent pas des données globales), 
elle tient aussi 4 la spécificité de la compétition de puissance entre unités 
souveraines. Admettons que chacune de ces unités se donne toujours des 
objectifs en fonction d’intéréts économiques (encore que cette hypothése soit 
vague et probablement impensable): pour atteindre leurs objectifs, les cités 
ne peuvent pas échapper aux obligations et servitudes de la rivalité-de puis- 
sance. Cette rivalité se déroule selon ses lois propres et ne peut pas s’expliquer 
par référence a des données extérieures. Le récit de la guerre, diplomatie et 
stratégie, selon ses caractéres spécifiques, est 4 la fois naif et vrai, méme si, 
a tel ou tel instant, des impulsions autres ou des causes étrangéres (geogra- 
phiques, économiques) font irruption dans le cours de cette tragédie. 

La politique n’est jamais réductible 4 l’économie bien que la lutte pour la 
possession du pouvoir souverain soit, de multiples maniéres, liée au mode de 
production ou a la répartition de la richesse. La sociologie des cités grecques, 
que I’on trouve dans Aristote ou dans le premier livre de Thucydide, montre 
qu’a cet égard la clairvoyance des penseurs grecs n’était pas en défaut. Mais 
ils n’auraient pas eu l’idée d’admettre l’équivalence, la confusion entre puis- 
sance économique et pouvoir politique. Or, ils auraient eu beaucoup plus de 
motifs que nous de commettre cette erreur: les citoyens exercaient par eux- 
mémes, directement, le pouvoir, alors que les “monopolistes” sont dans les 
bureaux des corporations et non a la Maison Blanche. Que I’héte de la Maison 
Blanche soit influencé par les dirigeants des corporations, c’est possible, 
probable si l’on veut, mais que l’influence des corporations soit décisive et le 
mode de désignation des gouvernants ou le mode d’exercice de I’autorité 
insignifiant, c’est 14 une opinion proprement insensée, que suffit 4 réfuter la 
moindre phénoménologie de l’action humaine ou, en termes plus modestes, 
Pobservation sans préjugé. L’ordre politique, modifié par toutes ces circon- 
stances extérieures mais irréductible 4 aucune ou 4 la totalité de celles-ci, 
garde une autonomie qui justifie lhistoire politique et que nous rappelle 
Poeuvre de Thucydide. 

Ce qui ne signifie pas que la lutte des individus et des groupes pour le 
pouvoir souverain et l’établissement (ou le changement) du régime ne s’insére 
pas dans l’ensemble d’un type de société, d’une époque ou du passage d’une 
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époque a une autre. Thucydide lui-méme, dans le premier livre, montre la 
place et la part des tyrannies dans la formation des cités. Quel genre de régime 
est rendu probable par le sous-développement? Quel modéle de développe- 
ment favorise un certain régime? De telles interrogations sont aujourd’hui 
banales. Il ne reste 4 franchir qu’une étape de plus pour situer la grande 
guerre dans le devenir d’une “société” (au sens de Spengler ou de Toynbee): 
avec la lutte de Sparte et d’Athénes, la société antique connait la rupture, 
le breakdown qui précéde, parfois de plusieurs siécles, la désagrégation. Dans 
cette perspective, la guerre tout entiére devient un fait accompli. Il est loisible, 
pour lui restituer sa dimension d’événement, de se demander si elle était 
inévitable, en d’autres termes si le systéme des cités grecques “sécrétait” une 
guerre 4 mort qui serait un suicide commun. Mais ni la question ni la réponse 
n’importent plus guére. Le fait est que les cités grecques se sont épuisées en 
se combattant et n’ont pu se réconcilier que dans une commune servitude. 
La guerre n’est plus la tragédie de Périclés, de Nicias, de Brasidas, ni méme 
de Sparte et d’Athénes. Nous n’avons que faire des personnages dont les 
noms sont chers aux conteurs d’exploits. La tragédie est celle de la cité, de la 
Gréce, de la civilisation antique, dont la grande guerre a été un moment 
crucial et un ressort indispensable. Dépersonnalisée, soustraite 4 son temps 
et a son lieu, la grande guerre devient le type idéal de la lutte 4 mort dans 
laquelle se consument ensemble tous les belligérants. Quoi d’étonnant si nos 
contemporains, méditant sur l’Europe humiliée, moins d’un demi siécle aprés 
son apparente hégémonie, inclinent 4 des comparaisons instructives et 
moroses? 

Nous ne chercherons pas si la grande guerre du Péloponése ou d’Europe 
est le modéle de la “rupture” qui n’a épargné aucune des “sociétés”. Nous 
sortirions des limites de cette courte étude et il nous faudrait nous demander 
si ces “sociétés” sont réelles ou imaginaires, en quel sens réelles. Nous nous 
référons aux “sociétés” de Toynbee pour insérer dans une théorie des relations 
internationales la grande guerre, celle qui intéresse tous les membres d’un 
systéme international et qui, poussée jusqu’au bout, frappe 4 mort le systéme 
lui-méme et le principe sur lequel sont fondées les unités politiques. Jamais 
les cités grecques, jamais les Etats nationaux n’étaient apparus aussi proches 
de leur achévement qu’au moment ov ils entrérent dans Ja lutte qui ne devait 
pas épargner les vainqueurs. Que tous les systémes doivent connaitre cette 
méme infortune, nous ne I’affirmons pas. Qu’ils en soient tous menacés, 
comment le méconnaitre puisque la contradiction interne 4 tous les systémes 
internationaux — la réglementation partielle de la jungle — tend 4 s’aggraver 
au fur et 4 mesure que s’épanouit la civilisation d’Etats fréres et ennemis? 
Mais la ruine d’un systéme est aussi la naissance d’un empire, |’élargissement 
de l’espace historique pacifié par un seul Souverain, éventuellement ia for- 
mation d’un autre systéme, lié 4 une autre idée constitutive de l’Etat. 

Thucydide a vécu la tragédie, il ne pouvait en décrire la suite comme il en 
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a esquissé le processus. Limitant son objet, il ne pouvait dessiner les vastes 
perspectives qui se découvrent avec le recul. Pas plus qu’il n’a pratiqué ce 
que nous appelons l’histoire de la culture — la compréhension d’une maniére 
unique de vivre et de penser — il n’a pensé l’événement dont il se voulait le 
témoin comme un fait accompli, moment d’un devenir dont les acteurs étaient 
inconscients, préface 4 un monde étranger aux raisons de combattre et de 
mourir qui animaient ses héros. 

La Grande Guerre de l’Europe débouche sur la montée des Etats péri- 
phériques, le partage de l'Europe, foyer de la société en voie de diffusion 
universelle entre les deux Etats-continents, sur l’effondrement des empires 
européens d’Outre-Mer, sur la renaissance des Etats asiatiques et sur la 
naissance des Etats africains, sur une diplomatie pour la premiére fois plané- 
taire, sur des rapports de forces sans précédent. Aprés coup, nous sommes 
enclins 4 juger inévitable, conforme 4 la logique de l’économie, ce qui est 
arrivé et 4 oublier l’évidence: les sociétés du XX¢ siécle sont économiques 
en ce sens que des moyens de production dépend leur force et que le dével- 
oppement de l'industrie est 4 la fois leur objectif et leur fatalité. Mais c’est 
de la politique, c’est-a-dire des rivalités de puissance entre Etats, des luttes 
entre partis a lintérieur des Etats et des régimes que sont sorties 
les grandes décisions, les grandes révolutions de la premiére moitié du XX¢ 
siécle. La Russie de 200 millions d’hommes, la Chine de 600 millions ne 
pouvaient pas ne pas atteindre a la puissance. Certes, mais qu’était la Chine 
il y a encore vingt ans? La rapidité des changements tient 4 l’influence 
démesurée que les Etats exercent sur les sociétés. Mais du méme coup se 
dessine le primat de la politique. Les hommes au pouvoir et leur régime 
imposent un style, des objectifs, une certaine répartition des ressources a 
chaque société industrielle. La rivalité entre Etats commande aujourd’hui la 
vie propre de chacun d’eux. La prospérité deviendrait le but, l’économie de 
bien-étre la loi au jour ot la paix mettrait fin 4 la guerre chaude ou froide. 
Tant que dure la guerre, la politique régne et les personnes agissent. Comment 
ignorer les héros qui font lhistoire au temps de Lénine, Staline, Churchill, 
Hitler? Thucydide reste notre contemporain, lui qui fut le temoin de la guerre 
tragique, de l’événement qui se fait, nous qui ne sommes pas encore préts a 
regarder avec détachement les faits accomplis, ni 4 laisser les souffrances et 
les exploits des combattants tomber dans l’oubli. 
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“MYTH” AND “IDEOLOGY” IN MODERN USAGE! 


BEN HALPERN 


“Myth” and “ideology” are closely related conceptions which enjoy a wide, 
and accordingly a very loose, usage in our time. Elsewhere I have employed 
these terms as the central conceptions of a systematic approach to the 
historical aspects of culture.? Thus, it is not simply a lexicographical exercise 
if, in the present paper, an attempt is made to reduce the rather confusing 
popular and technical usages of these words to some fundamental common 
denominators. In their most spontaneous applications, these terms roughly 
but quite plainly indicate a subject of great interest to philosophically inclined 
historians: the effect and influence of culture in history; and they also roughly 
distinguish two distinct forms of that dynamic influence. They imply, in fact, 
certain generally though tacitly understood principles of historical knowledge. 
It is my purpose to make these principles explicit by deriving, by induction 
from the popular and technical usages of “myth” and “ideology”, firm and 
unequivocal definitions of the meanings upon which there seems to be a 
consensus. 


GENERAL CONNOTATIONS 


All words that refer to symbol-consciousness have marked social connotations 
even in popular usage. Words like “knowledge”, “idea”, or “value” imply 


1 An earlier treatment of the present theme appeared in the Hebrew University’s philo- 
sophical quarterly, Zyyun, V, 2 (April, 1954), 145-167. Its present formulation owes much 
to comments by Professor R. K. Merton, who was kind enough to read it in manuscript. 
2 “The Dynamic Elements of Culture”, Ethics, LXV, 4 (July, 1955), 235-249. Whether 
there are any specifically historical terms, principles, or “laws” of explanation, is a 
question to which some philosophers have recently given much attention, cf. Patrick 
Gardiner, ed., Theories of History (Glencoe, Ill., 1959), 344 ff. It is my assumption 
that some sort of general, specifically historical terms or principles are in use (as shown 
in the present paper) and may be systematically elaborated in the form of a theory 
(as shown in the paper in Ethics referred to above). With the logical status of such 
historical terms or principles I am not concerned here; that question would deserve 
special consideration in the light of William Dray’s Laws and Explanation in History 


(London, 1957). 
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something that can be communicated and understood. But here we surely 
deal with the least possible degree of social connotation — potential sociality, 
if you will. As against this, words like “science”, “art”, and “law”, or words 
like “opinion” and “theory” have connotations of actual sociality; they imply 
something that can exist only if there has been actual previous communication. 

This is the same as saying that “science”, “art”, “opinion”, and “theory” 
have essentially “historical” connotations, in a way that “knowledge” or 
“value” have not. Certainly, one cannot speak of “science”, “art”, or “law” 
without implying a tradition that goes back at least over a span of generations. 
These words involve in their very definition the idea of history as an accu- 
mulation. 

When one speaks of “opinion” and “theory” one necessarily implies the 
plural of these words: “an opinion” is necessarily “one of many opinions” 
and “a theory” necessarily “one of many theories”. Moreover, “opinion” 
essentially implies “other opinions”, and “theory” — “other theories”.* Thus, 
to use these words means to evoke a fairly detailed picture of a continuing 
process, which may be analyzed into the following stages: a variety of concrete 
combinations of ideas (“other opinions” or “other theories”) exist initially; 
a new combination of ideas (the “opinion” or “theory”) emerges; and the 
new combination of ideas strives to overcome the alternative combinations. 
In short, if we may say that “science”, “art”, and “law” imply history as an 
accumulation, “opinion” and “theory” imply history as a dynamic process. 

Let us note, however, that we are dealing with two distinct meanings of 
“history” and that we have segregated two sets of terms, each implying one 
but not necssarily the other meaning of “historical”. “Historical” means 
“handed down over generations” — that is, remembered from generation to 
generation, and socially effective from generation to generation. “Historical” 
also means “socially dynamic”, or “pertaining to social change”. Words like 
“science”, “art”, “law”, and “culture” imply the first (cumulative) meaning 
of “historical”, but not necessarily the second meaning: thus “culture”, “art”, 


3 In contrast, “knowledge” is not used at all in the plural. Thus, it refers essentially 
to an isolated (abstract) relationship of a subject and an object, and is never used for 
plural or alternative relationships of subjects and objects. So, too, “an idea” or “a value” 
can readily be understood as referring to an isolated relationship of a subject and an 
object, while “an opinion” or “a theory” can only refer to a singular instance of plural, 
usually alternative, relationships of subjects and objects. The plural forms “ideas” and 
“values” refer both to relationships of a subject to various objects and of various subjects 
to the same object: the latter usage, implying alternative and not merely plural ideas and 
values, is, perhaps, the primary connotation of “values” but is secondary in relation to 
“ideas”. The use of “ideas” to signify alternative relations of various subjects to the 
same object is positively awkward, so that it requires specific qualification to be under- 
stood in this sense at all. On the other hand, “theories” and “opinions” connote the 
relationship of various subjects to the same object with a high degree of regularity; 
specific qualification must be explicitly added, if they are to be understood in the sense 
of the relationships of the same subject to various objects. 
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“science”, and “law” may quite easily be conceived ‘as no more than historic 


‘monuments. On the other hand, words like “opinion” and “theory” imply 


the second (dynamic) meaning of “historical”, but not necessarily the first. 
An “opinion” or “theory” may quite easily be trivial and evanescent, and 
never be handed down to succeeding generations. 

In “myth” and “ideology”, popular usage has terms which necessarily imply 
both the above meanings of “historical”. “Myths” and “ideologies” are major 
and not trivial concretions of the symbols accumulated in culture over genera- 
tions; that is, by definition, they weigh enough in the balance of history to be 
remembered and to exert their effects from one generation to the next. Also, 
“ideology” necessarily implies “other ideologies” with which it is in dynamic 
relations; and the same is true, in its own way, of “myth”, especially as it is 
currently used.‘ In fine, with these two terms, popular usage discriminates 
meanings essentially and integrally related to the domain of the “historical” 
in both its senses. 


If we had not considered “myth” and “ideology” against this particular back- 
ground, but had asked immediately what connotations are most obviously 
connected, in popular usage, with these two terms, we should have had to 
begin with another feature common to both: these words carry primarily a 
negative connotation approximating “deceit” or “self-deceit”, or, at any rate, 
they signify an “interested” or “subjective” approach to “reality”, an attitude 
going off at a tangent to “truth”. In contrast, a word like “science” usually 
implies an “objective, disinterested” approach to “reality”, entirely harmoni- 
ous with “truth”. However, on closer examination it appears that even 
popular (at least, “middlebrow”) usage is aware of “subjective” aspects in 
“science”, and of possible “objective” references in the concepts “myth” and 
“ideology”. The differences would then reduce themselves to the degree of 
emphasis on the “subjective” or “objective” side of connotation. 


4 As, for example, by Sorel (concerning whom, see below) and by other contemporary 
political writers. Of course, the more traditional meanings of “myth” do not necessarily 
imply the ideas of competition between one myth and another, but, perhaps, the idea 
of their peaceful coexistence. 

5 It is worth noting the historical process whereby both “myth” and “ideology” acquired 
their derogatory connotations and came to mean a “subjective” or “interested” approach 
to reality. Etymologicaliy, “myth” means simply a “relating”; hence it was originally 
quite objective in meaning. It took on negative connotations through the very ancient 
Greek criticism of myth — a sophistication going back, no doubt, as far as the Homeric 
epics, which are regarded as implicit critiques and reformulations of earlier myth — and 
through the subsequent criticism of myth by monotheistic iconoclasm. The long suc- 
cession of critics of myth finally stamped on the word the meaning of unfounded 
fantasy which it has since retained. Similarly, the first use of “ideology” was in Destutt 
de Tracy’s Elémens d’Idéologie (Paris, 1803-17), where the word meant the system of 
purely objective true ideas built up from the clear and distinct elements of perception. 
The word took on a sarcastic connotation when Napoleon turned against the “idéolo- 
gues” for reasons of policy and began to ridicule them and their philosophy. See Hans 
Barth, Wahrheit und Ideologie (Zurich, 1945), 15 ff. 
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Thus, “science” calls to mind the “indubitable reality” which is its object; 
but it also means, even in popular usage, the “scientific attitude” or “method”, 
which is the “subjective” relation of the scientist to objects. In an ironic use 
of the word (as, for example, “scientism”), it has the negative connotation 
of a “self-deceiving”, “subjective” approach to “reality” which deliberately 
blinds itself to all forms of “truth” not accessible to its own method. It is 
hardly necessary to cite illustrations of “ideology” taken in utter seriousness 
as an indispensable guide to historical reality, for this usage is all too familiar; 
nor need one do more than note in passing that “myth”, too, is often taken 
quite seriously as a key (perhaps, regrettably lost) to some transcendent 
Reality. Finally we may note that there are a whole series of words, inter- 
mediate between “science” and “myth”. These words form a kind of progres- 
sion, the terms of which are the degrees of emphasis on the subjective or 
objective aspects of each: for example, “religion”, “art”, “law”, “custom”, etc. 

If we call the whole historical symbolic realm “culture”, then it may be 
analyzed and categorized in two distinct ways: “objectively” — which, we may 
now note, means precisely “as an accumulation of symbolic products”; and 
“subjectively” — or, in the terms previously used, “as a dynamic process of 
symbol production amid social change”. The categories into which “culture” 
falls, as an “objective” historic realm of accumulated symbolic products, are 
“science”, “religion”, “art”, “law”, “custom”, etc. The names of the cate- 
gories into which “culture”, as a “subjective” or dynamic historical process, 
could be analyzed do not come as readily to mind. To define them it would 
be necessary to develop a theory of man’s relation to reality in history: that is, 
a theory of historically effective action, or of historically significant values. 

This paper assumes that certain elements of such a theory may be found 
in those two terms in the popular vocabulary which are the most subjective 
and most integrally historical in their connotation: “myth” and “ideology”, 
for in them popular thought roughly discriminates two distinct possibilities 
of man’s relation to reality in history. It is the problem of this study to 
attempt to reduce these rough discriminations into unequivocal and clear 
definitions. 


DEFINITION 


It would seem a rather futile task, at first sight, to try to arrive at unequivocal 
definitions of “myth” and “ideology”. Both terms have gained wide currency 
in many fields. They are loosely employed in literary criticism, political 
discussion and ordinary cultured small talk. We hear not only of “political 


6 Myth reached full recognition as a valid “objectification” of the spirit, on a plane 
of equality with other forms of human culture, in Ernst Cassirer. Cassirer’s view, of 
course, is in the Idealist tradition that regards all Reality as precisely such as series of 
“objectifications”. 
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ideologies”, but of “contemporary political mythologies”, “racist myths”, and 
the “mystique” of social movements. Certainly, it would seem an unpromising 
undertaking to try to winnow all this chaff for the pure wheat there may be 
in it. 

However, both terms have been of central importance in certain branches 
of the literature of social science. Each, in fact, has what amounts to a 
special discipline devoted to it. The “science of mythology” has been a re- 
spectable academic specialty for over a century, and in our own generation 
the study of “ideology” has also risen, under the name of Wissenssoziologie, 
to the status of at least a research specialization.’ In this literature, of course, 
the two terms which denote the subjects, each of its own “science”, have been 
formally defined. But even a superficial study is enough to show that these 
definitions are not likely by themselves to give us what we seek: viz., the 
analytical discrimination of two distinct historical factors within culture 
under the names of “myth” and “ideology”. 

It is enough to reflect that if “myth” and “ideology” do signify such distinct 
factors they should first of all be defined explicitly in relation to each other. 
But it is a striking fact that the two special “sciences” of mythology and 
ideology (Wissenssoziologie) have developed in practically complete disregard 
of each other. 

A rough indication of the degree of insulation between writers interested 
mainly in “myth” and writers interested mainly in “ideology” may be derived 
from the index pages of two pairs of books: one pair devoted mainly to the 
“currently utilizable theory”*® about the mutual implications of society and 
mind (Robert K. Merton, Social Theory and Social Structure compared with 
Susanne K. Langer, Philosophy in a New Key), and the second pair con- 
cerned, not only with the systematic theory, but with the history of the theory 
of this topic (Karl Mannheim, Ideology and Utopia compared with Ernst 
Cassirer, An Essay on Man). 

If one checks Merton’s references against Langer’s, one notes striking 
differences. To judge by his failure to refer to them, one might suppose 
Merton felt that such eminent mythologists as Max Mueller and Gilbert 
Murray, or students of symbolism and language like Ernst Cassirer, Otto 
Jespersen, or Grace de Laguna contributed little of value to current theory. 
On the other hand, all these names receive prominent mention in Mrs. 
Langer’s book. In turn, Mrs. Langer’s “study in the symbolism of reason, 
rite, and art” has no references to such writers as Friedrich Engels, Georg 
Lukacs, Karl Mannheim, Karl Marx, Thorstein Veblen, or Max Weber. All 
are cited by Merton. 


7 “The last generation has witnessed the emergence of a special field of sociological 
inquiry: the sociology of knowledge (Wissenssoziologie).” R. K. Merton, Social Theory 
and Social Structure (Glencoe, Ill., 1949), 217. 

® Merton, op. cit., 4. 
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If we compare the two German scholars — both with historical as well as 
systematic interests — we find a similar divergence. Mannheim has no re- 
ference to Cassirer or to Sir James Frazer, Bronislaw Malinowski, Max 
Mueller, or Gilbert Murray, while Cassirer’s Essay on Man has no reference 
to Mannheim or to such modern students of “ideology” as Georg Lukacs, 
Ernst Troeltsch, and Max Weber. 

This negative observation seems to me to be impressive enough to warrant 
positive conclusions. It is quite clear, of course, that Merton and Mannheim 
were entirely familiar with the great mythological scholars, and that Langer 
and Cassirer knew quite well the various theories of ideology. Hence, their 
mutual neglect implies that each group felt the writings of the other were 
irrelevant to its own field of inquiry. There could be two possible explana- 
tions for this: first, that each group dealt with a distinct subject matter; or, 
second, that each had a different approach to the same subject matter. It is 
apparent, upon further thought, that the theory of myth is so thoroughly 
segregated from the theory of ideology, not because of a difference of ap- 
proach, but quite simply because of a difference of subject matter. 

In order to make this point clear, let us consider certain other relatively 
closed schools of thought in this area which are undoubtedly separated by 
differences of approach. It is noteworthy that such schools exist precisely 
within the “science of mythology”. There are, for example, the philosophical 
and philological mythologists; the psychoanalytic school or schools (Freudian 
and Jungian), each with its considerable, relatively segregated, bibliography 
of studies of myths; the historical anthropologists and the functional anthro- 
pologists; and the French sociological students of religion and myth. The 
subject matter of all these schools is in general the same. If they are relatively 
isolated schools, it is because they apply different academic disciplines and 
different principles of explanation’ to the same matter and more or less the 
same problems. 

No such division into schoois exists among the students of ideology.'! This 


® In the English edition of Ideology and Utopia, the translators, Louis Wirth and 
Edward Shils, added to the bibliography (originally printed by Mannheim together with 
his article “Wissenssoziologie” in the Handwérterbuch der Soziologie) “some of the more 
representative contributions of American, English, French, and German thought on this 
subject”. Included are such names as John Dewey, William James, Frank H. Knight, 
C. S. Peirce, C. R. Mead, Emile Durkheim, Lucien Lévy-Bruhl, Ernst Cassirer, C. J. 
Jung, Grace De Laguna, and Bronislaw Malinowski. None are referred to in the text. 
10 Thus the psychological school is divided between the Freudian and Jungian mytho- 
logists — the former with the basic mechanism of the personal unconscious, the latter 
with the additional mechanisms of the collective unconscious. The anthropological 
school is divided between historical and functional anthropologists — the former with 
the mechanisms of the diffusion of unitary cultural traits, the latter with the mechanisms 
of the functional interdependence of entire cultural and social complexes. 

11° There is, of course, the relatively insulated, mainly American school of fact-finding 
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“science” stands as something distinct from all schools of mythological 
research, divided by a difference which sets it apart from all of them in 
common. The difference is one, roughly speaking, of subject matter; cer- 
tainly, it cannot be traced to such a clearly marked difference of academic 
approach as distinguishes the psychoanalytic from the sociological or philo- 
logical mythologists. 

What, then, are the gross “subject-matter” differences between myth and 
ideology, as presented in the “sciences” devoted to each? The first apparent 
difference is that the students of ideology deal with the characteristic forms 
of belief of modern men, while the students of myth deal with the character- 
istic beliefs of antique or primitive men — but also of modern men, to the 
extent that they seem to be basically similar to the former; myth, the char- 
acteristic form of belief of primitive and antique man, is sometimes a signifi- 
cant category for modern man. If myth, then, is a different subject-matter 
from ideology, the difference is not merely a gross distinction in time alone. 
This leads us to ask what quality it is that makes myth the characteristic form 
of belief of antique or primitive man and ideology the characteristic form of 
belief of modern man. 

The answer to this question should give us our first clue to the isolation 
of myth and ideology as distinct cultural processes within history. For to the 
critics and students of myth and ideology, both represent systems of belief 
which are regarded as erroneous or which at ieast are considered from their 
subjective aspect: that is, in terms of their social and psychological functions. 
Hence, essentially the same basic problems face both the science of myths 
and the science of ideologies: First, how do these erroneous, fantastic, or 
even (it is often added), morally pernicious ideas arise and how do they 
achieve widespread currency? This is the problem of the psychological and 
social origin of myths and ideologies. Then, second, since these errors and 
fantasies are so religiously maintained, what is the social “survival value” 
they may be presumed to embody? This is the problem of the psychological 
and social function of myths and ideologies. The difference between myth 
and ideology is a difference in the way each arises and the way each functions 
in history. 


Let us take first the question of origin. The mythologists all seek the origin 
of myths in some aspect or other of experience: experience as distoried by 
language, or by prelogical ways of thought; or special kinds of experience — 
dreams, communal rites, etc. The students of ideology, on the other hand, 
seek the origin of ideologies in situations: particularly situations of social 
conflict and competition. Because of this “an ideology” (as we have noted) 
always implies “other ideologies with which it is in dynamic relations” — 


and “ideology” because they are not necessarily historical in the sense defined, of major 
cultural accumulations, effective over a span of generations. 
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namely, the ideologies of other persons within the same social situation. This 
is not necessarily the case with “a myth”. 

Of course, “myth” does always imply “myths” or even “other myths”. 
That is true because “experience” always occurs as a “particular experience”, 
it has a time and place, it occurs to a particular subject. Consequently, if any 
belief arises from a particular experience of a particular subject in a particular 
time and place, and that belief has sufficient historic value to become accepted 
as a myth, it is always implied that other myths might equally well arise from 
the experiences of other subjects in other times and places. Thus, “myth” 
does essentially imply “other myths” — but precisely because “a myth” arises 
as an integral (individual) expression of a particular situation, those “other 
myths” are usually conceived as capable of arising from “other situations”. 
Characteristically, “other myths” are the myths of other people at other times 
and places (that is, they are integral expressions of other situations) while 
“other ideologies” are characteristically the ideologies of other people within 
the same situation. 

We find a parallel distinction when we consider the functions of myth and 
ideology. It is frequently suggested by theorists of myth that myth images 
function as integrating values around which individuals or societies become 
organized and exist as coherent entities. On the other hand, the function of 
ideologies, as theorists of the subject agree, is (in terms of individual and 
group interests) to procure advantages for specific social positions and (in 
terms of social structure) to segregate and consolidate competing groups 
around rival ideas.'2 

We may draw one further conclusion from the above discussion, before we 
sum up these preliminary findings. Myth and ideology are clearly distinct 
phenomena, but they are not necessarily separate phenomena on the same 
level. In fact, it emerges quite clearly from what has gone before that myth 
is, in a sense, more elementary than ideology, and ideology, in a way, implies 
some of the processes proper to myth. 

To establish this, we need only refer to our description of the origin of 
mythical and ideological beliefs. Myth, as we saw, has its origin in a par- 
ticular expression or distortion of an experience. Ideology arises as an ex- 
pression of a particular role in a social situation. We feel more or less con- 
fident of our meaning when we speak of “expressing an experience”. But 
what is meant by “expressing a particular role in a social situation”? This is 
at bottom a shorthand way of saying something else. What is actually 
“expressed” in the origin of an ideology is “a particular experience”, exactly 
as in the origin of a myth; for the very word “express” implies “an experience” 
as what is being expressed. Moreover, “a situation” itself means a particular 
way of analyzing experiences: viz., in terms of the relations obtaining between 
the various subjects and objects involved in an experience. Thus, what is 


12 For a brief review, see below. 
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meant by expressing a particular role in a social situation is the following: 
expressing particular experiences under the distorting influences (consciously 
or not) of “interested” motives — that is of motives whose functional meaning 
is the maintenance of a particular social role. 

In the analysis of the origin of myth, quite different distorting influences 
are typically considered as bearing upon the symbolic expression of experi- 
ence: the “poetic” character of languages, the “instinctive” urges of Man in 
the generic sense, etc. The analysis of the origin of ideology begins when 
socially determined “interests” are take into account as well.’ But an analysis 
which takes special factors into account begins at a level where generic factors 
— the nature of symbolism as such, the generic constitution of man — have 
already had some effect. The “origin of ideology” is a topic logically sub- 
sequent to the “origin of myth”. It would perhaps be more proper to speak 
of the “origin of beliefs” only in regard to myth, while in regard to ideology 
we are concerned rather with the “moulding of beliefs”. 

We may make a parallel observation about the historic functions of myth 
and ideology. We have noted that theorists of myth speak of it as integrating 
and organizing the individual and the group. Theorists of ideology, on the 
other hand, speak of it as segregating and consolidating groups in relation 
to each other. The latter operation is obviously the more special concept and 
it logically presupposes the former: when a group has been segregated and 
consolidated in relation to others, it is logically implied that it has also been 
integrated and organized in itself. 

Let me now sum up in rough formulas what we have so far arrived at: 
1) The study of myth is a study of the origin of beliefs out of historic ex- 
perience. The study of ideology is a study of the moulding of beliefs by 
social situations. 2) The social function of myth is to bind together social 
groups as wholes or, in other words, to establish a social consensus. The 
social function of ideology is to segregate and serve special interests within 
societies in the competition of debate. 


SOREL 


In order to refine the conceptions of myth and ideology further, let us examine 
the use of these terms in two authors, Georges Sorel and Karl Mannheim, 
each of whom attempted a more or less systematic analysis of history, using 
both conceptions. Here, if anywhere, we should expect to find “myth” and 
“ideology” clearly defined in mutual relation. But, in point of fact, each has 
defined only one of the terms explicitly — the one which was of central 
importance in his own theory — and defined the meaning of the other term 


18 Such an “ideological” analysis of beliefs was, of course, by no means unknown in 
classical antiquity before the word ideology was ever thought of. 
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only by implication. Nonetheless, from a comparison of these two authors, 
we shall be able to derive fuller and more precise formulations of “myth” 
and “ideology” as distinct cultural processes in history. 

The basic term in Sorel’s system is “myth”. He defines its meanings and 
its historical effect as follows: 


.-- myths are not descriptive of things, but expressions of a determination to act. 
A Utopia is, on the contrary, an intellectual product; it is the work of theorists 
who, after observing and discussing the known facts, seek to establish a model to 
which they can compare existing society in order to estimate the amount of good 
and evil it contains... . 

Whilst contemporary myths lead men to prepare themselves for a combat which 
will destroy the existing state of things, the effect of Utopias has always been to 
direct men’s minds towards reforms which can be brought about by patching up 
the existing system. .. .14 


We have, thus, a formal definition of “myth”, in terms both of origin and 
function; and to balance it, a definition of its opposite, both in origin and 
function, which Sorel calls “Utopia”. Myth, in its origin, “expresses” a will 
to act; Utopia “expresses” an intellectual grasp of things, and an intellectual 
measuring of things. In its function, myth leads to radical change, prepares 
men for combat; Utopia prepares men for superficial change. 

As a follower in some respects of Karl Marx, Sorel was familiar with and 
used the conception “ideology” too. It is not a very significant term in his 
analysis, however, and he does not trouble to define it closely or to use it 
altogether consistently. But from his usage in various passages, it is possible 
to infer and distinguish two definitions of “ideology”. 

First, Sorel follows the tradition of the iconoclastic thinkers who use 

“ideology” as signifying the “conventional lies” of a civilization. In this sense, 
ideology “expresses the interests” of the status quo, and functions as an 
“opiate” stupefying the consciousness of the potentially rebellious class so 
that they are not alive to their own proper myth. Thus, 
Proletarian violence... disowns the force organized by the middle class and 
claims to suppress the State.... Under such conditions, it is no longer possible to 
argue about the primordial rights of man. That is why our parliamentary social- 
ists, who spring from the middle classes and who know nothing outside the 
ideology of the State, are so bewildered when they are confronted with working- 
class violence. (460). [Italics have been added in this and following quotations.] 
We see, then, that “ideology”, in this sense (like “Utopia”), is opposed to 
myth: in its origin, it “expresses” conventional, “middle class” ideas — that is, 
the accepted intellectual conventions; in its function, it limits conflict to the 
bounds permitted by ideas held in common by all of society — “the primordial 
rights of man”. Is “ideology”, then, to be identified with “Utopia” and 
defined as the opposite of “myth”? 

That this is not so is clear if we consider the second sense in which Sorel 


14 Georges Sorel, Reflections on Violence (Glencoe, IIl., 1950), 57 f. 
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uses “ideology”. Here it appears as integrally related to “myth” and as 
signifying ideas not of conservative but of revolutionary origin: 

One serious question must now be asked: “Why is it that in certain countries acts 
of violence, grouping themselves round the idea of the general strike, produce a 
Socialist ideology capable of inspiring sublimity?” (240) 


Or: 


,.. Others (organizations), less numerous and well selected, lead the class struggle; 
they are the ones who train proletarian thought by creating the ideological unity 
which the proletariat requires in order to accomplish its revolutionary work. (300) 
Similarly, in regard to historical movements of the past: 


The Christian ideology was based on these rather rare but very heroic events; there 
was no necessity for the martyrdoms to be numerous in order to prove, by the test 
of experience, the absolute truth of the new religion and absolute error of the old, 
to establish thus that there were two incompatible ways, and to make clear that 
the reign of evil would come to an end. (207) 

Here “ideology” functions not to restrain rebellion like Utopia, but like 
“myth”, to inspire it. In this case, “ideology” grows not out of intellectual 
conventions but out of living myth, expressing the fresh experience of the will 
to act and to change everything radically. Hence, its power (borrowed from 
myth) to inflame. But, ideology also brings something new, not within the 
power of myth alone: it “trains thought” and thus creates the “ideological 
unity” required for effective action. This, of course, is a function of intellect 
and of intellectual discipline. In this respect, ideology and Utopias are alike. 

Let us note also the different relations of myth, ideology, and Utopia to 
will and action. Myth derives from (“expresses”) the will to action and 
functions as a spur to action. Ideology embodies myth through grasping it 
intellectually, and hence restrains and stimulates action in two ways: by its 
own intellectual force and by the force of the myth still alive in it. Utopia 
guides action solely by its intellectual force. 

It should be added that, for Sorel, ideology carries the force of myth beyond 
the period and the social circles in which the latter expressed a living experi- 
ence. The tie to myth may grow more tenuous and more formal as time 
passes and as “social distance” grows, but it still serves to make of ideology 
something different from the sheer ratiocination of “Utopias”. 

Thus, Sorel speculated that 
It may be that the Bolsheviks will end by succumbing... but the ideology of the 
new form of proletarian state will never perish; it will survive by merging with the 
myths which will take their substance from the popular accounts of the struggle 
sustained by the Republic of the Soviets against the coalition of the great capitalist 
powers. (305) 

He gives the following description of the process whereby elements that once 
formed part of a living myth, directly expressing the experience of men in 
action, are continued, perpetuated, and diffused in the form of a fixed struc- 
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ture immobilized by logic and tradition but still historically effective with the 
force of inertia. 


For about twenty-five years the form of government in France had been at issue; 
after campaigns before which the memories of Caesar and Alexander paled, the 
charter of 1814 had definitely incorporated in the national tradition, the Parlia- 
mentary system, Napoleonic legislation, and the Church established by the Con- 
cordat.... Protected by the prestige of the wars of liberty, the new institutions 
had become inviolable, and the ideology which was built up to explain them 
became a faith which seemed for a long time to have for the French the value 
which the revelation of Jesus has for the Catholics. (115f.) 


We may now sum up Sorel’s contribution towards elucidating the concepts 
of myth and ideology. Sorel explicitly defines the concept “myth” and he 
does so by contrasting it with an opposite concept, “Utopia”. Myth, he tells 
us, expresses (and that signifies communicates) a personal experience, the 
experience of the will to action; while Utopia, a purely intellectual product, 
expresses or communicates no more than an impersonal grasp of facts and 
estimation of values. 

Ideology, according to Sorel, differs from Utopia by its tie to myth. Ide- 
ology is a rational structure with its foundations in myth. Sometimes it builds 
a machine serving the historic creative forces of an era, and then it com- 
municates the power of revolutionary personal experience of them. In other 
cases, it upholds a facade behind which work reactionary forces, and then it 
builds on dead myths which were once historic experiences and whose 
memory it keeps alive. Utopias, on the other hand, operate with facts known 
and not felt, and by standards entirely torn up from historic roots. 

Sorel traces the diffusion of myth through three historic phases. When it 
is fully alive, myth expresses the personal experience of heroes — acting 
individuals of historic stature — and it functions as a means of communicating 
their feeling of their own will to action, its aim and force, to others. Thus, 
it stimulates both themselves and others to act. 

Secondly, living myth is formed into ideology, which (accordingly) conveys 
the original aim and force of myth, but in such a rationalized form as to 
extend its communicability in time and space. One may infer that Sorel 
assumes the living myth of the heroic minority is not in its pure form directly 
communicable to a whole revolutionary class. It requires the persuasive 
qualities of “rational” ideology to “train .. . thought” and “prove, by the test 
of experience, the absolute truth of the new religion and the absolute error 
of the old”. 

Finally, ideology may develop into something beyond itself — a faith. The 
transition to this culminating historic phase of a myth occurs when a system 
of proof (or explanation and justification) accepted by a restricted (or par- 
tisan) group becomes institutionalized as the conventional view of a whole 
people or church. 
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MANNHEIM 


When we consider Karl Mannheim’s usage of “myth” and “ideology”, a first 
glance shows striking divergences from Sorel’s. The basic concept in Mann- 
heim’s system — and the one he explicitly defines — is not “myth” but 
“ideology”. in Sorel, we had to arrive at some definition of ideology by 
inference from implications. In Mannheim, we must use the same procedure 
to discover his implicit definition of myth. There is one rather startling 
similarity: both authors use the same term — “Utopia” — as the polar opposite 
of the major concept in the analysis of each. The central concept in Sorel, 
we have seen, is the polar opposition “myth — Utopia”; in Mannheim it is 
“ideology — Utopia”. But the meaning given to “Utopia” by Mannheim is 
directly opposed to its meaning in Sorel. 
Mannheim’s basic definitions are these: 


... Every “actually operating” order of life is... enmeshed by conceptions which 
are to be designated as “transcendent” or “unreal” because their contents can 
never be realized in the societies in which they exist, and because one could not 
live and act according to them within the limits of the existing social order.... 

Ideologies are the situationally transcendent ideas which never succeed de facto 
in the realization of their projected contents.... The idea of Christian brotherly 
love, for instance, in a society founded on serfdom remains an unrealizable and, 
in this sense, ideological idea, even when the intended meaning is, in good faith, 
a motive in the conduct of the individual... . 

Utopias too transcend the social situation, for they too orient conduct towards 
elements which the situation, in so far as it is realized at the time, does not 
contain. But they are not ideologies, i.e., they are not ideologies in the measure 
and in so far as they succeed through counteractivity in transforming the existing 
historical reality into one more in accord with their own conceptions.15 


In this definition, at least, Mannheim formulates the distinction between his 
basic concepts solely in terms of function, not at all in terms of their origin. 
Regarding the origin of these cultural processes, we are told here only that 
both are subjective: they “transcend” the contemporary situation. But 
“Utopia” is a dynamic subjective idea, because it eventually succeeds in 
transforming society — and Sorel, let us remember, defined “Utopia” as an 
essentially static idea incapable of transforming society.‘6 By contrast, 
“ideology” becomes for Mannheim essentially static, conservative: it is a 
rationalization (in the Freudian sense) of the status quo. Sorel, we recall, 
regarded ideology as covering the gamut from revolution to reaction; and 
even in its most static form he thought of it as preserving a reminiscence of 
the essentially dynamic force, myth. 

“Myth”, in Mannheim, is that concept whose definition we must derive 
15 Ideology and Utopia (New York, 1949), 175, 176. 
16 We should note that Mannheim uses “Utopia” in what he concedes to be “conscious 


opposition to the usual definition”, on the basis of a similar terminology employed by 
Gustav Landauer. Ibid., 174. 
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by inference, since it plays no prominent role in his analysis. His conception 
of the role of myth in history is implicit in the following passages: 


Without . . . a social life situation compelling and tending toward individualization, 
a mode of life which is devoid of collective myths is scarcely bearable. The 
merchant, the entrepreneur, the intellectual, each in his own way occupies a 
position which requires rational decisions.... In arriving at these decisions, it is 
always necessary for the individual to free his judgments from those of others and 
to think ... in a rational way from the point of view of his own interests. This is 
not true for peasants of the older type. ... Their modes of behaviour are regulated 
to a certain extent on the basis of myths, traditions or mass-faith in a leader. (31f.) 

We have a case of ideological distortion... when we try to resolve conflicts 
and anxieties by having recourse to absolutes, according to which it is no longer 
possible to live. This is the case when we create “myths”, worship “greatness in 
itself”, avow allegiance to “ideals”, while in our actual conduct we are following 
other interests which we try to mask by simulating an unconscious righteousness, 
which is only too easily transparent. (86) 


Thus myth is associated with ideology, in Mannheim’s usage, as a cultural 
process with essentially conservative functions. It differs from ideology be- 
cause it is an irrational rather than a rational cultural form — but this, for 
Mannheim, only underscores the static, conservative function he assigns to 
myth. Yet Sorel, as we have seen, regarded myth as the major dynamic force 
in history. 

It would be rather surprising, nevertheless, if Mannheim defined myth 
merely as a fiction quite without historic dynamism. He was acquainted with 
Sorel’s work and conceptions, and in fact devoted an entire section of his 
study Ideology and Utopia to the type of thinking that Sorel represents.17 
He was aware, accordingly, of theories in which myth is conceived as a 
dynamic factor in history. 

We find that Mannheim did, in fact, recognize the dynamism inherent in 
myth and in other irrational cultural processes, but he denied that this 
dynamism could have historic significance. He believed that for dynamic 
processes to become historic, one prerequisite was essential: only rational 
ideas could have historic effects, and that only to the extent to which they 
corresponded to the empirical trend of events. The dynamism of myth (as 
the type of sheer irrationality) is discounted as part of a non-historical realm 
which can only erupt into history in a series of “short-lived explosions”. The 
irrational non-historical realm, he states, 


includes the blind biological instincts which in their eternal sameness underlie 
every historical event.... Besides this sub-historical biological element a spiritual, 
transcendental element is also to be found in this sphere.... All that has become 
intelligible, understandable, rationalized, structuralized artistically, and otherwise 
formed, and consequently everything historical seems in fact to lie between these 
two extreme poles. (128) 


17 Ibid., 119-130. 
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Note that Mannheim’s “non-historical realm” includes not only “sub-his- 
torical” (biological, instinctive) but also “super-historical” (transcendental, 
spiritual) elements; and “transcendental” is the very term he uses to describe 
“ideology” and “Utopia”. We may conclude therefore, that in addition to 
the rational, communicable form that makes both ideology and Utopia part 
of history, they both embody irrational drives. The conception, then, is the 
exact parallel of Sorel’s view of the relation between “myth” and ideology. 
The forces behind both revolutionary and conservative beliefs are irrational, 
primal expressions of fresh experiences; the role of rationality is to give these 
forces rational, communicable form, so that they may become historically 
— that is, continuously — effective and not be dissipated in a series of “short- 
lived” explosions. 

In other passages, Mannheim explicitly considers the irrational elements, 
both in the revolutionary Utopia and the conservative ideology. For example, 
a section of his chapter on “The Utopian Mentality” is devoted to the apo- 
calyptic chiliasm of the Anabaptists.'* It is an idiosyncrasy of his usage that, 
in this case, he prefers to speak of the irrational element as “spiritual and 
transcendental”, reserving the word “myth” for his discussion of Sorel and 
other thinkers whom he considers under the heading of the “fascist mentality”. 


The superior person, the leader, knows that all political and historical ideas are 
myths. He himself is entirely emancipated from them, but he values them — and 
this is the obverse side of his attitude — because they are “derivations” (in Pareto’s 
sense) which stimulate enthusiastic feelings and set in motion irrational “residues” 
in men, and are the only forces that lead to political activity. (122f.) 


It would be quite easy to present Sorel’s and Mannheim’s use of the terms 
“myth” and “ideology” as constituting a set of direct contradictions, all along 
the line. It would take the following form: 


Sorel’s usage Mannheim’s usage 
myth revolutionary reactionary 
Utopia reactionary revolutionary 
ideology revolutionary - reactionary reactionary 


But our analysis thus far has shown that these contradictions, ascribing 
historic dynamism to one (favored) term and denying it to another (despised) 
term, are entirely superficial. Both writers agree on a series of distinctions 
between the main conceptions, “myth” and “ideology”. Myth, as the irra- 
tional pole of the origin and function of beliefs, is a zone of contact between 
irrational drives and rational communication — that is, we may add, it is an 
area where beliefs arise and social consensus is established; ideology, as the 
rational pole of the origin (moulding) and function of beliefs, is a zone of 
rational communication and social competition. If we present in tabular array 


18 Ibid., 190. 
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the more basic definitions which are implied in the systems of both writers, 
it takes the following form: 


Sorel’s usage Mannheim’s usage 


Irrationality myth myth } expressing both 
Origin of historic dynamism myth myth | biological drive 
Source of primal social and transcendental 
consensus myth myth | belief 
Rationality ideology ideology 
Perpetuation and extension 
of dynamism ideology ideology 
Organization of rational ideology ideology 
interests 


OTHER WRITERS 


{n order to check the definitions so far arrived at, let us survey briefly the 
concepts of others who have considered these subjects, beginning with the 
various schools of the science of mythology. Two points need to be noted in 
regard to them. First, in many cases they do not consider ideology at all, 
so that we may expect direct confirmation only of the definition of myth, 
while the definition of ideology may receive indirect confirmation at most; 
second, they do not, as Sorel and Mannheim do, regard myth as a general 
process in history, or as an analytic function in socio-historical equations, 
but rather as a group of static structures, of cultural accumulations. In spite 
of these differences, we shall see that the mythologists confirm and strengthen 
the definitions already arrived at. 

The basic distinction is that between rationality (“ideology”) and irration- 
ality (“myth”) as two limits in a continuum which may be designated by the 
name of “historically significant value”. Other distinctions between the 
historic origin and function of myth and the historic origin and function of 
ideology are derivative distinctions: for clearly the origin of beliefs is the 
irrational pole, while the moulding and communication of beliefs is the 
rational pole, of knowledge; and consensus is the irrational pole, interest the 
rational pole, of “social solidarity”. 

That myth is an essentially irrational process, is a basic assumption from 
which all schools of mythological science take their departure. In the older 
philological theories (Herbert Spencer and Max Mueller), myth is considered 
an irrational belief of primitive men (with survivals in contemporary super- 
stition) arising from the deficiencies of language. Because of the ambiguous, 
metaphorical, poetic character of language, man’s early ideas defy the rules 
of logic and rigorous definition. This theory goes back to the most ancient 
analysis of myth, that of the Sophists. 
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It is possible to reverse the theory and regard the apparent absurdity of 
myth as a consequence of the inadequacy of logical concepts for expressing 
the ultimate mysteries, unless these concepts are interpreted not literally but 
symbolically. This was the approach of ancient allegorical interpreters of 
myth. They sought thereby to reestablish mythical belief as the essential 
basis of social consensus — after it had been denounced as morally pernicious 
by such critics as Plato. For example, Sallust (“On the Gods and the World”) 
says: 


Now the myths represent the Gods themselves and the goodness of the Gods — 
subject always to the distinction of the speakable and the unspeakable, that which 
is clear and that which is hidden: since, just as the Gods have made the goods of 
sense common to all, but those of intellect just to the wise, so the myths state the 
existence of Gods to all, but who and what they are only to those who can 
understand. ... But why have they put in the myths stories of adultery, robbery, 
father-binding and all other absurdity? Is not that perhaps a thing worthy of 
admiration, done so that by means of the visible absurdity the Soul may im- 
mediately feel that the words are veils and believe the truth to be a mystery? 1 


More modern theorists conceive myth as arising irrationally in a positive 
sense — not merely because of the imperfect rationality of language. Cassirer, 
for example, tells us that instead of being a product of metaphorical language, 
myth is itself a primordial form of human symbolical activity and, like 
language, it is pre-logical in nature.?° 

He gives us the following account of the origin of myth (and of language): 


For a person whose apprehension is under the spell of this mythico-religious at- 
titude, it is as though the whole world were simply annihilated; the immediate 
content, whatever it be, that commands his religious interest so completely fills 
his consciousness that nothing can exist beside and apart from it.... When, on 
one hand, the entire self is given up to a single impression, is “possessed” by it, 
and, on the other hand, there is the utmost tension between the subject and its 
object, the outer world; when external reality is not merely viewed and contem- 
plated, but overcomes a man in sheer immediacy; with emotions of fear or hope, 
terror or wish fulfillment: then the spark jumps somehow across, the tension finds 
release, as the subjective excitement becomes objectified, and confronts the mind 
as a god or a demon. (32) 


In contrast he offers the following description of the formation of logical 
concepts: 

... The intellectual labor whereby the mind forms general concepts out of specific 
impressions is directed toward breaking the isolation of the datum, wresting it 


from the “here and now” of its actual occurrence, relating it to other things and 
gathering it and them into some inclusive order, into the unity of a “system”. (32) 


Thus, the mythical symbol is an irrational “datum” which, because of the 


19 Gilbert Murray’s translation in Five Stages of Greek Religion (Anchor Book, New 
York), 192 f. 
20 Language and Myth (New York, 1946). 
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intensity and concentration with which it is experienced, becomes “objectified” 
— that is, memorable. Logical concepts (the formal elements of ideologies), 
on the other hand, are laboriously worked out through, and on behalf of, the 
processes of communication and social organization." ~~ 

The conception of myth as a pre-logical form of human belief, arising 
among primitive men, is held, of course, by the French anthropological and 
sociological school, notably by Lucien Lévy-Bruhl. Emile Durkheim and his 
followers believe that the experience of social communion, especially when 
heightened by totemic communal feasts, provides the “irrational datum” of 
man’s most fundamental concepts as well as the primordial substance of 
social consensus. 

The psychoanalytic schools obviously recognize the irrational quality of 

mythical symbols, which they interpret in the light of the mechanisms of the 
subconscious. The Jungian school regards the symbols (or archetypes) of 
myth as constituting also the fundamental forces making for personal inte- 
gration and, of course, social organization. Kerenyi express the point in 
this way: 
To rebuild the world from that point about which the “fundamentalist” himself is 
organized, in which he by his origin is (absolutely as regards his unique and 
specific organization, relatively as regards his dependence on an infinite series of 
progenitors) — that is the great and paramount theme of mythology.?1 


Thus, there seems to be broad general agreement on the distinctions we have 
set up between “myth” and “ideology”. But that is not all. The literature of 
the subject contains these distinctions not only as a series of scattered 
apercgus. There are also many writers who use them in more or less syste- 
matic fashion as a theoretical basis for interpreting history. We have seen 
such an instance in Sorel, with his definition of myths as expressions of will, 
Utopias as products of intellectual formulation. To be sure, even myths must 
be formulated (i.e., “rationalized”) in order to serve as an ideological cement 
binding together a revolutionary cadre. But a belief can also exist as sheer 
ideology, entitrely void of mythical élan, when it is committed to the idolatry 
of empty words.?2 At this point, culture becomes decadent and society, so 
unified, stagnates. Only petty, interested motives prevail, and the breakdown 
of social consensus is imminent. 

The above distinctions, as made by Sorel, have many parallels in the 
literature, both in content and in terminology. In The Birth of Tragedy from 
the Spirit of Music, Nietzsche, drawing on Schopenhauer’s insights, derives 
the creative élan of the Greeks from two “art impulses”, the “Apollonian” 


21 C. J. Jung and C. Kerenyi, Essays on a Science of Mythology (New York, 1949), 13. 
22 “The idolatry of words plays a large part in the history of all ideologies.” Sorel, 
op. cit., 75. 
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impulse of dreams and the “Dionysiac” impulse of drunkenness, and parti- 
cularly from the tension between the two, which achieves its dialectical 
synthesis in Attic tragedy. Opposed to the cultic, mythological world of 
creative impulse is the “decadent” world of the “impious Euripides”, of New 
Attic Comedy, and of the father of “theorists”, Socrates, “the typical non- 
mystic in whom, through a superfoetation the logical nature is developed 
to the same excessive degree as instinctive wisdom is developed in the 
mystic”.2® The Socratic influence undermines music, myth and tragedy — 
these three phases of vital art — and leads to a decadence of culture which 
leaves society a prey to primitive appetites. 

While Nietzsche does not use “myth” and “ideology” as technical terms, 
it is easy to identify the very mechanisms with which we are concerned. 
Creativity is ascribed to “art-impulses” of essentially “unconscious” character 
(dreams and drunkenness) which express themselves in music, myth, and 
drama, all closely associated with cultic practices. The antithesis of creativity 
(which, nevertheless, is essential in order to fixate and transmit creative 
achievements through general social institutions) is “theory”.** In Nietzsche’s 
usage “theory” is very close in meaning to “ideology” in the original sense 
of the Napoleonic French “idéologues”.?5 It means, accordingly, the syste- 
matic construction of knowledge from consciousness — in which Nietzsche, 
to be sure, saw the seeds of decadence. However, Nietzsche does not believe 
in the existence of “pure” theory which is not itself a tool of will. The rise 
of “theory” is associated by Nietzsche with the dominance of petty, egoistic 
and group material interests over cosmic, sublime urges. Thus the conception 
is similar to “ideology” in current usage. 


Such distinctions between the roles of irrational myth and rational ideology 
are not confined to Romantic philosophies of history, whose object is a 
critique of rationalism. We have found a similar distinction in Karl Mann- 
heim, where every effort is made to reduce the significance of the element 
of myth in history. Max Weber, who more rigorously than any other thinker 
of the German school tried to construct and apply an objective, “scientific” 
system of historiography, has a formula for the dynamic of historical develop- 
ment which faithfully reproduces the basic conceptions of Nietzsche and Sorel 
and utilizes conceptions essentially the same as those we refer to by the terms 
“myth” and “ideology”. 


23 The Philosophy of Friedrich Nietzsche (Modern Library, New York), 1020. — For 
my analysis, which follows, see Nietzsche’s characterization of Socratic and Alexandrian 
cultures (1046-1048). 

24 Where creative genius is ascribed to theorists, as in the case of Socrates or Plato, 
Nietzsche explains it as a form of poetry or metaphysical will still alive in the “un- 
conscious” of these men. 

26 Hans Barth, op. cit. (57, 63 ff. and note 35, 316), examines Nietzsche’s comments 
on and relationship with these philosophers. 
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The basic tool of Weber’s historical analysis is a series of constructions 
(Idealtypen) built upon elementary mechanisms of (rational and affective) 
value-oriented action. Thus, the fundamental dynamic factor in history is the 
ultimate value. A “charismatic” leader (as Carlyle would say, a “hero”) or 
an idea with the power of fascination for small groups or large masses, arises 
in a way which remains mysterious. Once the ultimate value is established, 
a process of the “disenchantment of the world” ensues. The value is “ration- 
alized” in the shape of social institutions. In the formation of these, economic 
and other material interests “are not led but lead.” Hence, the results of this 
process are often found to be logically inconsistent with the ideals of the 
original leader.?¢ 

In a highly paradoxical way, the arch-iconoclast Karl Marx himself implies 
both irrational “myth” and rational “ideology” as elemental mechanisms of 
the historical dynamic. “Ideology” means for Marx the whole system of 
religion, morality, and law, whereby a ruling class “justifies” and upholds 
the social system dictated by its interests. In a revolutionary crisis, the 
rebellious class, too, is prone to a type of self-deception: 


At the very time when men appear engaged in revolutionizing things and them- 
selves, in bringing about what never was before, at such very epochs of revo- 
lutionary crisis do they anxiously conjure up into their service the spirits of the 
past, assume their names, their battle cries, their costumes to enact a new historic 
scene in such time-honored disguise and with such borrowed language. Thus did 
Luther masquerade as the Apostle Paul; thus did the Revolution of 1789-1814 
drape itself alternately as Roman Republic and as Roman Empire.27 


In the mythical guise of historic heroes, the revolutionaries escape the un- 
certainties of acting toward a future undefined by received ideologies: they 
enact a role laid down for them in a traditional plot.2* Inspired with resolu- 
tion by the mantle so assumed, a revolutionary class is steeled to dare the 
future, and if objective (material) social evolution has a course parallel to 
their thrust, they achieve the advent of historical novelty. To be sure, the 
new course into which history is led has nothing whatever to do with the 
dénouement envisaged in the legendary plot according to which the heroes 
are acting. And, when at a later date — without a favorable trend of material 


26 Cf. the account of H. H. Gerth and C. Wright Mills in their Introduction to From 
Max Weber: Essays in Sociology (New York, 1946), 51-55 (“Bureaucracy and Charisma: 
A Philosophy of History”). 

27 Karl Marx, The Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Napoleon (Chicago, 1913), 9f. For 
a brilliant treatment of this whole aspect of Marx, cf. Harold Rosenberg, “The Resur- 
rected Romans”, Kenyon Review, Autumn, 1948, 602-620. 

28 Cf. Kerenyi, op. cit., 5f. “Thomas Mann, in his essay on Freud has spoken with 
good reason of the ‘quotation-like life’ of the men of mythological times.... Archaic 
man, he said, stepped back a pace before doing anything, like the toreador poising 
himself for the death stroke. He sought an example in the past, and into this he slipped 
as into a diving-bell in order to plunge, at once protected and distorted, into the problems 
of the present.” 
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evolution — another player tries to assume anachronistically the same mythical 
role (as in the case of Louis Bonaparte), the performance becomes a farce. 

For the proletariat, Marx envisaged a different role. They were to assume 
the part of heroes in the drama of history without resorting to myth. So, also, 
they were to constitute, in permanent revolution, a society without class, 
without the estrangement of man from man, and hence without ideology. 
The new hero would be inspired — but by the poetry of the future, not of the 
past. He would be guided by knowledge — like that of science — constantly 
checked by the trial and error of a society forming itself in permanent re- 
volution; he would fulfill the true destiny of man, as the universal free pro- 
ducer, in the creation of art.*° 

Nietzsche said about Socrates that this arch-theorist yet had the genius of 
a poet in his sheer personal dedication to “theory”. His was the poetry of 
destroying the veils of illusion. In the same way, Sorel says of Marx that 
his great achievement was to create the living myth of the proletariat. In any 
case, Marx’s attempt to conceive of a social system and a new era wherein 
both “myth” and “ideology” would cease to be relevant refers to a condition 
in which history itself appears to be abolished. For premillennial times, Marx, 
like many of his antipodal counterparts, employing the same conceptions of 
myth and ideology, constructs the very model of the historical development 
of cultural forces upon which there is a general tacit consensus. 


Harvard University 


Cf. Harold Rosenberg, “The Pathos of the Proletariat”, Kenyon Review, Autumn, 
1949, 595-629. 
80 Cf. concerning Marx’s anthrcpology and views about science, art and ideology, Hans 
Barth, op. cit., 131 ff., 135 ff., and 141 ff. 











THE PROBLEM OF UNIQUENESS IN HISTORY 


CAREY B. JOYNT and NICHOLAS RESCHER 


I. INTRODUCTION 


The claim is frequently made that the mode of explanation to be found in 
history differs radically and fundamentally from the types of explanation 
found in the natural or social sciences. This difference is said to lie in the 
fact that history, unlike science, must always deal with “the description of a 
situation or state of affairs which is unique”.! It is argued that the exclusive 
objects of historical understanding are unique, particular, concrete events: the 
historian, it is contended, is primarily concerned with describing and analyzing 
the unique features of his data, unlike the scientist who looks to the generic. 

It is the thesis of this paper that such a claim for history (which, when 
properly understood, contains a large measure of truth) cannot, without severe 
qualifications, survive objections which can be brought against it. Practicing 
historians, it is true, sometimes try to defend the claim of history to unique- 
ness, but as a rule these efforts are swept aside by the critics as special 
pleading that does not come to grips with the substantive arguments which 
can be marshalled against them. 

In the interests of clarity and truth it shouid be frankly recognized, to begin 
with, that, in a significant sense, every particular event whatsoever is unique: 


Every insignificant tick of my watch is a unique event, for no two ticks can be 
simultaneous with a given third event. With respect to uniqueness each tick is on 
a par with Lincoln’s delivery of the Gettysburg address!... Every individual is 
unique by virtue of being a distinctive assemblage of characteristics not precisely 
duplicated in any other individual.? 


That is to say, it would seem to be an elemental fact about the universe that 
all evenis whatsoever are unique. Every concrete natural occurrence is unique, 
even the occurrence of a so-called “recurrent” phenomenon like a sunrise or 
of “repeatable” events like the melting of a lump of sugar in a teacup. 


1 W. Dray, Laws and Explanation in History (London, 1957), 44. 

* A. Griinbaum, “Causality and the Science of Human Behavior,” American Scientist, 
40 (1952), 665-676; reprinted in M. Mandelbaum, F. W. Gramlich, and A. R. Anderson, 
Philosophic Problems (New York, 1957). 
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Events are rendered non-unique in thought only, by choosing to use them 
as examples of a type or class. We refer alike to “an appearance of a comet” 
or “a sea-fight with sailing ships”, and our use of such terms, when examined, 
suggests that the occurrences of natural history (in the sense of non-human 
history) do not differ as regards uniqueness from the events of human history. 
Whether an event is selected for treatment as a unique, concrete particular, 
or is treated as the non-unique exemplar of a class of events, is essentially a 
matter of human interest and perspective. Galileo, rolling a ball down an 
inclined plane treated each roll as identical for it served his purposes so to do, 
just as an historian speaking of the Black Death could, if he wished, treat each 
unique death as identical in its contribution to a class of events called “a 
plague”. Like the scientist, the historian resolves the dilemma of uniqueness 
by the use of a large variety of classes in his discussions: “nations”, “wars”, 
“revolutions”, “assassinations”, “budgets”, and the like. The list is endless. 
It cannot be maintained that the use of such classes sets history apart in that 
they fail to exhaust the unique structure of a particular person or event, for 
exactly the same holds true of all scientific classification. Only some of the 
features of a given particular are described in such a classification, and no set 
of generic classifications could conceivably exhaust the structure of the par- 
ticular objects or events so described. 

Bearing these general but fundamental comments in mind, let us now 
examine in more detail the claim that history deals, in some sense, with unique 
events. Three particular areas can be utilized to throw considerable light 
upon this central problem: the relation of history to the “historical” sciences, 
the role of generalizations in history, and the requirements of interpretation 
in history. 


II. THE RELATION OF HISTORY TO THE “HISTORICAL” SCIENCES 


History, it is clear, has no monopoly on the study of the past. The biologist 
who describes the evolution of life, the sociologist or anthropologist who 
delves into the development of human organizations and institutions, the 
philologist who analyzes the growth and change of languages, the geologist 
who studies the development of our planet, and the physical cosmologist who 
investigates the evolution of the cosmos, all deal with essentially “historical” 
questions, that is to say, with the events and occurrences of the past. Many 
diverse areas of scientific inquiry have the past as the “target” of their re- 
searches. It is therefore natural and appropriate to ask: How does history 
(history proper, i.e., human history) differ from these other “historical” 
sciences? 

In attempting a reply to this question, we must recognize that it is simply 
not enough to insist that history deals with the doings of men in the context 
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of civilized society, however true this remark may be. The bio-medical 
student of human ecology is also concerned with man and his social environ- 
ment, and of course anthropologists and sociologists study the activities of 
men in the context of human institutions, past no less than present. Con- 
sequently, there can be no adequate grounds for maintaining that history is to 
be distinguished from the “historical” sciences on the basis of subject-matter 
considerations alone. 

Nor can a warrant for the distinction be said to inhere in the methodology 
of research. For here also there is no hard-and-fast barrier of separation be- 
tween history and the sciences. History conforms fully to the standard hypo- 
thetico-deductive paradigm of scientific inquiry, usually described in the 
following four steps: 


1. Examination of the data. 

2. Formulation of an explanatory hypothesis. 

3. Analysis of the consequences of the hypothesis. 

4. Test of these consequences against additional data. 


Historical research follows just this pattern: the historian assembles his 
chronological data, frames an interpretative hypothesis to explain them, 
examines the consequences of this hypothesis and seeks out the additional 
data by which the adequacy of this hypothesis can be tested. The universal 
characteristics of scientific procedure characterize the work of the historian 
also. And even if the specific form which this generic process takes in history 
were to differ from that which it assumes in other areas of science in certain 
points of detail, this would be irrelevant to the matter at issue. Botany has 
less need for the algebraic theory of matrices than does quantum-mechanics 
or the economics of production-processes; however, this does not mean that 
such differences in mathematical requirements can be used as a basis for 
claiming that these fields can be delimited on methodological grounds. 

It thus appears that the definitive characteristics of history are to be found 
neither in its subject-matter nor in its methods. Does it follow that there is 
no essential difference between history and the “historical” sciences? Not at 
all! But to see the precise character of the distinction we must examine 
closely the relative role of datum and theory, of fact and law in various 
sciences. 

Throughout the various sciences, including all of those sciences which we 


3 We do not mean to deny that in certain fields of scientific inquiry students can take 
advantage of their ability to repeat experiments, to devise so-called crucial experiments, ° 
and that this is a privilege denied to all the historical sciences. This issue is too intricate 
to be discussed adequately in a paper of this length. We would only remind our readers 
that (1) non-repeatability of experim:nts does characterize certain of the natural sciences 
also, and (2) so-called “thou;;:: experiments” are available to historians even as they are 
to physicists. 
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have here characterized as “historical”, we find that the object of the science 
is the study of a certain range of basic “fact” with a view to the discovery of 
generalizations, ideally universal laws, which govern the range of phenomena 
constituting this factual domain. In consequence, particular facts have a 
strictly instrumental status for the sciences. The “facts” serve as data, as 
means to an end: the law. In the sciences, the particular events that comprise 
the facts studied play an indispensable but nonetheless strictly subordinate 
role: the focus of interest is the general law, and the particular fact is simply 
a means to this end. 

In history, on the other hand, this means-end relationship is, in effect, 
reversed. Unlike the scientist, the historian’s interest lies, first and foremost, 
in the particular facts of his domain. But of course he is not solely interested 
in historical facts and in describing them. For this is mere chronology, which 
may constitute the inevitable starting-point for history, but is by no means to 
be confused with history itself. The historian is not simply interested in 
dating events and describing them, but in understanding them. And “under- 
standing” calls for interpretation, classification, and assessment, which can 
only be attained by grasping the relationship of causal and conceptual inter- 
relation among the chronological particulars. 

It is a failure to grasp this essential point which vitiates Dray’s argument 
that it is of the essence of historical explanation that it deals with a “continu- 
ous series” of happenings and that this model of a continuous series best 
describes the offerings of historians.‘ in fact a continuous series of events is, 
taken by itself, simply chronology no less and no more. The following ex- 
ample, in the form of a continuous time series, illustrates the point at issue: 

“At 10 A.M. Napoleon began his breakfast. At 10:20 he took off his 
night attire, called for his riding clothes and at 10:35 kissed his wife good-bye. 
At 11 A.M. he attended a meeting of his commanders, decided to begin the 
campaign in ten days, and returned to his quarters at 1 P.M. At 1:02 P.M. 
he scratched his head, patted his forelock, and at 1:03 P.M. he sat down re- 
flectively before the large portrait of a former mistress.” 

It is just at this point that scientific generalizations and laws enter upon 
the scene. They provide the necessary means for understanding particular 
facts; they furnish the fundamental patterns of interrelationships that consti- 
tute the links through which the functional connections among particular 
events may be brought to view. 

Now if this analysis is correct, it is clear that the historian in effect reverses 
the means-end relationship between fact and theory that we find in science. 
For the historian is interested in generalizations, and does concern himself 
with them. But he does so not because generalizations constitute the aim and 
objective of his discipline, but because they help him to illuminate the par- 
ticular facts with which he deals. History seeks to provide an understanding 
4 Dray, op. cit., 66-72. 
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of specific occurrences, and has recourse to such laws and generalizations — 
largely borrowed from the sciences, but also drawn from ordinary human 
experience — which can be of service in this enterprise. But here the role of 
generalizations is strictly instrumental: they provide aids towards understanding 
particular events. The scientist’s means-end relation of facts to laws is thus 
inverted by the historian. 

Correspondingly, the very way in which history concerns itself with the 
past is quite different from that of the “historical” sciences. The historian is 
interested in the particular facts regarding the past for themselves, and not in 
an instrumental role as data for laws. Indeed, unlike the researcher in “histo- 
trical” science, the historian is not a producer of general laws, but a consumer 
of them. His position vis-a-vis the sciences is essentially parasitic. The gener- 
alizations provided by anthropology, sociology, psychology, etc., are used by 
the historian in the interests of his mission of facilitating our understanding 
of the past. 

On this analysis, the line of distinction between history and the “historical” 
sciences is not an obvious, but a rather subtle matter. Thus both the soci- 
ologist and the historian can take interest in precisely the same series of 
phenomena: say the assimilation of Greek learning into medieval Islam. And 
both may bring essentially the same apparatus to bear on the study of the 
facts. But for the sociologist this is a “case study” undertaken in the interests 
of a general characterization of the generic process of the cultural transplant 
of knowledge. The study serves solely as an “input”, as data for a mind 
seeking to provide rules governing this range of phenomena in general. Now 
this line of approach will also interest the historian, and any general rules 
provided by the sociologist would be material which the historian will gladly 
put to use in his study of Islamic cultural history. But his interest in such 
generalizations is purely instrumental as a means for explicating what went 
on in the particular case under study. Generalizations he must have, if he 
wishes to reveal interpretative links among events and to surpass mere chro- 
nology. But his aim is a clarification of the past per se, and his purpose is to 
provide an understanding of the past for its own sake, not merely as an 
instrument in the search for laws. The difference, then, between history and 
the “historical” sciences resides neither in subject-matter nor in method, but 
in the objectives of the research, and the consequent perspective that is taken 
in looking at the past. History does not collect facts to establish laws; rather, 
it seeks to exploit laws to explain facts. In this lies part of history’s claim 
to uniqueness. 

To obtain a clearer view of this essentially distinctive and characteristic 
relationship of fact and law in history, it will be necessary to examine more 
closely the role played by generalizations in history. 
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Ill. THE ROLE OF GENERALIZATIONS IN HISTORY 


The question of the role of generalizations in history bears intimately upon 
the problem of the uniqueness of historical events. Since generalizations must, 
in the nature of things, deal with types or classes of events, it follows that they 
can have pertinence to specific, particular events only insofar as these are 
typical and classifiable, i.e., just insofar as they are not unique. Thus, de- 
termination of the extent to which generalizations can play a legitimate and 
useful role in history offers the best means of pin-pointing those ways in 
which historical events can properly be said to be “unique”. 

Perhaps the most famous thesis regarding the role of generalization in 
history is the doctrine which holds that there is one single grand law governing 
the fate of nations, empires, civilizations or cultures. On such a view, all of 
the really major and large-scale transactions of history fall inevitably into 
one and the same basic pattern. The principal and characteristic function of 
the historian is to discern and then articulate this supreme generalization 
which pervades the regularity inherent in the historical process, a procedure 
familiar to readers, in the present century, through the work of Spengler and 
Toynbee. On a view of this nature, uniqueness has at best a very restricted 
role in history, being limited to points of detail, in virtue of the predominant 
status of the basic pattern of regularity. 

In reaction against this kind of thesis, various theorists have taken their 
position at the very opposite extreme, and have espoused the view that gener- 
alization has no place whatever in history. This view may be characterized 
as “historical nihilism”. On this conception, the supreme fact of historical 
study is the total absence of generalizations from the historical domain. Per- 
vasive uniqueness becomes the order of the day. The historian, it is argued, 
inevitably deals with non-repeatable particulars. Generalization is not only 
unwarranted, it drastically impedes all understanding of the data of history. 

Our own view lies squarely between these two contrasting positions. The 
plain fact is that no grand generalization of the “pattern of history” has ever 
been formulated which is both (1) sufficiently specific to be susceptible to a 
critical test against the data and (2) sufficiently adequate to survive such 
a test. Thus it is not, in our judgment, to such a thesis that one can look for 
an acceptable account of the place of generalization in history. On the other 
hand, it is demonstrable that failure of the grand generalization approach to 
history in no way justifies ruling generalizations out of the historical pale. 
To see why this is so requires a closer look at the role of laws and gener- 
alizations in history. 

To begin with, it is clear that the historian must make use of the general 
laws of the sciences. He cannot perform his job heedless of the information 
provided by science regarding the behavior of his human materials. The 
teachings of human biology, of medicine, or of psychology can be ignored by 
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the historian only at his own peril. The facts offered by these sciences re- 
garding the mortality and morbidity of men, their physical needs for nourish- 
ment, sleep, etc., their psychological make-up, and the like represent essenti- 
ally unchanging constants in the functioning of the human materials with 
which history deals. Nor can the physical sciences which describe the be- 
havior of man’s environment, again by means of general laws, be ignored by 
the historian. History must ever be re-written if only because the progress of 
science leads inescapably to a deepening in our understanding of historical 
events. And because the general laws of the sciences deal with the funda- 
mental constancies of nature, and not with idiosyncratic particulars, their role 
in historical understanding is a primary locus for non-uniqueness in history. 

Going beyond this, it is important to recognize that the general laws of the 
natural sciences do not constitute the only basis of generalization in history. 
These sciences give us the characterization of the physical, biological and 
psychological boundary conditions within which man must inevitably operate. 
But there are also sets of boundary conditions which stem from man’s 
cultural rather than his physical environment. These bring to the scene of 
historical explanation the general laws of the social sciences, which create 
further conditions of non-uniqueness. 

Nor is this the whole story. We must now consider another mode of 


generalization that has pivotal importance in historical explanation, namely: 


generalizations which represent not the strictly universal laws to which we 
are accustomed from the sciences, but limited generalizations. Such limited 
generalizations are rooted in transitory regularities, deriving from the ex- 
istence of temporally restricted technological or institutional patterns. Some 
explanation regarding these is in order. 

In any given state of technological development, various definite rules can 
be laid down regarding the performance of various functions within this 
particular state of technology. An example from the history of military 
technology may help to clarify this. Consider the statement: “In the sea- 
fights of sailing vessels in the period of 1653-1805, large formations were 
too cumbersome for effectual control as single units.” On first view, this 
statement might seem to be a mere descriptive list of characteristics of certain 
particular engagements: a shorthand version of a long conjunction of state- 
ments about large-scale engagements during the century and a half from 
Texel (1653) to Trafalgar (1805). This view is incorrect, however, because 
the statement in question is more than an assertion regarding the character- 
istics of certain actual engagements. Unlike mere description, it is a true 
generalization in that it can serve to explain developments in cases to which 
it makes no reference. Furthermore, the statement has counterfactual force. 
It asserts that in literally any large-scale fleet action fought under the con- 
ditions in question (sailing vessels of certain types, with particular modes of 
armament, and with then extant communications methods) effectual control 
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of a great battle line is hopeless. It is claimed, for example, that had 
Villeneuve issued from Cadiz some days earlier or later he would all the same 
have encountered difficulty in the management of the great allied battle fleet 
of over thirty sail of the line, and Nelson’s strategem of dividing his force 
into two virtually independent units under prearranged plans would have 
facilitated effective management equally well as at Trafalgar.® 

The statement in question is thus no mere descriptive summary of par- 
ticular events; it functions on the more general plane of law-like statements 
in that it can serve as a basis for explanation, and exert counterfactual force. 
To be sure, the relevant individual descriptive statements which are known 
do provide a part of the appropriate evidence for the historical generalization. 
But the content of the statement itself lies beyond the sphere of mere de- 
scription, and in taking this wider role historical generalizations become 
marked as genuine law-like statements. 

Nevertheless, such historical generalizations are not unrestricted or uni- 
versal in the manner in which the laws of the physical sciences are, i.e., they 
are not valid for all times and places. An historical generalization is limited, 
either tacitly or expressly, to applicability within specific geographic and 
temporal bounds. Usually, historical generalizations are formulated by ex- 
plicit use of proper names: names of places, of groups of persons, of periods 
of time, of customs or institutions, of systems of technology, of culture, or the 
like. The restriction of application in such cases is overt in the formulation 
of the law. Sometimes, however, such limited generalizations are formulated 
as unconditionally universal statements. But in such cases the statement 
properly interpreted takes on a conditional form of such a kind that its 
applicability is de facto tightly restricted. If sailing ships and contemporary 
naval technology and ordnance were reinstated, the tactical principles dev- 
eloped from the time of Tromp and de Ruyter to that of Rodney and Nelson 
would prove valid guidance. But the applicability of these tactical principles 
is conditional upon the fulfillment of conditions which cannot reasonably be 
expected to recur. (This is not true of certain experimental situations in 
physics — like the Michelson-Morley experiment — which merely are rarely 
repeated.) It is clear that analogous examples of limited generalizations can 
be drawn from every field of technology: production, agriculture, communi- 
cation, resource exploitation, medical practice, etc. And such technology- 
based generalizations will inevitably be of limited scope, being valid for only 
a particular period and era. 

A second major source of limited generalizations is constituted by the 
entire sphere of institutional practices. Social customs, legal and political 
institutions, economic organization, and other institutional areas, all con- 


5 The example from nayal history and its analysis is taken from O. Helmer and 
N. Rescher, “On the Epistemology of the Inexact Sciences,” Management Science, 6 
(1959), 25-52. 
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stitute sources of such limited generalizations. Thus a limited generalization 
can be based, for example, upon the U.S. practices of holding a presidential 
election every four years, and a population census every ten. Here again we 
have regularities which are limited, in temporal (and of course geographic) 
scope to an era during which certain fundamental institutional practices are 
relatively constant. Such institutional patterns will of course be of immense 
value to the historian in providing an explanation for the relevant events. He 
will seek to discover such institutional regularities precisely because they 
afford him the means to an explanation of occurrences. Events within a 
limited period can be understood and explained in terms of the limited gener- 
alizations which capture the particular institutional structure of this era. And 
the existence of institutionalized patterns of regularity again makes for a 
limitation upon the extent to which “uniqueness” obtains with respect to the 
data with which the historian deals.® 

It should be noted, however, that the utilization in historical explanations 
of limited generalizations based upon reference to temporary technological 
and institutional eras does not provide the basis for a fundamental separation 
between history and the natural sciences. Such reliance upon transitory 
regularities does not make a place for uniqueness in history in any absolute 
sense. After all, the past stages of biological and cosmological evolution are 
also non-repetitive. And thus the “historical” departments of the natural 
sciences must also deal with non-recurring eras. And in these domains, 
limited generalizations can — and sometimes are — also formulated. But as a 
tule the scientist is concerned with such limited regularities only as a way- 
station en route to the universal laws which are the main focus of his interest, 
and therefore tends, by and large, to be relatively aloof to the peculiarly 
limited generalizations which also could be formulated for his domain. But 
the historian, whose interest must focus upon the understanding of particular 
events and not the formulation of universal generalizations, has a much larger 
stake in limited generalizations. 

The upshot of the present analysis of the role of generalizations in history 
can thus be summarized as follows. History must and does use gener- 
alizations: first as a consumer of scientific laws, secondly as a producer of 
limited generalizations formulated in the interests of its explanatory mission 
and its focus upon specific particulars. The use of all of these types of 
generalizations in history is indispensable for the historian’s discharge of his 
interpretative mission. Interpretation demands that he be able to spell out 
the linkages of causation and of influence between events, and this can only 
be done in the light of connecting generalizations. To see this more clearly, 
and to attain a fuller perspective of the place of interpretation in history, we 
turn now to an analysis of what is involved in historical interpretation. 


6 This argument was set forth in C. B. Joynt and N. Rescher, “On Explanation in 
History,” Mind, 68 (1959), 383-388. 
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IV. THE REQUIREMENTS OF INTERPRETATION IN HISTORY 


The considerations so far brought forward do not, however, fully meet the 
hard core of the claim so clearly and forcefully stated by Dray that “historical 
events and conditions are often unique simply in the sense of being different 
from others with which it would be natural to group them under a classifi- 
cation term” so that the historian is “almost invariably concerned with [an 
event] as different from other members of its class”.? Thus the thesis claiming 
a characteristic role for uniqueness in history is based in the final analysis 
upon the assertion that historical events are “unique” in the sense that all 
classifications used will fail at a critical juncture to illuminate adequately the 
event in question, since the event differs in its essential characteristics from 
its associates in these classes.® 

This claim of Dray’s contains a vital element of truth, but it would be an 
error to press this thesis too far. The sad fact is that a history composed of 
strictly non-repeatable occurrences would be mere chronicle. Any efforts to 
establish connections among events, and to exhibit their mutual relevance 
and significance would be excluded by a strict application of Dray’s dictum. 
But, of course, history deals not only with what has happened, but with the 
assessment~of the significance of what has occurred. The historian is in- 
terested in Napoleon not only as a person with a unique assemblage of 
characteristics, but as the leader of a national group in a crucial period of its 
history. The moment one leaves the bare statement of brute fact and 
occurrence, and turns to interpretation, stark and atomic uniqueness is 
necessarily left behind. Interpretation and explanation forces the historian 
to become involved in the problem of causation, and hence to abandon 
uniqueness. 

The inescapable fact is that the mere record of what happened does not 
suffice to explain anything, as Randall has so clearly pointed out.® On the 
contrary, it presents us with a series of problems, the understanding of which 
can be attempted only by introducing common-sense generalizations of how 
people act and why events happen the way they do, or by the application 
of knowledge derived from the sciences. 

It is undeniably true that history deals with “events that are related by 
their position in time ...”.!° But this surely explains very little. All events 
whatsoever occur within the temporal pattern, and the occurrences of history 


7 Dray, op. cit., 47. 

8 Compare the discussion by N. Rescher, “On the Probability of Non-Recurring 
Events,” appearing in the Proceedings of the December 1959 Chicago Symposium of 
Section L of the American Association for the Advancement of Science. 

® J.H. Randall, Jr., Nature and Historical Experience (New York, 1958), 61-64. 

10 The Social Sciences in Historical Study. A Report of the Committee on Historio- 
graphy, Bulletin 64 (New York, 1954), 24. 
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in this respect present no facets which set them apart from the events studied 
by the sciences. What is important for the study of history is not that its 
events are related by their position in time, which is at best merely a statement 
to the effect that events happened at a particular moment and not at another, 
but that it is possible to delineate time periods within which human events 
have a structure which differs in certain respects from their structure at earlier 
or later periods in the temporal process. The way in which men act changes 
over time in a way which is not true of the behavior of carbon atoms. 

This thesis in no way implies that a particular structure of events thereby 
acquires a set of characteristics which are explicable simply by virtue of its 
having occurred at a particular moment in time. Rather it asserts that a 
particular structure of events, obtaining as it did in a particular stretch of 
time, must be carefully examined in order to determine the set of boundary 
conditions under which those events occurred. The result is to produce a 
series of temporally limited generalizations, which represent the central con- 
tribution of the historian. It is in this sense of a concern with temporally 
limited patterns that history deals with the “unique”, and this is not a unique- 
ness encompassed by mere chronology. To argue otherwise is to debase 
history, and to confine it to the mere chronological description of brute facts. 
History takes its unique character not from chronology as such, but from the 
connection which exists between the temporal process and the existence of 
the limited generalizations which give a specific character to a particular 
historical epoch or set of historical conditions. 

The wide divide separating a mere narrative chronicle from an historical 
account proper can best be illustrated by an example. Consider the following 
narrative: “On July 28, 1914 Austria-Hungary declared war on Serbia. On 
July 30 the Russians ordered general mobilization. On August 1 Germany 
declared war on Russia and on August 3 on France. The British declaration 
of war occurred on August 14, 1914.” 

As it stands this is mere narrative, in that it confines itself to a bare recital 
of events. In its stark nakedness it deals only with brute fact. It is a mere 
skeleton, lifeless, and by itself possessed of only small meaning and signifi- 
cance. Yet it presents within its few lines the beginnings of a tragedy which, 
before its end, shook the civilized world to its very foundations. 

For such a passage to acquire meaning and significance — in order for it to 
become history — the events described must be interpreted and explained. 
A perusal of adequate historical accounts based on these events, whatever 
final form they assume, will be found to deal with a wide variety of patterns 
involving both generalizations and general notions in the explanation they 
seek to provide. Thus in our example, the events will be portrayed in terms 
of the balance of power, rival alliance systems, the impact of military men 
upon civilian leaders, the problems of cohesion in a nation-state, and the 
problems of decision-making under conditions of radical uncertainty, to name 
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but a few."! If one examines a detailed account of how the government of 
one state alone viewed the decision to act or to stand aside, a fascinating 
picture emerges of men weighing anxiously the news arriving in the diplo- 
matic telegrams, deeply divided as to their best course of action on grounds 
both practical and moral, and finally when the invasion of Belgium had 
begun, presenting its decisions for ratification or rejection before the in- 
stitution of Parliament to which it was responsible.!? 

An examination of any satisfactory historical account of a series of events 
shows clearly the indispensable role played by categories, classifications and 
generalizations (whether universal or limited in range). Such concepts will 
contribute in two main ways to the reconstruction of events by the historian. 

In the first place, the concepts enable the historian to select important 
and relevant facts from the infinite number of facts which are available to 
him. It often occurs that the body of pertinent fact is overwhelming in scope, 
and that the task of the historian requires judicious selection. No practicing 
historian has stated this proposition with greater clarity than Lord Macaulay 
in his Essay on History: 


Perfectly and absolutely true it [history] cannot be; for to be perfectly and abso- 
lutely true, it ought to record all the slightest particulars of the slightest trans- 
actions — all the things done and all the words uttered during the time of which it 
treats. The omission of any circumstance, however insignificant, would be a 
defect. If history were written thus, the Bodleian library would not contain the 
occurrences of a week. What is told in the fullest and most accurate annals bears 
an infinitely small proportion to what is suppressed. The difference between the 
copious work of Clarendon and the account of the civil wars in the abridgement 
of Goldsmith vanishes when compared with the immense mass of fact respecting 
which both are equally silent. No picture, then, and no history, can present us 
with the whole truth: but those are the best pictures and the best histories which 
exhibit such parts of the truth as most nearly to produce the effect of the whole. 
He who is deficient in the art of selection may, by showing nothing but the truth, 
produce all the effect of the grossest falsehood. 


Without the guidance of generalizations and general concepts, the historian 
would be trapped and bogged down — drowned if you will — in the welter of 
concrete particulars. A general concept, such as that of a “General Staff” 
and its corporate role in military decisions, enables historians to ignore a 
multitude of details which have little or no bearing upon the choices event- 
ually made. The concept of “an alliance” in turn permits a writer to select 
a whole series of events directly relevant to the eventual decisions which 
were taken, and to erect a structure of explanation based upon it. 

Secondly, such generic concepts have particular importance for the expla- 


11 See for instance A. J. P. Taylor, The Struggle for Mastery in Europe: 1848-1918 
(Oxford, 1954), 511-531. 

12 The British Government’s decision is traced in graphic detail by G. M. Trevelyan, 
Grey of Fallodon (Boston, 1937), 276-306. 
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nation of the events in question. Their use essentially determines the meaning 
and significance of the account which finally emerges from the historian’s 
efforts. They are, in short, absolutely crucial to the attempt of the historian 
to interpret his material, to raise it above the level of narrative and chronology 
to the status of true history. By utilizing, in the example cited above, the 
concepts cf alliance systems, and of the organizational role of the military 
in their impact upon civilian statesmen, the historian can demonstrate that 
France believed the Triple Entente was necessary to her survival as a Great 
Power, and that Germany’s policy decisions were heavily influenced by the 
general strategy of the Schlieffen plan. In this way, definite causal patterns 
are erected through the use of general concepts. Similarly, it can be demon- 
strated that the existing technology of the period played a vital part in the 
eventual decisions of the various powers to order general mobilization, or to 
issue an ultimatum to their opponents to cease such a procedure lest war 
follow. Here then we find limited generalizations serving to delineate the 
institutional boundary conditions under which men operated, enabling the 
historian to set up a general pattern into which particular events can be 
fitted and from which certain definite conclusions can justifiably be derived. 

There can be little doubt that the use of categories, classes, and general- 
izations are absolutely essential to, and perform a vital function for, the 
adequate discharge of the historian’s task. Indeed, taken together, they 
constitute the framework and structure of history, the setting in which the 
recital of particulars unfolds. They constitute the hard core of explanation 
and interpretation and, by their presence and the vital nature of the role they 
play, go a very long way indeed towards qualifying the claim that history 
deals solely or even primarily with the unique features of particular events. 


Lehigh University 
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CAUSATION AND THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR 


TWO APPRAISALS 


I. By LEE BENSON 


“And then... and then...” 

In his Aspects of the Novel, E. M. Forster observes that “what the story does 
is to narrate the life in time”. Beginning with primitive man, storytellers have 
held their audiences by making them want to know what happens next. Some- 
thing happens. “And then?” Something else happens. “‘And then?” So it goes 
until they end the story.! 

Although historians also use the narrative device, “and then’’, to tell what 
happened to men over time, they aim to do more than tell a story or present a 
chronicle of events. For a history and a chronicle differ in essentially the same 
manner that a plot and a story differ in the novel. To quote Forster: 


Let us define a plot. We have defined a story as a narrative of events arranged in their 
time-sequence. A plot is also a narrative of events, the emphasis falling on causality. 
“The king died and then the queen died” is a story. “‘The king died, and then the 
queen died of grief” is a plot. The time-sequence is preserved, but the sense of causality 
overshadows it... Consider the death of the queen. If it isin astory we say “‘and then?” 
If it is in a plot we ask “‘why?”’ That is the fundamental difference between these two 


aspects of the novel.? 


Using Forster’s criterion, we can define a historian as a plot-teller. Unlike the 
chronicler, the historian tries to solve the mystery of why human events occurred 
in a particular time-sequence. His ultimate goal is to uncover and illuminate 
the motives of human beings acting in particular situations, and, thus, help men 
to understand themselves. A historical account, therefore, necessarily takes this 
form: “Something happened and then something else happened because...” 
Put another way, the historian’s job is to explain human behavior over time. 


1. General Laws of Causal Dependence 


To do his job successfully, the historian has to assume the existence of general 
laws of causal dependence. That is, he has to adhere to certain logical principles 


1 E. M. Forster, Aspects of the Novel (New York, 1954), 25-42. 
* Ibid., 86. 
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(or laws) which, I suggest, govern any explanation of human behavior, whether 
the attempt finds expression in a poem, a novel, or a historical monograph. 
Suppose we were to concede that Aristotle is right and that poetry is more 
philosophic and of graver import than history. Nevertheless, the proposition 
asserted here holds that poets, novelists, and historians must adhere to essentially 
the same principles to achieve plausibility — although they may not know that 
they are doing it. Perhaps this point is best made by analyzing Forster’s plot: 
“The king died, and then the queen died of grief”’. 

If we read a novel built around that plot, what logical principles would we 
invoke before we accepted its causal inference? 

The first logical principle that governs causal explanations is associated with 
the time-sequence of events. The alleged causal event must actually occur and 
it must precede the effect; in Forster’s plot, the king must die before the queen. 
An elementary principle, of course. So elementary, in fact, that to cite it is to 
invite the charge of stating the obvious. And yet, despite its elementary 
character, perhaps because of it, that principle is sometimes ignored in historical 
explanations. 

The second explanatory principle is an extension of the first. For us to accept 
Forster’s plot, the king must not only die before the queen, the queen must 
know of the king’s death. If the queen could not have known, or did not 
actually know, we would reject the “grief-stricken” explanation, even though it 
satisfied the time-sequence requirement. Stated more generally, the second 
principle asserts that human beings must be aware — consciously or unconscious- 
ly - of antecedent events that allegedly produce certain effects upon them. True, 
if the queen were killed instantaneously by a falling gargoyle while she was 
walking around the castle walls, we might accept an explanation that “she did’ 
not know what hit her”. But, obviously, that is not the kind of cause-effect 
sequence Forster was describing. 

It is equally obvious that this principle does not require us to assume that 
men are aware of all the “historical forces” that affect them, directly and 
indirectly. Suppose the king had died in the Crusades. We might regard 
Forster’s plot as plausible if he showed that the queen knew the king had died; 
he would not have to show, for example, that the event could be traced to the 
Moslems’ loss of control of the Western Mediterranean. Suppose, however, 
that the plot centered on the idea that changes in control of the Mediterranean 
were ultimately responsible for the queen’s death. To achieve even minimal 
plausibility, Forster would still have to show that the queen knew, or believed, 
that the king had died while on Crusade. If he failed to do so, his plot would be 
incredible, even if his historical scholarship were impeccable. I am suggesting 
here that we cannot treat so-called historical forces as though they were things 
in themselves, in some metaphysical way, independent of men’s awareness. 
Men may not control their destinies, but “historical forces” can only operate 
through men who act on the belief that certain events have occurred, or will 
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occur, or are more or less likely to occur. (For our present purposes, it is 
immaterial whether men’s beliefs correspond to reality.) 

Granted that Forster’s explanation of death from grief passes the first two 
tests, we would then test it further by invoking general laws of human behavior. 
Despite its scientific ring, the term “‘general laws of human behavior” should not 
raise the tempers of humanistically-oriented scholars, nor raise the ghost of 
Henry Adams, who was convinced that the second law of thermodynamics 
could function as the first law of history. Aristotle, it will be recalled, ranked 
poetry above history on the ground that poetry is concerned with universal and 
pervasive phenomena; in other words, the art of poetry expresses, and bases 
itself upon, general laws of human behavior. Similarly, when Forster devised a 
plot based on the queen’s dying of grief, it was predicated on the assumption 
that men believe human beings can die of grief. In short, when authors create 
plots that ring true, they are satisfying what we regard as general laws of human 
behavior. 

The fourth and final explanatory principle is an extension of the third. To be 
convincing, a novel built around Forster’s plot must not only pass the tests 
associated with time sequence, actors’ awareness of antecedent events, and 
general laws of human behavior, it must satisfy us in respect to the uniqueness of 
the characters, relationships, and circumstances it has depicted. From all that 
the author has told us, we must feel that the plot, characters, relationships, and 
circumstances, are not only generally credible, but that they ring true in this 
particular novel.® 

Since my discussion of the complex problems involved in the analysis of 
historical inquiry is designed to be suggestive rather than exhaustive, this essay 
makes no attempt to identify all relevant explanatory principles, nor to discuss 
any one in detail. But a concrete illustration may help to support the contention 
that historical, like literary, work must conform to the principles cited above. 

Fortunately for our purposes, the most celebrated hypothesis in American 
historiography affords direct parallels with the plot Forster sketched. Forster 
said: “‘The king died, and then the queen died of grief.”” Frederick Jackson 
Turner said: “‘The frontier ended in 1890, and then American society experienced 
a series of fundamental shocks and changes”. To quote, not paraphrase, what 
Turner wrote in 1893: “‘And now, four centuries from the discovery of America, 
at the end of a hundred years of life under the Constitution, the frontier has 
gone, and with its going has closed the first period of American history’. And, 


3 In effect, Forster invoked the fourth principle while hailing George Meredith as “‘the finest 
contriver’”’ ever produced by English fiction. ‘“‘A Meredithian plot is not a temple to the tragic 
or even to the comic Muse, but rather resembles a series of kiosks most artfully placed among 
wooded slopes, which his people reach by their own impetus, and from which they emerge with 
altered aspect. Incident springs out of character, and having occurred, it alters thatcharacter. 
People and events are closely connected, and he does it by means of these contrivances. They 
are often delightful, sometimes touching, always unexpected. This shock, followed by the 
feeling, ‘Oh, that’s all right’, is a sign that all is well with the plot...” Ibid., 90-91. 

« Frederick Jackson Turner, The Frontier in American History (New York, 1950), 38. 
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in 1896 — by then prepared to state his hypothesis more explicitly — he wrote that 
the rise of the Populist movement was due to the death of the frontier and the 
end of “free land’’: 

In the remoter West, the restless, rushing wave of settlement has broken with a shock 
against the arid plains. The free lands are gone, the continent is crossed, and all this 
push and energy is turning into channels of agitation... now the frontier opportunities 
are gone. Discontent is demanding an extension of governmental activity in its behalf.5 
I need not belabor the point that the Turner hypothesis has powerfully shaped 
American historiography. The hypothesis breaks down, however, when we 
invoke the first, elementary explanatory principle. Just as the king had to die if 
the queen was subsequently to die of grief, the “free lands” had to disappear if 
the Turner hypothesis was to be credible. Failure to invoke that elementary 
principle, I suggest, has burdened American historiography with a hypothesis 
based on a demonstrable error. It is not necessary here to assemble the data 
which show that “free land” had not disappeared by 1890, 1896, or 1900. An 
authoritative recent study, whose dedication paid homage to “‘the traditions of 
Frederick Jackson Turner”, acknowledged that the “economic impact of the 
passing of the frontier was comparatively slight, largely because the westward 
movement continued after 1890 as before. Good land still waited newcomers 
in the West, for despite the pronouncement of the Census Bureau [‘that there 
can hardly be said to be a frontier line’ in 1890], only a thin film of population 
covered that vast territory’’.® 

The example of the frontier hypothesis has been cited to illustrate the general 
proposition that the same logical principles govern causal explanations of 
human behavior, whether they are advanced by historians or by novelists. 
Having sketched some of these principles, I shall now be concerned with 
discussing one major difficulty that arises when historians attempt to put them 
into practice. 

Though historians and novelists must adhere to the same logical principles, a 
crucial difference exists between the kinds of explanations they are likely to 
offer. Since novelists frequently build their plots around an individual, or 
around a relatively small number of individuals, they may conceivably present 
single-factor explanations of behavior. But historians deal with the complex 
interactions of relatively large numbers of individuals and groups, and, therefore, 
always face the difficult task of assessing the relative importance of more than 


5 Ibid., 219-220. 

6 Ray A. Billington, Westward Expansion (New York, 1950), 749. Conceivably, one might 
rescue the frontier hypothesis by invoking the principle that truth in history is not only what 
actually happened, but what people believe to have happened. In this case, however, the 
rescue operation cannot succeed. In a study that has not yet been published, I have shown 
that, during the 1890’s no significant segment of the American people were even aware that 
the frontier was supposed to have passed into history. Actually, the Populist Revolt came 
and went before Turner’s erroneous assertions trickled down to the public by way of historians 
who did not subject them to adequate logical and empirical tests. 
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one factor. In short, historians can neither resort to monistic explanations of 
specific events, nor substitute eclecticism for monism. 

Because it contradicts our experience, an eclectic, unweighted list of “‘causes” 
fails to satisfy our need to know why an event followed some prior event. 
Ignoring the philosophical question of free will, we cannot deny that man has 
greater capacity than other forms of matter to choose between alternative goals 
and between alternative ways of attaining specific goals. Life plainly demon- 
strates to us, however, that men are subject to many influences and that, on 
occasion, some determine their choices or actions more than others. Everyday 
speech reflects our intuitive attempts to rank causes in some order of significance. 
We freely talk of “‘the most important cause’, “the major factor”, “a significant 
reason’’, “an unimportant consideration”. Thus, even if impelled by no other 
consideration than personal experience, historians who try to reconstruct and 
explain the real-life complexity of human affairs must try to give relative weight 
to causal factors. An excellent example is provided by one of the classics of 
historiography, Thucydides’ History of the Peloponnesian War. 


2. The Example of Thucydides 


Like his predecessor, Herodotus, Thucydides wrote about a great war. But, 
according to Francis Godolphin, they differed radically in their conception of 
historiography: “For Thucydides, above all, causes exist inside the human 
sphere, and it is the historian’s business to find them and relate them to events. 
He rejects absolutely the external causation of Herodotus. He clearly objects to 
Herodotus’ use of the single principle and the general hypothesis to explain 
particular events. The naiveté of the myths in Herodotus is likewise unworthy 
of history. For Thucydides a plurality of causes related to problems of economic 
wants and political power must replace the Herodotean Nemesis... The ir- 
rational does exist for Thucydides... and he shows the profound effect it may 
have on established patterns, but it is chance only in the sense of the contingent 
or accidental, never the abstract power, Fortune or Providence, later deified by 
the Romans”. 

As Thucydides’ introduction demonstrates, however, he did not regard a 
plurality of causes as synonymous with an unweighted list of causes. 


War began when the Athenians and the Peloponnesians broke the Thirty Years Truce 
which had been made after the capture of Euboea. As to the reasons why they broke 
the truce, I propose first to give an account of the causes of complaint which they had 
against each other and of the specific instances where their interests clashed; this is in 
order that there should be no doubt in anyone’s mind about what led to this great 
war falling upon the Hellenes. But the real reason for the war [italics added] is, in my 
opinion, most likely to be disguised by such an argument. What made war inevitable 


7 Francis R. B. Godolphin, The Greek Historians (New York, 1942), xxiii-xxiv. 
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was the growth of Athenian power and the fear which this caused in Sparta. As for 
the reasons for breaking the truce and declaring war which were openly expressed by 
each side, they are as follows.® 


And then he traced in detail the sequence of events that culminated in the 
declaration of war by Sparta and her allies against Athens and her allies. 

Thucydides took the end of the Persian War as the starting point of his 
narrative. Structurally, Book One is built around three closely related themes: 
the state of public opinion over time and in different places; the processes 
whereby public opinion was formed; and the impact of public opinion upon 
events.® With skill and economy, he traced the increasing tensions between the 
Athenian and Spartan coalitions; and, in building his narrative to its war 
climax, he distinguished between the “real” causes of conflict and superficial 
“‘pretexts”. He differentiated between immediate and underlying causes, and 
made unequivocal judgments about the “‘chief reasons”, or “chief reason’’, for 
specific decisions and actions. 

Thucydides’ practice of assigning relative weight to causal factors shows up 
most clearly in a passage describing the climactic meeting of the Spartan 
Assembly. At this meeting, leading Spartans, as well as delegates from Sparta’s 
allies and from Athens, presented arguments for and against a declaration of 
war. Finally, the question was put to the Assembly by a Spartan leader: 
**‘Spartans, those of you who think that the treaty has been broken and that the 
Athenians are aggressors, get up and stand on one side. Those who do not 
think so, stand on the other side’, and he pointed out to them where they were 
to stand. They then rose to their feet and separated into two divisions. The 
great majority were of the opinion that the treaty had been broken”’. [I, 61]. 

But a number of different arguments had been presented to the Assembly in 
favor of a declaration of war. Appeals had been made to the Spartans to honor 
their treaty obligations, to redress their allies’ wrongs, to rebuke the arrogant 
Athenians, and to protect their own interests. Which arguments controlled the 
action of the “great majority”, and to what degree? What accounted for the 
persuasive force of those arguments? Here is Thucydides’ summary statement 
of the considerations determining public opinion in Sparta on the issue of war 
or peace. 

The Spartans voted that the treaty had been broken and that war should be declared, 
not so much because they were influenced by the speeches of their allies as because they 


were afraid of the further growth of Athenian power, seeing, as they did, that already 
the greater part of Hellas was under the control of Athens. [I, 62] 


As the quotation suggests, Thucydides’ treatment of causation rejects both the 


8 I, 25. The translation used here is that by Rex Warner (Penguin Book ed., Great Britain, 
1956). 

® My discussion refers only to the account in Book I, 13-96. Not being a specialist in the 
field, I do not presume to offer an account of Thucydides’ concept of causation as such. His 
work is drawn on solely for illustrative purposes. 
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oversimplifications of monism and the indecisions of eclecticism. In essential 
respects, his book is written much as men talk in daily discourse and think in 
real life. And, like men in real life, he concluded that decisions were made and 
actions were taken “‘partly” because of one reason but “chiefly” for another. 
(The validity of his particular interpretation, of course, is irrelevant to my 
argument.) 

Thucydides has been cited here as a classic representative of historians whose 
work rests upon three propositions: 1) causation is present in human affairs; 
2) it therefore cannot be avoided in accounts which purport to tell what human 
beings did; 3) like other students of men in society, historians who attempt to 
explain the occurrence of events must make judgments concerning the relevance 
and significance of different causal factors. 

Though these propositions have been acted upon since Thucydides’ time, 
they involve difficulties which, in my opinion, historians have scarcely begun 
to attack systematically, much less resolve.?° It is true that in everyday speech 
we do not hesitate to make the claims conveyed by expressions such as, “the 
chief reasons’’, “‘partly because’’, “‘mostly because”. When we use them, we 
undoubtedly have some more or less definite idea in mind, and, succeed in 
communicating that idea to others. But it is extremely difficult to employ such 
terms in connection with specific historical events. When historians attempt to 
appraise the relative significance of causal factors, at least four questions arise: 

What do historians intend to convey when they assert that one factor was the 
“main” or “principal” cause of an event such as the Peloponnesian War or the 
American Civil War, and another factor was of “minor” or “limited” signifi- 
cance? What data do they offer to support their assignment of relative weight? 
What procedures do they use to obtain the data? On what grounds can estimates 
be made of the degree in which data support a conclusion when judgments conflict 
about the relative importance of different factors? 

These questions bring us to the core of historical inquiry, and the difficulties 
they involve may explain the sparseness of the theoretical literature which 
attempts to answer them concretely." Confronted by this problem, and unable 
to wait for a theory, historians have had to proceed as though they already 
knew the answers to the questions. Such a practical approach seems both 
defensible and desirable. Yet it also seems desirable that historians attempt to 


10 “When as students of history we approach the subject of ‘causation’, we find ourselves in 
difficulties, for the problem is not one that has received sustained consideration. In accounting 
for historical events, every historian has been a law to himself.” Frederick J. Teggart, 
“Causation in Historical Events”, Journal of the History of Ideas, II (1942), 3-11. 

11 See the penetrating essay by Ernest Nagel, “The Logic of Historical Analysis”, The 
Scientific Monthly, LXXIV (1952), 162-69, reprinted in several anthologies. As recently as 
1957, Professor Nagel expressed the view that, although “philosophic students of historical 
method have written much on problems of historical causation, in my opinion, the extant 
literature is on such a high level of generality that the conclusions reached do not effectively 
illuminate the logic of historical inquiry”. Letter from Ernest Nagel to Charles Y. Glock, 
March 26, 1957, cited with the writer’s permission. 
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advance beyond the practical by attacking some general problems of historical 
causation while dealing with specific events. 


3. Causes of the American Civil War 


A substantive example may again serve to focus the discussion. In this case, it 
is provided by the historical literature relevant to the coming of a war, rather 
than one historian’s explanation of a war. 

The number of studies touching upon the causes of the American Civil War 
has already reached awesome proportions. The number of different explana- 
tions advanced is not as large but is almost as awesome.!? Yet a reasonably 
comprehensive survey of the literature’ indicated that the structure of these 
explanations is strikingly similar to that found in Thucydides. Like him, 
historians of the Civil War build their narratives around three themes: the state 
of public opinion over time and in different places; the processes whereby public 
opinion was formed; and the impact of public opinion upon events. Again, 
like him, they trace the rising tension between rival coalitions and the interaction 
between public opinion and events. In most accounts, the rivals are grouped 
into two major coalitions, North and South; but in a few, the West (or Northwest) 
is designated as a third. 

Each historian whose work was examined employed some variant of the 
“and then” formula. Each selected some more or less specific date when 
tensions were low as the chronological starting point. Either the account was 
given in straight chronological order, i.e., beginning with the starting point and 
marching to the war climax; or a version of the “‘flashback” was used, i.e., 
beginning with the war, back to the starting point, and once again arriving at 
the war climax. The starting points differed widely but the narrative framework 
was essentially the same.!¢ 
} According to some historians, different and clashing economic systems 
constituted the major source of conflict between the rival coalitions. Other 
historians found conflicts between different “‘cultures” to be the chief cause of 
tension. Still others stressed antagonisms stemming from divergent political 
theories and moral codes. In short, historians disagree about which groups 
were responsible for the rising tension, or about the issues over which groups 
12 See the excellent analyses by Howard K. Beale, “‘What Historians Have Said About the 
Causes of the Civil War’’, in Social Science Research Council, Theory and Practice in Historical 
Study: A Report of the Committee on Historiography (New York, 1946), 55-102; and Thomas 
J. Pressly, Americans Interpret Their Civil War (Princeton, 1954). 

18 This survey was partially reported in Lee Benson and Thomas J. Pressly, Can Differences 
in Interpretations of the Causes of the American Civil War be Resolved Objectively? (Bureau 
of Applied Social Research, Columbia University, 1956, mimeographed.) 

14 Of course, works focused entirely on the secession crisis did not follow this pattern. 


Nevertheless, even those works made implicit assumptions about the factors bringing tension 
to a high point from some prior date when relative calm prevailed. 
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fought, or about both. But in each account the outcome is the same. Opinions 
crystallize and significant segments of the population living in the rival areas 
become increasingly antagonistic until the war climax is reached. With rough 
accuracy, this is the structure of the works examined which touched upon 
causation in the Civil War. 

A crucial difference exists, however, between Thucydides’ explanation of the 
Peloponnesian War and those offered by historians of the Civil War. Possibly 
because he was concerned with small homogeneous city-states, some of them 
governed by direct democracy, Thucydides drew little distinction between 
elite groups and masses in tracing the events leading to war. Though he 
indicated that leaders influenced the masses, he ascribed their influence to the 
force or clarity of their arguments in public debate and to their record of 
accomplishment, not to their authority of office, disproportionate command of 
material resources, or conspiratorial skill. Discussing the Athenian answer to 
the Spartan ultimatum, for example, he noted that Pericles had suggested the 
answer in his speech to the Assembly. “The Athenians considered that his 
advice was best and voted as he had asked them to vote.” [I, 96]. Thucydides 
did not argue that, prior to the outbreak of the war, members of the public on 
either side were lashed into frenzy by trusted leaders or skilled agitators who 
induced them to act irrationally. The Spartan decision for war was presented 
as the rational, inevitable reaction of thinking citizens to the developments 
affecting their collective interests. Neither the formation of public opinion, nor 
its impact upon decisions or events, was described as controlled by small elite 
groups seeking private or concealed objectives. In his account, the masses were 
not only theoretically sovereign, they appear to have effectively exercised their 
sovereignty. 

Unlike Thucydides, historians of the Civil War deal with large political units 
whose form of government was representative, rather than direct, democracy. 
It is understandable, therefore, that with few exceptions, the historians whose 
works were examined tended to emphasize the disproportionate ability of 
certain men (or groups) to influence and control governmental decisions and 
actions. Some accounts made only rough distinctions between leaders and 
followers; other accounts established more precise categories. Whatever the 
system of classification, significant distinctions were made between men, both in 
respect to their decision-making power and in respect to their ability to shape 
public opinion. Thus in all works examined, public opinion was held to be a 
significant cause of events. But it was not viewed as the only determinant of 
government legislation or policy, not even by historians most inclined to invest 
the masses with sovereign power; it was recognized that certain men possessed 
disproportionate power to shape public opinion along lines most favorable to 
their convictions, interests, or prejudices. 

Compared to Thucydides, Civil War historians clearly face a more complicated 
task when they try to determine the relative importance of causal factors. They 
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must assess the relative power of “‘elite groups” and masses in the decision- 
making process. (Here the term “elite groups” refers to political, economic, and 
cultural leaders on all social levels.) And they must assess the role played by 
members of elite groups in the formation of public opinion prior to the acts of 
secession in the Southern states; they cannot assume that the evolution of 
public opinion was the rational, inevitable, reaction of informed citizens to 
developments affecting their collective interests. 

But the task of Civil War historians is identical with Thucydides’ in respect to 
one aspect of the causation problem. Just as he had to determine the proportion 
of Spartans who favored declaring war on Athens, Civil War historians must 
determine, for example, the proportion of Northerners who favored legislation 
to halt further geographic expansion of slavery. And just as Thucydides had to 
determine the extent to which the Spartans’ decision for war was influenced 
either by fear of growing Athenian power or by pressure from their allies, Civil 
War historians must estimate the extent to which Northerners’ opinions on the 
expansion of slavery were influenced by economic, political, moral, or other 
objectives. In more general terms, Civil War historians, like Thucydides, must 
make judgments concerning the state of public opinion on specific issues at a 
given time and place, and they must assign relative importance to the different 
“reasons” (motives, considerations) that led men to arrive at certain opinions. 
In my view, an attack upon this aspect of the public-opinion problem is not 
only the most effective way to begin an attack upon the overall problem of 
Civil War causation, but it may help us eventually to attack some general 
problems of historical causation. A summary and expansion of the discussion 
may justify these conclusions. 


4. Public Opinion as a Cause of the Civil War 


The survey of Civil War studies offering causal explanations found that all 
treated certain factors as more important than others, explicitly or implicitly. 
Though every historian treated public opinion as a significant determinant of 
events ultimately resulting in the war, there was considerable difference in the 
emphasis placed upon it. Moreover, historians presented widely different 
estimates of public interest in certain issues, and they presented widely different 
— sometimes directly contradictory — descriptions of the state of public opinion 
on the same issue. 

For example, historians made different or contradictory assertions about the 
extent, intensity, and motivation of popular support for, or opposition to, 
adoption of such policies as the abolition of slavery, limitation of the territory 
legally open to it, re-opening of the African slave trade. Depending upon the 
specific assertions made, public opinion on certain issues was held to be a more 
or less significant determinant of decisions or actions taken by individuals, 
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organized groups, and government agencies. In turn, those events (decisions 
and actions) were said to have brought about changes in the state of public 
opinion, which then led to still other events that ultimately resulted in the 
Civil War. Thus, although all historians viewed the interaction between public 
opinion and events as occurring in a specific, causally related sequence whose 
terminal point was the outbreak of war, the specific sequences they described 
differed widely. 

If the analysis is correct, the following conclusion seems justified: Verifying 
claims concerning popular support for, or opposition to, certain government 
actions is a crucial, preliminary step in the verification of historical explanations 
that emphasize the impact of public opinion upon events. No causal relation- 
ship necessarily exists between the state of public opinion and the occurrence of 
a particular event, or set of events. Ifa historian asserts that such a relationship 
exists, it seems reasonable, therefore, to ask him to justify his description of 
public opinion before appraising his argument about its impact upon events. 
In other words, it would be logical to appraise the data and procedures used to 
ascertain public opinion on given issues before appraising the data and 
procedures used to assess its effect. To paraphrase Mrs. Glasse’s celebrated 
advice on how to cook a hare, the recipe suggested here for assessing the role 
of public opinion as a cause of the Civil War begins, “First, catch your public 
opinion”. 

Thus, we come back to the first explanatory principle discussed in connection 
with Forster’s plot and Turner’s hypothesis. Brought to bear upon the Civil 
War, that principle requires historians to demonstrate the state of public opinion 
on specified issues before they assert that public opinion produced specified 
effects ultimately resulting in war and assign it relative weight as a causal factor. 
Unfortunately, at present, historians are poorly equipped to demonstrate the 
state of public opinion on any issue; adequate rules do not exist to help them 
to ascertain it. 

As I see it, a critical weakness in American historiography becomes apparent 
when we recognize that the traditional rules of historical method were not 
devised by scholars dealing with mass behavior, and that these have not been 
amended in any systematic form by later scholars concerned with such pheno- 
mena. Asa result, historians have few guide lines when they set out to assess the 
role of public opinion in a mass society. Lacking such guide lines, but forced 
to cope with the problem, historians have employed procedures of dubious 
validity to arrive at equally dubious conclusions. 

For example, spurred on in recent decades by the popularity intellectual 
history has enjoyed, American scholars have relied heavily upon the assumption 
that writers serve as the antennae of the race. More specifically, they have 
assumed that the values, attitudes, and opinions they find expressed in certain 
books, or other works of art, accurately reflect the climate of opinion dominating 
a given time and place. This assumption rests on a still more basic one; 
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namely, that the writer, or intellectual, accurately reflects public opinion 
because he powerfully shapes it. Are those assumptions warranted? At present, 
how do we know that specified writers serve as sensitive antennae at a particular 
time and place? Granted that poetic insights reveal truths obscure to less 
prescient men; when poets disagree, which poet (or poets) are we to select as 
our guide? How do we know that specified books had specified effects? How 
do we know which books changed which people’s minds in what ways, where, 
how, and why? In my opinion, at present we do not really know the answers to 
any one of those questions, but we have acted on the assumption that we know 
the answers to all of them. The result is that explanations of the Civil War rest 
upon extremely shaky foundations. One example, perhaps, makes the point. 

No matter what else they disagree upon, Civil War historians agree that one 
book, Harriet Beecher Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin, reflected and shaped 
American public opinion and significantly influenced the course of events. 
True, Abraham Lincoln was disposed to speak of the Civil War as “Mrs. 
Stowe’s War’’. I suggest, however, that despite such authority, no credible 
evidence now exists to substantiate the alleged influence of Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
Actually, scattered, impressionistic evidence indicates that historians have 
tended to exaggerate greatly the book’s role as a reflection of, or influence upon, 
public opinion. More to the point, and more significantly, I do not know of any 
systematic attempt to study the book’s influence. Ringing assertion has sub- 
stituted for credible demonstration. 

Stated in more general terms, my argument holds that no set of systematic 
propositions have yet been developed to define the relationships between 
literature and life, and that historians, therefore, cannot now use literature as a 
valid and reliable indicator of public opinion. 

This view does not imply a nihilistic position on the relationships between 
literature and life. To say that historians have not yet systematically attempted 
to define those relationships, is not to say that they do not exist or that no 
possibility exists of establishing them. Further, the example of Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin has not been used as a blunt instrument to attack intellectual history. 
Quite the contrary. I think we need more, but better, intellectual history — and 
I think that we may get it, if we try to adapt to historical materials and problems 
certain theories, concepts, and methods developed in other disciplines (e.g., the 
theory of “reference group’, the concept of “‘social role”, the method of 
“content analysis”’). 

My main point, however, is that causal explanations require observance of 
certain logical principles. Even the most elementary principle, I have suggested, 
has been overlooked in explanations of the Civil War. That is, certain pheno- 
mena are alleged to have produced certain effects, but insufficient effort has 
been made to demonstrate that the phenomena actually occurred in the proper 
time sequence. We would not place credence in an explanation of the Civil War 
whose description of the state of public opinion was demonstrably erroneous; 
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but, we would believe that, at least, a possibility existed of verifying an ex- 
planation whose description was accurate. 

Whether historians will ever be able to verify estimates of the relative 
importance of public opinion (or any other factor) as a cause of an event can 
only be regarded as an open question at present. Conceivably, however, 
progress in historiography may eventually narrow the range of disagreement. 
That happy day would come about if certain explanations offered for an event 
could be eliminated on the ground that they made erroneous claims concerning 
the state of public opinion, and, therefore, violated the principle of causal 
dependence that holds that a causal factor alleged to exist must have preceded 
the alleged effect. In similar fashion, the other three general principles (actor’s 
awareness, laws of human behavior, intrinsic plausibility) sketched at the outset 
could be invoked to narrow the range of potentially verifiable explanations of 
the American Civil War (or of any other “major event”). And narrowing the 
range of potentially verifiable explanations for the Civil War, I assume, would 
put us in a beiter position to assign relative weight to causal factors than the 
one we are in now.® It seems reasonable, therefore, to conclude with this 
observation: Historians of the Civil War might progress most directly and 
rapidly if they applied the general logic of historical inquiry to the systematic, 
explicit, and precise study of concrete events, and, in the process, deliberately 
attempted to develop more powerful conceptual and methodological tools with 
which to reconstruct the behavior of men in society over time. 


Columbia University 


II. By CUSHING STROUT 


A specter haunts American historians — the concept of causality. After nearly a 
hundred years of passionate and dispassionate inquiry into “the causes of the 
Civil War”’ the debate is still inconclusive. Even more discouraging, according 
to the editor of a recent anthology of historical writings on the problem, 
“twentieth-century historians often merely go back to interpretations advanced 
by partisans while the war was still in progress’.1® Despite the impasse, 
historians are not often discouraged. Some take refuge in professional patience 
or the firm confidence that their opponents have simply hardened their hearts to 
truth. Others are reconciled to skepticism by the historical relativism, defended 
by Carl Becker and Charles Beard, which characterizes all historical inter- 


15 It is worth emphasizing that the ultimate verification of any particular explanation of the 
Civil War will imply the elimination of all other explanations. Cf: “‘...verification involves 
not only confirmation but the exclusion or disproof of alternative hypotheses”. Morris R. 
Cohen, ‘“‘Causation and Its Application to History”, Journal of the History of Ideas, III 
(1942), 12-29. 

16 Kenneth M. Stampp, The Causes of the Civil War (Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 1959), vi. 
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pretations as determined products of a temporary, dominant “‘climate of 
opinion”. A few, like Beard himself, have drastically tried to cut the knot by 
surgical removal of the causal category itself from history, though his own 
practice of economic determinism flatly contradicted this Draconian proposal. 
When the investigation of the answer to a question has led to such frustrating 
difficulties, it is necessary to re-examine the question, even if it leads the historian 
into philosophical territory where he naturally fears to tread. 

Historians are often vulnerable to Henry Adams’s charge that their causal 
assumptions, “hidden in the depths of dusty libraries, have been astounding, 
but commonly unconscious and childlike”’,1” yet they can find no real help from 
the eccentric results of his own search for a historical physics which would 
unify the course of events under one abstract formula, “‘a spool upon which to 
wind the thread of the past without breaking it’’.1® For all his brilliance his 
speculative theory has quite rightly struck most historians as an exotic hybrid 
of history and science, spoiling the integrity of each. The “‘scientific school of 
history” ended either in fanciful speculation about historical laws or a naive 
cult of fact-finding as the essence of scientific method. If even the scientist, at 
the level of sub-atomic particles, must substitute statistical probability for 
causal universals, the historian has always been embarrassed by the effort to 
discover conditions which invariably produce certain results not otherwise 
accounted for. He cannot discriminate with exactness constants and variables 
by experimentation on a past forever gone, nor can he always confidently turn 
to social scientists for causal rules when their findings, even when valid and 
relevant, are limited historically to particular times and places. Grateful as the 
historian may be for generalizations about, say, the voting behavior of 
Americans, he is ruefully aware that recurring evidence for the behavior of 
Americans in civil wars is fortunately not available. 

The historian conventionally speaks of ‘“‘multiple causes” because he knows 
he has no monistic formula to explain the course of history and no single 
generalization to cover all the necessary and sufficient conditions for a civil war. 
This fashion of speech is, however, misleading because he cannot escape his 
difficulties by multiplying them. If he does not believe that each of the many 
“causes” could have produced the Civil War by itself, then he must assume that 
the whole collection of them acted together as one in bringing about that effect. 
He is then left with the familiar problem of accounting for this causal relation- 
ship by reference to confirmed generalizations. What he cannot do for one 
“‘cause’’, he cannot do for a set of them acting as one. 

Historians sometimes seek to avoid the problem of generalized causal rules 
by talking of a necessary chain of events.1® Yet the events which are put into 


17 The Education of Henry Adams (New York, 1931), 382. 

18 [bid., 472. 

19 Adams described his own history of the United States as an effort to state “‘such facts as 
seemed sure, in such order as seemed rigorously consequent’’, so as to “‘fix for a familiar 
moment a necessary sequence of human movement”. Ibid., 382. 
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the so-called chains clearly have more determinants than are recognized by so 
placing them, and the same event can be put into a number of possible chains. 
The election of Lincoln, produced by a large number of small events, might well 
appear in two alleged chains of events which suggest quite different interpre- 
tations of the coming of the war. The chains are not, furthermore, really 
“necessary” unless their linkage is explained by theories or generalizations 
which the makers of chains seldom make clear, even to themselves.?° 

A deeper difficulty of the causal query is that it may be defined so as to 
conflict with the historical attitude itself. If the historian were to deduce 
consequences from antecedents, there would be nothing in the former not found 
in the latter. How then could he speak of anything new happening at all? The 
special sensitivity of the historian is to the novel elements, the discontinuities, 
emerging in a situation. He discovers the relevant antecedents retrospectively 
with the help of the illumination of the consequences, which call out for a past. 
Looking backwards, he discerns a process that does not logically or inevitably 
follow from certain antecedents, but takes its life and form only from its 
development. There is no point at which the historian can declare that the 
Civil War became inevitable, even though he might find it increasingly probable. 
Those who have said it was inevitable have either deduced it from a dogmatic 
general proposition about the “necessary” conflict of classes in society, 
according to the determinism of historical materialism, or they have pointed 
instead to the stubborness of the slavery problem and the moral and ideological 
imperatives which made certain policies humanly “necessary” (granted their 
premises), rather than historically inevitable in terms of an impersonal process.** 
In studying the Civil War the historian must know about such antecedents as 
the origins and expansion of slavery, for example, but he cannot deduce the 
war from the existence of that institution. “American historians have been too 
clever by half”, Carl Becker once said, “‘in finding other causes of the Civil 
War”’,2? but the cleverness has been stimulated by knowledge of the fact that 
slavery existed and was eliminated elsewhere without civil war. 

The serious difficulties of exact causal determination have led some thinkers 
to suggest that the historian make reasonable estimates of causes, based upon 
his judgment of what would have taken place in the absence of a particular 


20 Mario Bunge, Causality: the Place of the Causal Principle in Modern Science (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1959), 126. 

*1 Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. sees the Civil War as a “‘log-jam” which had to be “‘burst by 
violence”, a common feature of the “tragedy” of history; but surely only commitment to 
policy positions deemed necessary and worth the price of force explains the “log-jam” he 
describes. See his “The Causes of the Civil War: a Note on Historical Sentimentalism’’, 
Partisan Review, 16 (1949), 969-81. Pieter Geyl, who also attacks the “revisionist” thesis of a 
“needless war’’, carefully avoids making the claim that it was inevitable, leaving the issue moot. 
See his “The American Civil War and the Problem of Inevitability”, New England Quarterly, 
24 (1951), 147-68. 

#2 Letter to Louis Gottschalk, Sept. 3, 1944, in C. Becker, Detachment and the Writing of 
History, ed. Phil L. Snyder (Ithaca, 1958), 88. 
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factor being tested for causal relevance.** If the course of events would have 
been much the same, the factor is assumed to have had no causal significance. 
Some critics have replied that history is, as Beard maintained, ‘‘a seamless 
web”; but surely it is not so seamless that historians must follow Beard in 
believing that there is no more reason to explain American intervention in the 
First World War by reference to the German policy of unlimited submarine 
warfare than by reference to the Kaiser’s moustaches.* This extreme position 
denies to the historian that realistic sense of relevance which the study of 
history and direct experience of human affairs have traditionally provided. 
Many explanations in history certainly do reflect and depend upon this trained 
sense of relevance. Modern historians have stressed slavery rather than states 
rights in explaining the crisis of 1860 because they know that the legal position 
of states rights has often sheltered Northerners and Southerners alike, depending 
on the more substantial interests it has been designed to protect. Beard himself 
rejected Turner’s stress on the importance of free land to American develop- 
ment on the ground that though slavery, capitalism, and free land were “‘woven 
in one national mesh’, yet ‘“‘slavery would have been slavery and capitalism 
capitalism in essence even had there been no free land with its accompani- 
ments”’.?6 He could only arrive at this conclusion by imaginatively breaking the 
web he considered “seamless”. (Even so, this procedure does not convincingly 
support Beard’s thesis of the Civil War as a necessary conflict between capital- 
ism and agrarianism, not only because the economic issue of the tariff had 
been gradually composed since 1832, but because it was during the competition 
for and debate over the western territories that relations between the sections 
became embittered to a state of crisis out of which the war came.) 

Sidney Hook has persuasively argued for the importance of hypotheticals 
contrary to fact in establishing the interrelation of events. Yet he admits that 
though we have the right to make such predictions when they rest upon valid 
generalizations about individual and social behavior, still “‘we have no logical 
guarantee that they will continue to hold or that something new and completely 
unforeseen will not crop up...’2? The difficulty is that in dealing from a 
hypothetical point of view with a particular series of events we are assuming 
that it will not be intersected by other seemingly unrelated series of events. For 


23 See Max Weber, “Critical Studies in the Logic of the Cultural Sciences”, reprinted in 
English in The Methodology of the Social Sciences, ed. Edward A. Shils and Henry A. Finch 
(Glencoe, IIl., 1949), esp. 164-88. 

24 See his The Discussion of Human Affairs (New York, 1936), 79, where he characterizes 
causal judgments as subjective, arbitrary ruptures of the “‘seamless web”’ of history. 

25 The relevance of training to the use of “‘guarded generalizations’’, neither purely analytic 
nor purely synthetic, is argued convincingly by Michael Scriven, “Truisms as the Grounds for 
Historical Explanations”, in Theories of History, ed. Patrick Gardiner (Glencoe, Ill., 1958), 
463-68. 

26 Letter to Frederick Jackson Turner, May 14, 1921, Box 31, Turner Papers, The Huntington 
Library. 

27 The Hero in History: a Study in Limitation and Possibility (New York, 1943), 132. 
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this reason our calculations, even at their best, may be “‘well grounded and 
reliable but not certain”. Is the process sound enough to justify our saying 
that slavery was the cause of the Civil War if by assuming its absence we could 
reasonably demonstrate there would have been no armed conflict? We would 
then have to show that none of the other issues between the sections was 
intractable or explosive enough to generate war. The problem is that slavery 
was so entangled with the other grievances of a political, economic, and social 
character that it is artificial to separate it out, nor do we have at hand a con- 
firmed set of generalizations about the causes of war to apply. Whatever our 
calculations might be, we could not satisfy the unknowns in the formula “if 
a and only a, then b and only b”. We might well grant that though the North 
fought for the Union, and the South for the right of secession, still it was 
slavery which menaced the Union and needed Southern independence to protect 
its growth; even so, we could only conclude that the war was essentially fought 
about slavery, not that it was produced by it. 

The hypothetical method of discovering causal relevance has awkward 
difficulties whenever the issues become complex. The historian is trained to 
think with respect to documentary evidence, which exists only for what did 
happen, not for what would have happened. He can reflect upon what might 
have happened in order better to evaluate what actually did happen, but to 
speculate on what would have happened often puts him in the position of 
building his hypothesis on a nest of bottomless boxes of untestable hypotheses. 
It is clear that the historian may sensibly ask if slavery might have expanded into 
the newly acquired territories in the 1850’s and after. Whether or not Americans 
were quarrelling about ‘an imaginary Negro in an impossible place” has 
turned on a discussion of the relevance of a staple-crop system inappropriate 
to the arid lands of the West, the potential use of slavery in mining, the 
expansionist ambitions of Southerners, or the fears of some future technological 
invention as potent as the cotton gin in bolstering slavery.2* The question 
serves to highlight the possibilities contained within the situation of crisis, and 
it has a bearing on the historian’s appreciation of the Republicans’ position of 
containment of slavery. 

Doubt over the significance of an event tends to generate the conditional 
query as a way of resolving it. If the historian wonders why the South seceded 
after Lincoln’s election, he might ask himself what would have happened if 
Senator Douglas had been elected. Since Southern Democrats had already 
rejected Douglas at the Charleston Convention, they might have found him 
intolerable as president. The historian cannot be sure, but the question points 
up the South’s demands and highlights the importance to Southern eyes of 
Lincoln’s being the leader of a sectional party committed to containment of 
slavery. Since men who act in history must calculate the possible consequences 
88 See Harry V. Jaffa, “Expediency and Morality in the Lincoln-Douglas Debates”, The 
Anchor Review, 2 (1957), 199-204. 
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of various alternatives, the historian in trying to understand them is led to do 
the same. Questions of what would have happened can be answered, of course, 
only by judgments of probability based on knowledge of the actual situation. 
They emphasize the significance of certain happenings without pretending to an 
impossible certainty, specificity, or scope. 

A merely utopian conditional question allows equally plausible but contra- 
dictory answers. It has, for example, been argued that if the North had let the 
South secede in peace, the two nations would have enjoyed future friendly 
relations, thus saving the terrible costs of war.?® It is not surprising that a 
Southerner might find this assumption convincing, but it clearly includes too 
many imponderabies to justify any firm judgment. To raise questions that 
cannot be reasonably answered is an exercise in futility unless they are treated 
only as the indirect means of drawing attention to elements of an actual 
situation. Asking what would have happened if the North had “‘let the erring 
sister go”, only serves to force a weighing of Lincoln’s policy reasons for 
holding a symbol of federal authority in the South, as well as of the nationalistic 
sentiments of the Northerners who supported him. Provided the historian 
maintains his primary interest in what actually did happen, he may with 
propriety, under certain conditions, ask what might have happened or what 
would have happened. Such questions are especially useful for evaluating 
policy. 

The most frequent type of historical explanation usually appears in causal 
disguise, which helps account for the historian’s reluctance to banish the idea 
of cause. Cause often functions as reason or purpose. Explanation in terms of 
purpose is the natural way participants in a situation account for what happens. 
Thus the interpretations of the Civil War that prevailed at the time were couched 
by the North in terms of the aims of a “‘conspiracy” of aggressive slave-holders 
and by the South in terms of the ambitions of a radical group of abolitionist 
“Black Republicans”. These simple theses were too obviously partisan charges 
of blame to find acceptance by later historians, whose professional confidence is 
rightly based on the principle that those who come after an event can, with the 
help of emotional distance, awareness of consequences, and wider perspective, 

know more about it than any participants. But even later historians have 
extensively used the language of purpose. The “revisionist” thesis of a needless 
war produced by “blundering statesmanship” essentially interprets the war in 
that way, as the consequence of human judgments and passions, though it 
condemns them as “irrational”. 

The historian cannot dispense with “‘cause” in this sense because, as Becker 
put it, “men’s actions have value and purpose; and if we write history in such a 
way as to give it meaning and significance we have to take account of these 


2® Richard H. Shyrock, “The Nationalistic Tradition of the Civil War: A Southern Analysis”, 
South Atlantic Quarterly, 32 (1933), 294-305. There is a useful extract in Stampp, op. cit.,45-9. 
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values and purposes, to explain why men behave as they do, what they aim to 
accomplish, and whether they succeed or not”’.®® The critic might well say that 
a man’s purpose may not be the cause of his action — yet apart from this 
“humanistic” concern history threatens to become a merely impersonal process 
which “‘might have occurred at any time and in any place, given a sufficient 
number of persons to operate the events”’.*! It is this intense commitment to the 
purposive dimension of history which leads many historians to feel a strong 
sympathy with literature and a sullen suspicion of social science. The occasional 
philistinism and arrogance of some propagandists for the social sciences have 
made many historians understandably defensive. 

Yet in cooler moments the humanistic historian must acknowledge that this 
purposive dimenstion does not exhaust history. Historians have also been 
keenly interested in the explanatory relevance to American history of such 
relatively impersonal factors as De Tocqueville’s “equality of condition”, 
Turner’s “frontier hypothesis’, Beard’s “capitalism and agrarianism’”’, Potter’s 
“abundance”, and Hartz’s ‘“‘atomistic social freedom”. These explanations 
need not be antagonistic when they are formulated without monistic claims. 
Turner, despite the dogmatism of his famous essay, was committed in principle 
to a “multiple hypothesis” approach; Beard was increasingly led to modify the 
monistic and deterministic implications of his economic interpretation; and 
both Potter and Hartz have explicitly repudiated the sufficiency of a single- 
determinant explanation.*2 The force of these various theories lies in their 
capacity to illuminate structure and continuity in American history, as 
demonstrated by specific historical illustrations, numerous enough to give 
significance to the generalizations. As such, they are not so much “causes” of 
specific events as they are ways of segregating out long-term conditions and 
tendencies of American culture and development. They give contour and 
meaning to the stream of events insofar as the historical evidence supports the 
generalizations. 

The causal problem becomes acute when the historian faces the task of 
explaining a complex series of events which have the ideal unity of a single 
event, like the Civil War. The general causal question is then propounded: 
what was “the fundamental cause” of the event? The notorious disparity of 
opinion on the answer to this question should suggest that there is some fallacy 
in seeking to find a prime mover that can be abstracted from the process to 
account for it, like slavery, rival economic systems, or the “blundering 
statesmanship” of agitators and leaders. None of these alleged fundamental 
causes can be understood apart from their specific historical context, nor could 


80 Letter (n. 22 above), 87. 

31 Becker, “Harnessing History”, New Republic, 22 (1920), 322. 

82° For Turner and Beard see my The Pragmatic Revolt in American History: Carl Becker and 
Charles Beard (New Haven, 1958), 21-3, 105-6. For the others see David M. Potter, People of 
Plenty: Economic Abundance and the American Character (Chicago, 1954), 165; Louis Hartz, 
The Liberal Tradition in America (New York, 1955), 20-3. 
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any person be said to understand the Civil War who only knew that its funda- 
mental cause was any or all of these things. Otherwise history would merely be 
a cook-book for those sworn to fasting. These judgments of fundamental 
causality are only retrospective assessments of a reconstructed story and never a 
substitute for it. Actually they should be taken only as clues to the story being 
told. The pragmatic meaning of the assertion that slavery was “‘the fundamental 
cause”’ is only that the institution was so deeply entangled in the issues that 
divided the sections that it provides a valuable focus for examining the skein of 
events which culminated in war. 

The historian does his work in good conscience, despite the difficulties of 
causality, because so much of his labor does not depend upon causal judgment. 
Whatever some philosophers may say, he knows that explanation is broader 
than causal explication. He may tell his readers much about the issues between 
Lincoln and Douglas, the legal status of slavery, the structure of classes in 
society, the economic interests of the sections, the character of the abolitionist 
movement, the balance of power in the Senate, the social and ideological 
differences between North and South, and the chronology of events without 
venturing beyond descriptive analysis into causal judgment. Characteristically, 
the historian explains by showing how a certain process took shape, answering 
the “why” with more of the “what” and “how”. “The careful, thorough and 
accurate answer to the question How”, writes the English historian C. V. 
Wedgwood, “should take the historian a long way towards answering the 
question Why...” The historian is inescapably committed to narrative. 

The relativists may quickly point out that the stories historians have told 
clearly reflect the “climate of opinion” in which they were constructed. Beard’s 
economic interpretation grew out of a Progressive milieu in which the critics of 
industrial America had been drawn increasingly to economic analysis of 
contemporary problems; the “revisionism” of J. G. Randall betrayed some of 
the liberals’ disillusionment with World War I and the fear of involvement with 
World War II; Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr.’s criticism of the “‘revisionist’’ thesis 
of “fa needless war” openly compares the Nazi and Southern threats to an 
“open society” and reflects the post-war “hard” policy towards Soviet 
imperialism; and Avery Craven’s latest analysis, a modified “revisionist” view, 
strikes a Cassandra pose by comparing the Civil War crisis to the frightening 
“cold war” situation of today, where huge power-blocs compete for “‘satellites”’ 

and are deeply estranged from mutual understanding.“ Inevitably, the 
historian’s experience of present history will suggest questions and hypotheses, 
and in the attempt to relate his story to his public he will naturally try to find 


83 Truth and Opinion: Historical Essays (London, 1960), 14. 

%4 Schlesinger specifically refers to the problem of dealing with a “closed society” in both 
periods in ‘The Causes of the Civil War: a Note on Historical Sentimentalism”’, Partisan 
Review, 16 (1949), 969-81; and the “cold war” analogy is extensively developed in Avery 
O. Craven, Civil War in the Making, 1815-60 (Baton Rouge, La., 1959), esp. xiii-xiv. 
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terms appropriate to his own age. Yet he must always be on guard against the 
insidious tendency of analogy to blur the important nuances of difference 
between a past age and his own. His fundamental premise as a historian must’ 
be that human experience significantly changes in its form and meaning, that 
his present is only a phase of a process which calls out for historical analysis 
precisely because it is not uniform and continuous. The historian may believe 
that while one generation passes away and another generation comes, the earth 
abides forever, but it is his special obligation to note that the sun also rises on a 
new day. 

- The relativism of Becker and Beard was a valuable attack on the pretensions 
of nineteenth-century historical positivism, but its force was blunted by 
remnants of the same determinism they challenged. Becker considered historical 
judgments transient and arbitrary because he saw the mind of the historian as a 
mere product of the social forces active in his setting, projecting onto the blank 
screen of the past his own image, shaped by the hopes and fears generated by 
his “climate of opinion”. Beard was nostalgic for the dream of an omniscient 
grasp of the totality of all happenings. He knew the dream was utopian; 
therefore, he settled instead for an “act of faith” in historical progress towards a 
specific future as the basis for interpretation of the past, a prediction which 
future history would validate or refute. But one must reply: if involvement in 
present history gives the historian his need to know the past, it does not neces- 
sarily prevent him from having enough detachment to apply articulate and 
impersonal standards to the evidence he examines; if the historian cannot know 
everything, it does not follow that he cannot know anything of historical 
importance; if the future is opaque, the past cannot be illuminated from a 
source which, being still indeterminate, will not furnish any light; if the historian 
is truly honored, it is because of his power of hindsight, not his power of 
prophecy. 

If historians seem to have rented out a large hotel of “rooms with a view” in 
order to tell their story of the Civil War, it should be remembered that the sign 
out front should often read, “philosophy, not history, spoken here”. Much of 
the recent debate over the Civil War centers on philosophical issues about 
economic determinism or rationalist politics. The historical materialists reduce 
the political, ideological, and moral questions to the “‘inevitable’’ conflicts of 
classes in society; the “revisionists” assume that violence is abnormal and that 
an event as bloody and tragic as civil war must have been avoidable by “rational” 
men; their critics point to the intractability of moral issues and the normality 
of non-rational factors in history.** Historians cannot escape such philosophical 
questions, but they need not entail a skepticism about historical truth. 

The philosophy of history in America, as Morton G. White has pointed out, 
has been a very poor relation indeed. (Not even the Pragmatists, who did 


35 Tilustrative examples of these three positions can be found in Stampp, op. cit., 56-65, 
83-7, 113-22. 
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much to stimulate interest in history, paid it the honor of systematic attention. 
It is therefore encouraging that Mr. White should seek to lead philosophers to 
consider the. “special kind of discourse’? which is narration.**) The causal 
problem would be greatly clarified if both historians and philosophers realized 
that in telling a story the historian is committed to the “logic” of drama. In 
explaining the Civil War he necessarily seeks to recreate the strife of opposing 
forces out of which the war came. The connective tissue of his account then 
has a dialectical form: a person or group takes a position and performs an 
action because of and in relation to the position or action of another person or 
group. The historian’s story becomes a narrative of this reciprocal response. 
Thus, by a crude sketch, the explanation of the event would have this character: 
Lincoln saw in the South’s pro-slavery position a threat to the democratic 
traditions of the American community ; the South saw in his election the menace 
of future interference with their “‘peculiar institution” and growing domination 
by an industrial North; Lincoln and the North saw in Southern secession a 
challenge to federal authority and the prestige of national union; the South saw 
in the provisioning of Fort Sumter an intolerable danger to independence of 
the Confederacy... In such terms, but with much greater richness and con- 
creteness, the historian tries to reconstruct the dramatic “logic” of a sequence of 
events which demands to be humanly understood rather than scientifically 
explained. 

This dialectical method does not entail any Hegelian scheme or “bloodless 
dance of the categories”; on the contrary, it keeps the historian in touch with 
the familiar existential world of human action, too concrete and passionate for 
final abstract accounting. Like the action of a novel or play, it can be 
imaginatively experienced as a meaningful plot in which character, events, and 
circumstances are woven together in a process made intelligible in human terms 
of tradition, interest, passion, purpose, and policy. This kind of historical action 
is understood in the same way as a novel’s plot is understood, though the 
former must be faithful to given evidence and the latter to aesthetic standards. 
To ask the question “why?” is then meaningful only as a demand for enlighten- 
ment on some particular passage of the story which does not “make sense”’. 
The general causal question remains at worst an irrelevant basis for interminable 
disagreement, at best a generator of hypotheses to stimulate research which may 
promote understanding by leading to a richer, more coherent story. 

In reconstructing the dramatic “logic” of a situation which eventuated in 
civil war, historians cannot expect to achieve a flawless coiierence in their 
stories. They have no warrant for making history neat and tidy when experience 
itself has ambiguities. Often there is uncertainty about motives, even for the 
actor himself, because the flaw lies not in the historian’s impotence but in the 
documents or life itself. Even if historians cannot agree, to cite a classic 


3¢ “A Plea for an Analytic Philosophy of History”, in Morton G. White, Religion, Politics, 
and tie Higher Learning (Cambridge, Mass., 1959), 74. 
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controversy created by conflicting evidence, whether Lincoln sent a relief ship 
to Sumter in the cunning expectation that the South would commit aggression 
by firing on the fort, or, on the contrary, discovered by the attack how in- 
accurately he had measured the secessionist temper, nevertheless, they can still 
reach a common understanding of his policy reasons for risking war in the first 
place, whatever he expected or hoped would happen, after he had done what he 
felt had to be done. Historians will never escape the need for critical debate on 
their findings to help them move towards a consensus of understanding, but 
this fate is no ground for despair. It is rather the dogmatic insistence on scientific 
explanations, especially when they are beyond historical competence, that 
dooms historians to endless and fruitless contention. 

Mr. White prophesies “‘a new era in the philosophy of history” when “the 
tools of linguistic philosophy” shall be brought to bear on “clarifying the logic 
of narration”’.®? Sharp as these instruments are, however, they involve the risk 
that the operation may kill the patient. In explaining narration it may be 
forgotten that narration is a form of explanation, which aims not at logical 
rigor of implication but at dramatic comprehensibility, appropriate to the 
untidy, passionate, and value-charged activities of men. Historians may be said 
to be engaged in constantly teaching that lesson, yet, as much of the long 
inconclusive debate about “‘the causes of the Civil War’? makes clear, without 
really knowing it. It is time they directly confronted the specter that haunts 
them. 


California Institute of Technology 


37 Loc. cit. 





CLASSICS IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY 


THE STUDY OF HISTORY 
JAMES FITZJAMES STEPHEN 


[1861] 


No abstract question has of late years attracted or deserved greater attention 
than the inquiry whether history is or is not capable of being studied as a 
science. The activity of the controversy is proved by the fact, that within 
the last few months two articles on the affirmative side have been contributed 
to a well-known quarterly review, whilst the professors of modern history at 
each university have published lectures maintaining the negative. To the 
world at large the chief interest of the question lies in its bearing on morality. 
It is a phase which, in this country at least, is somewhat novel and unusual 





EDITOR’S NOTE. It is instructive, and perhaps surprising, that this topical essay should 
have been written a century ago. Published anonymously in a literary magazine 
(Cornhill Magazine, III, June, 1861, 666-680), it remained unnoticed—except by 
J. S. Mill, who in his System of Logic (VI, 11, iv) called it “the soundest and most 
philosophical” contribution to the then current controversy on the philosophy of 
history. This controversy had begun with Henry Thomas Buckle’s History of 
Civilization in England (1857-1861), a work which claimed to have turned history 
into a science by the discovery of the laws of history, laws as inescapable and in- 
controvertible as the laws of physics. Among the spate of articles and lectures 
criticizing this alleged identification of human beings with inanimate matter, blindly 
following laws not of their making, were those of the Regius Professor of History 
at Oxford, Goldwin Smith; the present essay takes the clarification of Goldwin 
Smith’s views as its starting point. 

Stephen’s defense of scientific history by clarifying the meaning of the term “law” 
was probably unique, his debt to Hume notwithstanding. Most contributors to the 
controversy—the history of it can be found in John M. Robertson, Buckle and His 
Critics (London, 1895)—either talked, like Goldwin Smith, about dignity, free will, 
and morality or, like Buckle, extolled science as (virtually) discrediting the illusion 
of free will. 

The contrast of Stephen’s approach with those of his contemporaries is as striking 
as is his agreement in emphasis with some present-day philosophers. There are, for 
example, his attention to the differences between “laws” describing natural regu- 
larities and judicial laws imposing regulations on conduct; his focusing on our 
practice of praising and blaming as a possible clue for resolving the conflict between 
“free will” and conduct determined by law; and, finally, his attention to “the 
common use of language”. 

The second part of the essay, referred to in the final paragraph of this reprint, 
was published later (Cornhill Magazine, IV, July 1861, 25-41). It elaborates the 
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of the old controversy on free-will and necessity, the interest of which it 
revives rather by the new evidence which it is supposed to adduce on the 
necessarian side than by new arguments. As usual in such cases, the temper 
in which the antagonists write has more to do with the sympathies of their 
readers than the arguments which they use; and judging by this test, there 
can be no doubt that those who oppose the notion that history can be treated 
as a science are, and in several important respects deserve to be, on the 
popular side. They profess to be, and no doubt are, actuated by a genuine 
desire to uphold both the dignity and the morality of human conduct, and 
they are able to put forward some strong and many specious reasons for 
contending that their antagonists are indifferent to both. Their opponents, 
on the contrary, write, for the most part, with a disregard for the feelings of 
mankind which is almost studied, and seem to feel a positive satisfaction in 
the prospect, which their speculations apear to afford, of overthrowing most 
of the principles on which morality depends. An attentive examination of the 
subject will, however, be found to tend to the conclusion that the whole dis- 
cussion is altogether irrelevant to morals, and that the base upon which they 
rest would remain unshaken, even if it should turn out to be possible to 
construct a real science of history. 


The apprehensions entertained by those who deny the possibility of con- 
structing a science of history are stated with eloquence by Mr. Goldwin 
Smith. “I shall,” he says, “continue to believe that humanity advances by 
free effort, but that it is not developed according to invariable laws, such as, 
when discovered, would give birth to a new science. I confess that I am 
not wholly unbiassed in adhering to this belief.... There is no man who 
would not -recoil from rendering up his free personality and all it enfolds to 
become a mere link in a chain of causation — a mere grain in a mass of being 
— even though the chain were not more of iron than of gold, even though the 
mass were all beautiful and good, instead of being full of evil, loathsomeness, 
and horror.” These vigorous words express with much point the feeling 
with which the writings to which they refer must excite in almost every mind 
at first sight, and which their faults of style tend greatly to excite and confirm. 
Otherwise expressed, they involve some such assertions as these: — Physical 


author’s position with reference to economic and statistical laws, and shows that 
the great-man theory and other libertarian positions are compatible with a future 
science of history. Since it adds little of substance, it is not reproduced here. 


The author was an English jurist. His brother, the well-known Victorian man of 
letters, wrote his biography: Leslie Stephen, Life of Sir James Fitzjames Stephen, 
2nd ed. (London, 1895); a bibliography of the author’s writings can be found in 
Leon Radzinowicz, Sir James Fitzjames Stephen 1829-1894 (London, 1957). These 
writers’ attribution of the essay to Stephen is confirmed by the existence of a 
signed receipt in the files of the Cornhill Magazine. 
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science is possible, because matter is inanimate, and is moved according to 
necessary laws; science relating to human actions is impossible, because man 
is a free, rational, and responsible agent. In the opening sentence of his 
lecture, Mr. Goldwin Smith expresses this feeling. “The first question which 
the student has now to ask himself is, whether history is governed by necessa- 
ry laws? If it is, it ought to be written and read as a science.” The following 
words of one of his opponents are to much the same effect: — “In the physical 
and the moral world, in the natural and the human, are ever seen two forces” 
(the italics are not in the original) — “invariable rule and continual advance, 
law and action, order and progress; these two powers working harmoniously 
together, and the result inevitable sequence, orderly movement, irresistible 
growth.” The question between the two thus appears to be reduced to this — 
Whether a state of things which each recognizes in the physical, prevails also 
in the moral world. This is affirmed by the one, and denied by the other. 

It is unquestionably true that physical science supplies evidence as to what 
morality has to hope or to fear from the invention of a science of human 
actions, if such a science is possible. Hence, the first step towards ascer- 
taining the interest of morality in the discussion must be to ascertain the truth 
of the popular notion that physical science is founded upon the existence of 
brute matter, moved according to necessary laws. These phrases, and es- 
pecially the latter, are so constantly used by the disputants, that they colour 
the whole discussion. The discovery of the “laws” by which physical nature 
is “governed” is constantly asserted to be the great object of all scientific 
inquiry. The hope of discovering similar “laws” “governing” human conduct 
is the prospect which animates those who believe in the possibility of con- 
structing a science of history. What, then, is meant by the “laws” with which 
physical science is conversant? 

To speak of matter being governed at all, and still more to speak of its 
being governed by law, is obviously a metaphor, but it is a metaphor so 
natural and so common that, to almost every one, it stands in the place of 
the definite assertion of a truth. It is, therefore, not so superfluous as it may 
at first sight appear to state what the precise meaning of the words “law” 
and “govern” is. A law is a command enjoining a course of conduct; and a 
command is an intimation by the stronger to the weaker of two reasonable 
beings, that unless the weaker does or forbears to do some specified thing, 
the stronger will in some way or other hurt or injure him. People are said 
to govern others by law, where they influence their conduct by imposing 
laws upon them. That this is the proper sense of the word “law”, and that 
all cthers are derivative and metaphorical, has been abundantly proved by 
well-known writers on the subject, especially by the late Mr. Austin, in his 
Lectures on the Province of Jurisprudence, and especially in the first and 
fifth. It is obvious, from every part of this definition, that reason on the part 
both of the governor and the governed is essential to the very notion of law; 
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and that, therefore, as applied to material objects, the word is purely meta- 
phorical, and means nothing else than that we observe in their motions a regu- 
larity which, if they were reasonable agents, originating from time to time 
their own motion, would show their complete obedience to what, if it had 
bee addressed to them under penalties, would have been a law. If the sun 
and the planets were men, who yielded implicit obedience to a command to 
keep constantly moving in certain directions, those directions would be in- 
dicated by the principles discovered by astronomers; and as the bodies in 
question do in fact move constantly in those directions, the principles are 
called laws. If the language of the necessarian school of historians is to be 
taken strictly, it implies not that persons are necessary, but that things are 
voluntary agents, for it represents them as yielding obedience to commands. 
Nothing sets the contrast between proper and metaphorical laws in so clear 
a light as specific illustrations of each. Few metaphorical “laws” are better 
known than the laws of motion, the third of which is as follows: — “When 
pressure produces motion in a body, the momentum generated is proportional 
to the pressure.” 

Compare this with a law in the proper sense. The following is the sixth 
section of an Act of Parliament passed last session, repecting the com- 
mutation of tithes: — ““ The commissioners shall have access to the books of 
the comptroller of corn returns, and shall be furnished by him with such 
information as they may require for the purposes of any award,” &c. A 
comparison of these different “laws” sets in a strong light the inadequacy 
and the misleading and delusive character cf the metaphor which assigns that 
name to the former. The great leading distinction between them is, that, in 
the case of the laws of motion, the facts make the law; in the case of the 
Act of Parliament the law governs the facts. If one exception to the third 
law of motion could be established, the law would hold no longer. If every 
comptroller of corn returns in England refused access to his books to the 
commissioners, the law upon the subject would remain just as it is, and would 
be called into operation for the purposes of punishment. Thus the vital 
distinction between real and metaphorical laws is, that the first are com- 
mands, the second are mere records of facts, and, by describing them as laws, 
the mind is almost inevitably infected with the notion that they have not only 
an existence of their own apart from facts, but an energy of their own by 
which they control them. 

There is no doubt one sense in which such “laws” as the laws of motion 
may be described by that name without impropriety. They are rules for 
conducting investigations, and may thus, without any violent abuse of lan- 
guage, be described as laws binding on the mind which pursues such in- 
vestigations, the penalty being error. Thus the third law of motion might be 
expressed as follows: — “Whoever wishes to ascertain the momentum gener- 
ated in a moving body must make his calculations on the principle that the 
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momentum is proportional to the pressure.” If it be assumed that there is an 
intelligent Author of Nature, and that there is evidence that his will as to 
scientific investigations is to this effect, the laws of motion may be described 
as laws in the proper sense of the word. Upon any other supposition, the use 
of the word is more or less improper. 

The most appropriate way of expressing this would be to drop the use 
of the word “law” altogether in such cases, and to substitute for it either 
“rule” or “formula,” either of which fully expresses what is intended, whilst 
neither is misleading. Such expressions as the “laws of gravitation” have led 
many people into serious error, but no one was ever misled by speaking of 
the rule of three into the notion that numbers form a sort of society amongst 
themselves. 

This account of the nature of the subject-matter which science investigates, 
shows that it teaches far less about material objects than many people are 
led to believe by the vast practical importance of modern scientific dis- 
coveries. No phrases are more common than those which assert the brute 
inanimate nature of matter, and the certainty of scientific processes is sup- 
posed to depend upon this circumstance. Upon closer examination, it will 
be found that physical science asserts absolutely nothing whatever on this 
point. The words in which we describe material objects are mere veils for 
our Own ignorance and metaphors derived from our own conduct. The 
sciences which we have devised for the purpose of understanding them are 
relative exclusively to ourselves, and not to them. Thus, when we say the 
cannon-ball knocks down the house, we speak incorrectly, for we predicate 
action of the cannon-ball, and we cannot prove it. All that we can say with 
certainty is, the ball impinges, the wall falls. In practice, no doubt, it is 
constantly necessary (as the whole structure of language proves) to personify 
the material world, and attribute to it action and passion; but in doing so, we 
expose ourselves to the risk of raising a phantom which is very embarrassing 
when we come to speculate on human conduct — the phantom of a set of 
slavish agents destitute of any moral relations whatever, and capable only 
of receiving impressions from without. 

Physical science gives no warrant for any such opinion as this. It tells us 
nothing about the internal constitution of material objects. We do not learn 
from it that matter is inanimate, insensible, and incapable of voluntary action, 
but only that we have no evidence to the contrary; and that whatever may 
be the truth on this point, all the sensible motions of all weighty objects, 
whether known or not known to be animated, may be predicted by the help 
of certain general rules of calculation. The rule that the force of gravity 
varies inversely as the square of the distance, applies equally whether we 
wish to calculate the height and length of a man’s jump or the direction of a 
planet’s orbit. The one agent is rational and voluntary; of the other we know 
absolutely nothing, but we use the same formula to form our judgment in 
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each instance. Such formulas enable us to determine the mode of the actions 
which we use them to predict, but they show nothing whatever as to their 
cause. It would be impossible to disprove on scientific grounds the assertion 
that a chair or a table has a soul, though it would be easy to show that we 
have not the smallest reason to think so. A year or two ago a curious and 
very ingenious little book was published, the object of which was to prove 
that the material world was living, and that we were prevented from recog- 
nizing its life by the limited nature of our own organs; nor could any other 
answer be given to it than that such a doctrine is a mere guess, unsupported 
by any evidence. 

It is of great practical importance to remember the immense extent of the 
questions relating to material objects which are thus left open by physical 
science, because the fears which are excited by attempts to apply scientific 
processes to studies connected with human action are founded almost entirely 
upon the mistaken notion that science proves the truth of one half of the 
well-known lines of Pope — 

Who, binding nature fast in fate, 
Left free the human will. 

That nature is bound fast in fate is a proposition altogether beyond our 
knowledge; all that we know is that we can predict some of the events which 
will occur if things continue to go on as they hitherto have gone on. Whether 
or not they wiil so continue is a point on which we know nothing, though 
we have no reason to doubt it; but there is a great distinction between affir- 
mative knowledge and what must be called negative certainty, and the neglect 
of this distinction is a fruitful source of hasty conclusions and bitter jealousy. 
The subtlety of metaphors, and the case with which the common usages of 
language mislead all but the most careful observers, is one of the most 
singular facts in the whole history of speculation. Thus it is almost always 
assumed that to affirm that it is certain that something will happen is equiva- 
lent to denying that any one has the power to prevent it; and this persuasion 
is really the only or at least the chief objection which people entertain to the 
attempt to construct what is called a science of history. Attention, however, 
shows (as the Archbishop of Dublin iong since pointed out) that this is an 
entire mistake, and that physical science proves it to be one. 

No one ever affirmed that human actions could be predicted with any 
greater certainty than that with which we predict that the sun will rise to- 
morrow; but what is the strict meaning of that assertion — in what sense is it 
certain that the sun will rise? The expression means no more than this — 
that we have no doubt about it, and that we have reason to believe that any 
one who applies his mind to the subject will have as little doubt. The notion, 
that there is some abstract necessity, some overruling fate, some specific 
agent, called a force, by which the planets are moved in their orbits, is an 
irrational superstition. Certainty is an attribute of mind, and the assertion 
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that something is certain in the abstract means only that the person making 
the assertion does not specify the mind with reference to which he makes it. 

The nature of the grounds on which we are certain that the sun will rise 
to-morrow, proves this beyond all doubt. Those grounds are, that there is 
strong evidence, in infinite abundance, to show that the motions of all heavy 
bodies may be predicted by the application of certain rules; that there is no 
evidence to show that this state of things has ever varied at any period as to 
which we have any information; and that if those rules apply for a few hours 
longer, the phenomenon of sunrise will present itself. As a matter of fact, 
such evidence would satisfy every mind with which we are acquainted as soon 
as it was apprehended. Why it should do so we cannot tell. It is for the 
present an ultimate fact beyond which we cannot go. Reasonable, however, 
and, indeed, inevitable as such a conclusion is, it is quite possible that it may 
be false in fact, and that possibility cannot be refuted, otherwise than by the 
occurrence of the event. It may be that the rules which we have devised are 
not the only ones which are necessary, in order to predict the motion of the 
heavenly bodies with perfect accuracy for ever. Indeed, it is almost certain 
that there are others which are now and will, perhaps, remain always un- 
known to man, which would be necessary for that purpose. Such rules might, 
if known to us, enable us to predict that on one particular day, out of many 
billions, the sun would not rise, just as we are at present able to predict that 
on one day, out of several thousands, its light will be interrupted by the moon. 
It may be that these rules will hold good only for a time, and that, at a given 
moment, the human race many suddenly find itself sprawling in the dark — 
destitute of all science, and ignorant of the means of getting any. Yet, up 
to the moment of the occurrence of such a catastrophe, our certainty of the 
permanence of the present state of things would be just as complete and 
quite as reasonable as it is at the present moment. Hence science can claim 
no other certainty than one which is at once negative and hypothetical. It 
treats that which does not appear as if it did not exist, and it invariably 
assumes the adequacy and permanence of the rules which it applies. With 
the possibility that these rules may be transitory or inadequate guides to 
truth, it does not concern itself. 

The limited and conditional nature of the certainty which science can 
claim to establish, in reference to material objects, is the true, and is a suffi- 
cient answer to the fears which the attempt to establish a science of history 
inspires. If the sciences, which are acknowledged to be such in the strictest 
sense of the word, disclose to us neither nature bound in fate, nor objects 
governed by irresistible laws, nor a set of agents yielding obedience to irre- 
sistible impulses, nor a fatal necessity having a realm which constantly 
threatens to enclose us, why should we fear its application to human affairs? 
If, for anything that science teaches to the contrary, the heavenly bodies may 
be rational beings, moving in their orbits from their own choice, can it be 
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said that the attempt to discover general rules, by the help of which limited 
and conditional predictions respecting human conduct may be made, involves 
any danger to murality? 

Such a question ought not to be discussed without a more explicit acknow- 
ledgment of its importance than most of those who believe in the possibility 
of constructing a science of history think fit to make. It is impossible to read 
their writings without a constant revolt against the harsh indifference with 
which they treat the common sentiments of mankind, and the eagerness with 
which they adopt, on every occasion, forms of speech of which it is difficult 
to say whether they are most remarkable for inaccuracy or offensiveness. It 
may be possible to establish the consistency of what is true in their opinions 
with those great moral doctrines which give to life all its value and dignity, 
but this can be done only by a process too intricate to be performed by per- 
sons who have not made a special study of the question. The broad obvious 
inference which most of their writings suggest, and which a vast majority of 
their readers would draw, is, that man deserves neither praise nor blame for 
his conduct; that he has no power over his own actions; that he is a helpless 
puppet who ought to be contemplated not as an individual at all, but (to use 
Mr. Goldwin Smith’s expressions) as a link in a chain, or a grain in a mass; 
and that the only objects which can enlist the sympathies of persons en- 
lightened enough to admit their own insignificance are vague abstractions, 
called by such names as progress and civilization. It is very seldom that any 
attempt is made by the writers referred to, to disconnect such conclusions 
from the premisses which they lay down. They usually write as if they felt 
that come what would of morality and all that is connected with it, the one 
thing needful for all mankind was to sit at their feet and accept their doc- 
trines. 

The offensiveness of such conduct, to say nothing of its arrogance, cannot 
be exaggerated. If this were really the conclusion to which science leads us 
it would be fatal to the existence of science itself; for it would destroy any 
interest which a man of spirit could feel in it. Such a man, on discovering 
that conscience, honour, and moral responsibility were mere phantoms, 
would probably spend the last relics of personality and free-will in expressing 
his contempt for the inanimate universe of which he formed an inanimate 
morsel, and in resolving that the eternal laws which had taken the trouble 
to make the world should have the satisfaction of managing and mending it 
without his assistance. 

Such considerations as these make it doubly important to clear up, if 
possible, the confusion with which the question has been surrounded, and 
to show that whatever may be the fears and hopes of the disputants, and 
whatever may be the inferences which their language would bear, and which 
they may wish it to bear, the interests of morality are, in reality, altogether 
unaffected by the debate. It is necessary to point this out, in order to guard 
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against the impression that the following observations are biassed by any 
leaning towards the consequences which those who maintain the arguments 
against which they are directed, are anxious to avert. 

The argument of those who, with the avowed object of protecting the 
interests of morality, deny the possibility of constructing a science of history, 
may be thus stated: — They say, where there is no regularity there can be no 
science; but where there is no irregularity there can be no freedom, and 
where there is no freedom there can be no morality. In so far, therefore, as 
freedom implies irregularity in the conduct of free agents, it excludes the 
possibility of science. Now every man is conscious that he is a free agent; 
and the proposition that men are free, means that before they act they have 
it in their power to act in either of two or more ways; but if they have and 
use this power it must be impossible beforehand to predict the manner in 
which they will use it; therefore history cannot be formed into a science, 
because if it were it would enable us to predict human actions. 

Many of the propositions of which this argument is composed are un- 
deniably true. No one has ever succeeded in persuading people to doubt 
either that freedom is essential to morality, or that men are conscious of 
being free agents in the sense stated. Nor is it more doubtful, that as the 
object of science is the classification of phenomena, science must end where 
irregularity begins; that is, where the facts with which it deals come to be no 
longer susceptible of classification; but it is by no means true that where there 
is no irregularity there can be no freedom; or that if men have and use the 
power, before they act, of acting in either of several ways, it must be im- 
possible beforehand to predict the manner in which they will use it. There 
is no contradiction in terms between regularity and freedom. If a man is 
perfectly free to get up every morning at six o’clock or not, he is as free to 
get up regularly as to get up irregularly at that hour, and, indeed, his doing 
so invariably would usually be accepted as evidence of great strength of re- 
solution. The opposition, if any, must be inferred from experience, and the 
attempt to treat history as a science is nothing but an appeal to this test, and 
is perfectly consistent (though those who make it do not seem to think so) 
with the most explicit recognition of the fact that men are not misled by the 
universal testimony of their own consciousness in supposing themselves to 
have the power of choosing between different courses of conduct. 

The nature of scientific certainty in reference to physical studies has been 
already referred to, and it has been shown to denote nothing more than the 
fact that evidence has been collected in reference to certain subjects sufficient 
to remove from the minds of those who study it all doubt as to the con- 
clusions to which it points. If, therefore, instances can be given in which 
any one acquainted with all the facts of the case would be quite sure as to the 
course which a man, admitted to be free, would take, it will follow that 
scientific certainty as to the course of human action is not inconsistent with 
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its freedom. Such instances are endless. A man is deeply in love with a 
woman, who returns his affection. They are engaged to be married; no op- 
position is made to the marriage; every circumstance is favourable to it. The 
service has actually begun, and the clergyman says. “Wilt thou take this 
woman to be tliy wedded wife?” No doubt the man is perfectly free to say 
No, and has it in his power to do so; but does any human being doubt that 
if he has no reason whatever for drawing back, and the most ardent desire to 
go on, he will, if he lives, and if no physical impediment intervenes, say Yes? 
The certainty is precisely the same in kind, and nearly the same in degree, as 
the certainty that the sun will rise to-morrow. It is founded on the ex- 
pectation, produced by an infinite quantity of experience, that when a man 
has the power of doing what he earnestly wishes to do, and has no reason to 
refrain, and is not prevented from doing it, he will do it. This is an un- 
equivocal instance of predicting the act of a free agent, his freedom being 
the very ground of the confidence with which the prediction is made; and 
this power of prediction is all that is required in order to render possible a 
science of history. 

' Of course the case taken is simple in the extreme; but the simplicity of 
the case affects nothing but the ease with which the operation of prediction 
may be performed. If a highly complicated case be taken, the result will be 
exactly the same, though the difficulty of arriving at it will, of course, be 
greatly increased. When Shakspeare was writing the Tempest, could it have 
been predicted what words he would write down next after “Like the baseless 
fabric of this vision?” The specific prediction could not, of course, have been 
made by any human creature; but if any one had been able to watch the 
thoughts suggested to Shakspeare’s mind, and to appreciate the various half- 
conscious reasonings which led him to pass judgment on them as they rose 
before him, and had thus followed the train of association, whatever it may 
have been, which preceded the composition of “leaves not a wrack behind”, 
he would have had no difficulty in predicting the act of will by virtue of 
which it was written down, although the poet would have been perfectly 
conscious, and rightly conscious, of his power to write or not to write as he 
pleased. The phrase itself proves this assertion — if we know how a man 
pleases, we can infallibly predict how he will act, because he is free to act 
as he pleases. 

' Apart from this general evidence, it ought to be noticed that it is ab- 
solutely impossible to prove that any act is altogether irregular, that is to say, 
that it is so unlike all other acts that no formula can ever be devised which 
will enable others to view it as one of a series. If an event happened once in 
every ten thousand years, it would be regular in the same sense as if it hap- 
pened every other minute; and how can it possibly be affirmed of any act 
whatever that no other act of the same sort will ever occur? If such an 
affirmation could be made, how would its truth affect the freedom of the act? 
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The only evidence — and that evidence is conclusive — that an act is free, is 
the consciousness possessed by the agent before he performs it, that he has 
the power to perform it or not. How can that be affected by the circumstance 
that after the lapse of ten thousand years, some one else either will or will 
not be placed in the same or an analogous position? 

These considerations, put under various shapes, are familiar enough; but 
they are generally urged, and wrongly urged, as objections to freedom. They 
are supposed to prove that the alternative power of action which we are 
conscious of possessing is delusive. In reality they prove nothing of the sort. 
They show only that there is reason to believe that it is exercised in a regular 
and not in a capricious manner, and, as has been already observed, if people 
are free, they are as free to act regularly as to act irregularly, and the ex- 
pectations of observers as to their acting in the one way or the other must, if 
they are reasonable, be regulated by experience alone. Historical science is 
nothing more than a collection of the results of observation systematically 
classified. 

The delusions arising from the metaphorical language in which the results 
of physical science are expressed, and especially that most pernicious notion 
that it establishes the proposition that the material universe is affirmatively 
known to be a collection of inanimate agents governed by necessary laws, 
have made the notion of the regular action of free and rational creatures so 
unfamiliar that most people find considerable difficulty in understanding how 
an act which can be predicted can be made the subject of praise or blame. 
Why, it is asked, do you praise or blame men for doing what you always 
knew they would do? The question shows that those who ask it have not 
considered the real nature and origin of praise and blame. It will be found 
upon strict examination that they attach not to acts which are or are supposed 
to be irregular, but to acts which are or are supposed to be voluntary and 
personal, whether they are capable of being predicted or not, and this is 
an ultimate fact of our nature which at present can no more be accounted 
for than the fact that upon certain occasions we feel love and hatred, pain 
and pleasure. The steps in the inquiry are as follows: — 

In the first place, it is not every incident which is the subject of praise or 
blame, but actions only as distinguished from occurrences. The characteristic 
of actions is that the external and visible transaction is supposed to be 
preceded by the putting forth of an internal invisible energy like that of which 
every man is conscious when he acts, and for which we have no other name 
than an act of the will. Whenever we have grounds to believe that such an 
act of the will, coupled with an intelligent perception of its natural effects, 
has preceded any visible action, we praise or blame that action if it has any 
assignable connection with the production of happiness or misery, without 
any reference to the power which others may have of predicting what occurs. 
This is illustrated with remarkable completeness in the difference of the views 
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which we take of occurrences in our own lives, in the lives of other men, in 
those of animals, and in the relations of inanimate matter. With regard to 
ourselves, praise and blame are unhesitating and complete. We have before 
us all the facts, and if we use our means of knowledge honestly we have 
usually no difficulty in saying whether our conduct had deserved praise or 
blame; but this depends entirely on the two questions whether the incident 
to be considered was an action or a mere occurrence, and whether if it was 
an action, it was one of which we knew the nature. As to the fact that there 
was or was not an act of the will, there can be no doubt, because we have 
before us the best evidence, namely, the direct testimony of our own con- 
sciousness. With regard to others, our judgment is less satisfactory, because 
our means of knowledge are much inferior; but the general similarity between 
the acts of different men is so strong that in all ordinary cases we have no 
hesitation in concluding that acts which would have been voluntary in us 
were voluntary in them. With regard to animals, there is a degree of difficul- 
ty which illustrates exactly the nature of the evidence which we require in 
order to praise or blame an action. We are by no means indifferent to the 
courage and fidelity of the dog, or to the cruelty of the cat, but it would be 
an abuse of terms to say that we thoroughly praise or blame them. If praise 
or blame depended on the contingency or irregularity of actions, it would be 
difficult to say that they were not as appropriate to the dog who defends his 
master, or to the cat who tortures a mouse, as to men or women. It is at 
least as difficult for any one to foretell what exact amount of danger or pain 
will drive away a mastiff from a robber as it would be to make a similar 
prophecy about his owner; but if the question depends on the existence of 
an act of the will, coupled with an intelligent perception of the facts, the 
hesitating, qualified character of the sentiments which the conduct of a dog 
or an elephant excites is easily explained by the incomplete, unsatisfactory 
nature of the evidence which we have as to the mental operations of animals. 
Their conduct shows some but not all the traces of will which we find in 
human action, and some but not all the signs of intelligence. Hence, our 
praise and blame of their conduct is given sub modo, and not unreservedly. 
Inanimate matter presents the converse case to that of the conduct of other 
men. We have absolutely no grounds for attributing to material objects any 
power of action at all. We know nothing about them except the occurrences 
which present themselves, and accordingly we neither praise nor blame any 
material object whatever. It may, no doubt, be said that this is because we 
can foretell with accuracy the various incidents which will occur to matter, 
and this, as has been already observed, is the great argument of those who 
deny the possibility of predicting human actions because they think it essential 
to morality to do so. Such persons, however, should recollect that it is by no 
means true that we can always foretell the various motions of matter, and it 
is certain that millions of persons who never think of making it the subject 
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of either praise or blame aie altogether ignorant that its movements can be 
foretold. No one blames dice or packs of cards, yet the combinations which 
they present are all but universally looked upon as the typical illustrations of 
uncertainty. No one ever thought of claming for human conduct a greater 
degree of irregularity than belongs to cards or dice. No theory demands that 
it must be considered to be more uncertain which of several courses a man 
will take than it is whether one or the other of the twenty-one possible com- 
binations will be presented on throwing the dice, yet no one ever attributed 
free-will to them. 

‘The result is, that the condition which must be fulfilled before any incident 
can be praised or blamed is, that it should be an action, and not merely an 
occurrence. The quantity of praise or blame to be given to an action depends 
almost entirely upon the question whether it is done willingly or under com- 
pulsion. There is a common, though inaccurate, notion that the reason of 
this is, that compulsion forcibly deprives conduct of its irregularity, which 
would otherwise be irregular, and so enables it to be predicted, and deprives 
it of its moral character; but upon closer examination into the meaning of 
compulsion, this will be found not to be the case. 

The only safe guide in such inquiries is the common use of language, for 
by the words which they use when they are acting and not speculating, men 
record their impressions of what passes in their own minds with a com- 
pleteness and truth which is rarely attainable when they consciously sit down 
to perform that task, usually for the purpose of supporting preconceived 
opinions. Applying this principle, it will be found that the words “voluntary” 
and “compulsory” are not formal opposites. The one does not affirm what 





the other denies. “Voluntary” is properly opposed to “involuntary”, and an | 
involuntary action is in strictness of speech not an action at all. A man who | 


throws about his limbs in a convulsive fit is a patient, and not an agent; and 


it would be an abuse of language to say that he moved them under com- | 


pulsion. The muscles contract independently of his will, and he no more 
deserves praise or blame for the consequences produced by their contraction 
than a bullet deserves praise or blame for killing a man. On the other hand, 
it would, both in common language and even in law, be pex!ectly correct to 
speak of a person being compelled by threats or by torture to give up his 
property. 

Thus compulsion does not supersede the action of the will, but is collateral 
to it; and it will be found on examination to imply that some motive is ap- 
plied to the person who is the subject of it sufficiently strong and painful to 
induce him voluntarily to do something which he dislikes, or forego some- 
thing which he likes. The formal opposite of compulsion is willingness. Where 
a man does an act willingly, he deserves the full praise or blame which 
belongs to acts of that class. Where he does it under compulsion, the praise 
or blame is greatly diminished. If, for example, a man unwillingly tells a 
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lie to save his life, no one would blame him, or, at least, they would blame 
him for nothing worse than having fallen short of a heroic standard of virtue; 
but if he told it willingly, even under the very same circumstances, the czse 
would be different. It would be said that, though the lie itself might have 
been excused, the willingness to tell it showed that he was a liar by nature, 
and deserved to be looked upon as such. Neither compulsion nor willingne:s 
affects the question of the regularity of conduct. Their presence affects only 
the difficulty of predicting its direction, which it may either diminish or in- 
crease. Of some men it might be predicted that they would lie to any extent, 
under no greater compulsion than that of a risk of losing 5/. by speaking the 
truth. Others would, perhaps, equivocate if the risk was 500/. or 5,000/., 
and others would sooner die than lie at all. Those who knew a man well 
would have little difficulty in saying to which of these clases he belonged, 
and of predicting his conduct accordingly. 

The result is, that we praise and blame voluntary actions, and that the 
praise and blame are increased if the actions are willing and diminished if 
they are compulsory, and that we do so irrespectively of their being regular 
or irregular. This, however, ascertains only the sort of actions, to which, and 
the rule by which, we distribute praise and blame. It leaves untouched the 
ultimate reason why we praise or blame at all. Why, for instance, do we 
blame a man who willingly commits a cruel murder? This question is precise- 
ly analogous to hundreds of others, which it is equally impossible to answer. 
Why do we feel any sympathy with, or interest in, others, or even in our- 
selves? Why do we hate or love? Why do we see an object when our eyes 
are wide open and it is straight in front of them? We can only say that 
human nature is constituted so, and not otherwise; and that when we are 
once made aware of a thoroughly wicked action willingly done by the agent, 
we blame it, just as we shrink from pain or welcome pleasure. In different 
times and countries, different classes of actions may produce this feeling; but, 
so far as we know, there is not, and never was, any human society in which 
the feeling is not produced by some forms of conduct or other. Viewed in 
this light, praise and blame may well be awarded to actions, independently 
of the question whether they can or cannot be predicted — a question which 
experience only can decide. 

This conclusion may be strengthened by considerations of a more familiar 
kind. Notwithstanding the importance which many persons attach to the 
essential irregularity of human conduct, there are no parts of it on which it 
is so difficult to pass any sort of moral judgment as those which ought, if 
irregularity is essential to their existence, to be the strongest proofs of the 
existence of freedom and morality. There are actions which are entirely 
arbitrary and capricious, for which no cause whatever can be assigned. Ac- 
cording to the views of the antagonists of historical science, such acts ought 
to be considered as assertions of the most glorious and characteristic pre- 
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rogatives of human nature, but this is not the way in which they are regarded 
in fact. Men who habitually assert these prerogatives, and whose conduct 
under given circumstances it is practically as well as theoretically impossible 
to predict, are to be found in thousands at Hanwell and Colney Hatch, but 
they are considered not as the freest and wisest of their race, but as the 
victims of the most grievous of all diseases. Of all characters, that of a 
capricious man is the one with which it is most difficult to deal. To say of a 
person, “You never can tell how he’ll take a thing”, is anything but a recom- 
mendation of him. On the other hand, it is a common thing to praise a 
person for being rational and consistent in his behaviour. What do these 
words imply? Certainly not less than this, that the regularity of a man’s 
conduct, and therefore the ease with which its course may be predicted, is in 
direct proportion to his wisdom. The general conclusion seems to be that we 
regulate our own actions by the free exertion of a power which is an ultimate 
fact in our nature like the power of sight or touch; that as far as we can 
judge, we exert this free power in a regular manner, so that if any one knew 
the exact state of the mind and the exact limits of the powers of others im- 
mediately before they acted, he could foretell the direction in which they 
would act; that according to the direction in which this power is exerted, our 
actions are good or bad, and we deserve praise or blame; and that this praise 
or blame is awarded, not because of any contingency about actions before 
they are performed, but because, by the constitution of our nature we praise 
actions which we consider good, and blame those which we consider bad; 
and that the amount of praise or blame awarded depends mainly on the 
degree in which the actions are done willingly or under compulsion. 


It may tend to set these conclusions more clearly before the imagination _ 
of some persons, if it is assumed that a supposition, already referred to more | 
than once, were proved to be true. Suppose that it were shown that, in point | 
of fact, the different members of the solar system were, as some of the an- | 


cients supposed, living creatures. Suppose we knew that it was a distinct 
effort to the sun to shine, and to the planets to revolve; that they had temp- 
tations to rest, and were aware of the importance of not giving way to them. 
Is there any one astronomical proposition which would become less true than 
it is at present? Would anything else result than that we should superinduce 
upon the feeling of interest and satisfaction with which we look at present 


on the solar system, a feeling of moral sympathy and admiration for the | 
bodies which compose it? Or, to put the converse case, let us suppose that | 


the sun and moon, being constituted upon principles altogether different from 
ours, nevertheless shared with us the power of observation and calculation, 
and subjected ourselves to an examination like that to which we subject them. 


Suppose that, looking down upon the earth, not metaphorically but really, | 


they were to watch the different motions of men, and try to devise formulas 
by which they might predict them. Are we able to say that the undertaking 
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would be hopeless, or that it would be more difficult to frame some general 
rules by the aid of which they might arrive at conclusions respecting our 
conduct, than it was for us to frame a rule which should apply equally to 
the motion of a grain of dust and that of a sun? 

If they were altogether ignorant of our wants and objects — if our gestures 
and voices were unmeaning, and our passions unknown to them — might not 
they calculate our motions with the same precision which we apply to them, 
and look on us as mere brute inanimate matter, because they knew nothing 
of our emotions? They might in this way construct a science of our motions, 
and it might be a perfectly true one; but they would be much mistaken if 
they drew from that fact the inference that we were the mere slaves of a 
blind destiny. If our freedom and moral responsibility would be unaffected 
by such a calculation, they cannot be more affected by it if it proceeds from 
ourselves. They stand on their own basis, and the fear that a science of 
history, if it is ever constructed, will overthrow them, is just as reasonable 
as the fear that a good nautical almanac will enslave the stars and the tides. 

The speculative and abstract view of the question comprises only one 
division of it. What the science of history, if it ever exists, will be like, is a 
question of great interest, the impartial consideration of which would do 
much to dispel the alarm with which the possibility of its existence is 
regarded. Much light is also thrown on the question by the general character 
of political economy and statistics, the only subjects relating to human con- 
duct which have as yet been thrown into a scientific shape. These points 
will be considered in a future number. 
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Each generation has to define its stand in relation to the great historical | 


epochs which in their cumulative legacies constitute the total complex of our 
cultural heritage. The European Enlightenment remains of all epochs among 
the most challenging in determining our individual cultural stance. There 
are, I think, three reasons why this should be so. (a) More than any other 
single cultural movement it was responsible for creating and shaping the 
modern world. (b) By virtue of its proximity to us in time, it is a historical 
force which has not spent itself, is indeed still working itself out. (c) It is 
at the present time exposed to the most intense resistance which it has 
met since the immediate reaction of early nineteenth-century Romanticism. 
Any book, therefore, which in this continuing debate aims at clarifying and 


appraising the true nature of the contribution of the thinkers of the Enlighten- | 


ment, is assured of serious attention. 
Each of the two books under review is concerned both to extend our 


knowledge of the Enlightenment and to attempt in some measure a re- | 


appraisal. Professor Vyverberg’s is in the tradition of those general surveys 
of the essential shape and temper of the intellectual ethos of the period, 
oriented particularly from the angle of philosophy of history. If he does 
not seek to challenge the view that the Age of Voltaire was preeminently 
characterized by its belief in progress, he does suggest that we have seriously 
underestimated the measure of resistance to this belief in the eighteenth 
century. Professor Manuel for his part undertakes an investigation in depth 


of the religious and anthropological interests of the men of the Enlighten- | 


ment. But he too is at pains to suggest that the eighteenth century has 
perhaps suffered an excessive abridgement at the hands of historians. “Actu- 
ally”, he writes at one point, “the currents of opinion and the tones of feeling 
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in the Age of Enlightenment were far more varied than was allowed by later 
simplistic accounts.” 

Professor Manuel, the biographer of Saint-Simon, is primarily a student of 
the Enlightenment rather than of the anthropological study of religion, al- 
though the historian of this latter discipline will find in this book a valuable 
contribution. However, Professor Manuel aims not at elucidating the nature 
of mythology, but at illuminating our conceptions of what he himself terms 
“mind and sensibility” in the eighteenth century. Research into opinions on 
the nature of religious origins might at first sight appear a somewhat cir- 
cuitous approach to the heart of the philosophes; but Professor Manuel was 
convinced that such a study was especially suited to throw light on many 
of the epoch’s “deep-felt convictions as well as its harrowing doubts”. The 
author relies in his method on a combination of chronology and the grouping 
of ideas, which perhaps explains why no general thesis emerges. That the 
book nevertheless substantiates all that the author claims for it, stems from 
the fact that the reasons prompting so lively an interest among the phi- 
losophes in the origins of religion were of a fundamental kind. 

Why then did the eighteenth-century scholar feel so strong an urge to 
investigate the anthropology as distinct from the philosophy of religion? The 
latter question was, of course, widely canvassed; but the striking and novel 
feature of the contemporary culture was its determination to lay through 
developments in anthropology and psychology a genuine foundation for a 
wholly naturalistic sociology of religion. Religionswissenschaft is a term 
coined in the second half of the nineteenth century, and is, moreover, one 
which raises vexed questions. But whether Religionswissenschaft be defined 
in normative or descriptive terms or again as part one, part the other, its 
roots certainly go back to the eighteenth century. On the surface, two 
reasons will be found to predominate in accounting for this interest; one 
avowed, the other to be inferred; one constructive, the other destructive. 
As a result of the enormous enlargement of the European knowledge of the 
rituals, customs, and religious dogmas of extra-European cultures, through 
the discoveries which began with the Renaissance, men found themselves 
face to face with the challenge of religious pluralism on an extensive scale. 
The Deists represented one significant reaction to this evidence of conflict of 
religious claims by seeking io find in the different religious traditions a 
common minimum which would at the empirical level coincide roughly with 
the findings of a natural theology grounded in reason alone and independent 
of revelation. This for example was a principal source of Hume’s interest 
in religious origins, although, in the development of his argument, the de- 
structive overtones become increasingly apparent. The other powerful motive 
lay in the opportunity that analysis of primitive religions provided for a 
thinly veiled attack upon irrationality in contemporary religions — an overt 
attack upon which would have been much too dangerous in most parts of 
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western Europe at the time. Bayle and Fontenelle, for example, engaged 
thus in “innocent” investigation of primitive paganism. 

In addition to the quest for a religio naturalis and an urge to level an 
effective if veiled critique of contemporary religion, at a somewhat deeper 
level the philosophes were driven by two other motives to investigate the 
origins of the gods. Firstly, there was the determination to do for psychology 
what Newton had done for physics; and religion was so universal a phe- 
nomenon that any view of human nature which failed to advance a psycholo- 
gy of religion could not expect to carry much weight. And secondly, there 
was a felt need for a rational philosophy of history, which, if it would not 
necessarily tell men whither they were bound, would at any rate explain the 
nature of error or how man had come to stray from the right path. 

If we are to establish a psychology of religion, it is important to be clear 
about what is meant by “religion”. Professor Manuel does not raise the 
question what the philosophers meant by religion. No doubt he would 
justify this by reminding us of the title of his book. But this omission is apt 
to conceal what was a characteristic weakness in the thought of the philoso- 
phes, namely, that they failed to analyze the meaning of the term or, at best, 
that they remained content with a superficial understanding of it. Traditional 
religionists tended to hold an uncritical view of religion as a number of 
revelations from God to man concerning in particular the true mode in 
which He should be worshipped. Rationalist philosophers on the other hand 








generally inclined to the no less superficial view that religion was either a | 


collection of superstitious beliefs and rituals or alternatively a number of 
dogmas and rules propounded with a view to facilitate the subordination 
of the poor and the undisturbed rule by the rich. In either of these last cases, 
religion in its every aspect was so conceived as to prejudge its role as 
essentially something which rational humanity either had or ought to have 
outlived — an anachronistic survival standing in the way of man’s further 
rational progress. 

If the essence of religion is conceived as superstition or as the worship of 
imaginary gods, or else as a cultural institution to perpetuate class rule — 
and historically much of religion can be so identified — then it is clear that 
an appropriate psychology of religion must try to probe the darkest recesses 
of the human psyche. This could be attempted in the eighteenth century 
without incurring censure so long as it was clear that the subject under in- 
vestigation was some form of pagan polytheism. It was the peculiar offense 
of Hume (although, as we learn from Professor Manuel, Hume’s roots are 
to be found in Bayle and Trenchard) that the only distinction he was prepared 
to make between a polytheistic system and a monotheistic one, was of a 
sociological and not of a theological character. For Hume contemporary 
religion was no more than a development of primitive pagan religion, whose 
basic function remained unchanged, namely, the allaying of anxieties by the 
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appeasement of supernatural forces. Existing theories of the origins of the 
forms of religious worship were many and diverse. Professor Manuel lists 
the following: apotheosis of heroes or rulers, political inventions of state- 
craft, embodiments of demons or fallen angels, corruptions of sacred history, 
allegories of virtues and vices, imaginative responses to the emotions of 
gratitude for favors received or of fear of calamities actual or threatened. 
But as the author unfolds his rich and detailed survey of eighteenth-century 
views in this field, it becomes evident that from Bayle to Boulanger the 
consensus of opinion overwhelmingly favoured the hypothesis which in one 
form or another emphasizes fear as the most relevant of human emotions. 

Nor was this surprising in the light of the general conception among the 
philosophes concerning the essential nature of religion; and their consequent 
bewilderment that man’s irrationality should be so deep-rooted. They were 
not slow to come to the conclusion that if man was to liberate his reason 
from the fetters of illusion and superstition, if in a word man was to cast 
out religion, man must first learn to cast out fear. The actual sources of 
man’s fear received different emphases according to the writer. For Toland 
and Trenchard, the primary fear was that of man’s mortality, and the conse- 
quent inability of man to tolerate feelings of uncertainty in a matter which 
aroused his deepest apprehension. For Vico, primitive or “false” religion 
was born of man’s credulity intensified by his need to believe whatever would 
serve to alleviate his fear of others, and above all fear of himself and his 
unruly, wayward passions. In de Brosses’ theory of religious fetishism, the 
crucial human weakness leading to the setting up and worshipping of fetishes 
lay in the frailty of primitive man’s capacities to link cause and effect, with 
consequent anxiety in the presence of a universe felt to be arbitrary and 
capricious. In the writings of Boulanger, all religious forms were traced back 
to the emotions produced by the universal Deluge. The allegedly historical 
event of the Flood was a cataclysmic and traumatic experience for man. It 
should not then be a source of wonder that the emotions generated by his 
terror in the presence of such appalling natural phenomena have proved 
to be enduring sustainers of religious needs. In Hume, the analysis is con- 
siderably more sophisticated. Like Bayle before him, he was intensely in- 
terested in the psychopathology of religious worship. His strictly matter-of- 
fact utilitarian rationalism was intrigued as well as repelled by the morbidity 
of the self-lacerations and other manifestations of guilt associated with so 
many religious practices. Hume’s own explanation of the psychological 
sources of religious belief is couched in terms of an ambivalence between 
fear of future hazards or punishments and hope of placating the dreaded 
agents of calamity. Nor when confronted by the evidence of contemporary 
superstition, image worship, belief in miracles or fear of hell-fire rife in 
Catholic or Puritan circles, did he feel any confidence in man’s capacity for 
rational growth. 
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Given this general understanding of religion and the psychology of the 
human animal that created such myths, it is not difficult to imagine the 
characteristic approach of these thinkers to the problem of detecting any 
meaning in history. Classical cyclical theories still were current in the 
eighteenth century as in the case of Vico or (in certain moods) Hume. But 
the dominant mood of the century was determined by the optimistic con- 
viction that man had demonstrated by the triumphs of the scientific revolution 
that reason was gradually capable of overcoming the forces of unreason. 
And that this would ultimately prove as advantageous for human moral 
welfare as it had already proved for man’s ability to control the physical 
world, there was a widespread disposition to believe. But here too, there 
was ambivalence and oscillation of mood. And we dre indebted to Professor 
Vyverberg for making a thorough survey of many of the more prominent 
writings of the period and collecting such evidence as part of a general thesis 
that although the dominant mood of the period was strongly optimistic, there 
was nevertheless a powerful and neglected undercurrent of pessimism. 

When man’s recent achievements through the triumph of reason were 
measured against the bestial irrationality of many primitive religious cults, 
the picture that emerged was highly encouraging. But if the question were 
asked: is there any evidence that the fear in man’s nature that led to such 
irrationality, has weakened or been undermined by time, the answer must be 
very dubious. The central problem for the Enlightenment lay in the contra- 
diction at the heart of most of the philosophes: between a need to affirm the 
rationality of man qua man, which by implication was a democratic, egalita- 
rian faith, and a deep distrust of the weakness and liability to be tricked and 
duped by fears of “merely” ordinary men. Burke, shrewd as always in 
probing his enemies where they were most vulnerable, made this point very 
forcefully in fastening on Dr. Price’s reference to the existing parliamentary 
suffrage as being a representation of a few thousands of “the dregs of the 
people”. “You will smile here”, says Burke, “at the consistency of those 
democratists, who, when they are not on their guard, treat the humbler part 
of the community with the greatest contempt, whilst, at the same time, they 
pretend to make them the depositories of all powe:.” 

Of course, many of the rationalists did not pretend to be democrats. Neither 
Voltaire nor Holbach nor the majority of the English deists attempted in 
any way to conceal their contempt for the masses. In their hopes for im- 
provement they looked frankly to aristocracies of intellect and merit and 
benevolent rulers. Nevertheless, Burke’s point is well made; and it exposes 
the excessively intellectualistic foundations of the rationalist aspirations of 
many so-called eighteenth-century democrats. It is also a salutary reminder, 
if such is still necessary, that not all eighteenth-century believers in progress 
necessarily subscribed to a belief in its inevitability. Most of them were only 
too well aware of the magnitude of the obstacles that had to be overcome; 
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and however optimistic those who seek to combat the world’s “realism” may 
generally be, it would be truly remarkable if they remained entirely immune 
to passing moods of gloom or even despair. There is no lack of such evidence 
in the writings even of the most optimistic of the philosophes. 

Professor Vyverberg has no difficulty in finding scattered through their 
writings various passages as evidence that a certain familiar pessimism about 
those aspects of our errant human nature revealed in the bloodstained pages 
of history was not unknown even among figures like Voltaire and Diderot, 
d’Alembert, Buffon and Condillac, Montesquieu and Grimm, and many 
others. That this is so, is surely no matter for surprise. That those who 
bore the brunt of the battle should sometimes have expressed themselves 
strongly on the strength and persistence as well as the malignity of their 
enemies, is only to be expected. It is, however, somewhat confusing when 
this is cited as evidence of a pessimistic current tugging at the heart of the 
philosophes; it is even more confusing when for full measure there is added 
the evidence of the genuine pessimism of the philosophes’ antagonists as 
common instances of a prevalent pessimism of the period. That the traditions 
represented by Pascal, Bossuet, Vauvenargues, or of Linguet, la Mettrie, de 
Sade are essentially pessimist, is clear. What is truly significant of the 
philosophes is that on balance they were overwhelmingly optimists in temper 
and motivation. Let us take an example. Professor Vyverberg cites the 
following passage from Diderot’s Avertissement to the eighth volume of the 
Encyclopaedia: “The world does not profit from its advance into old age: it 
does not change. It is possible that the individual perfects himself, but the 
race becomes neither better nor worse in the mass. The sum of evil passions 
remains the same, and the enemies of the good and the useful remain as 
numerous as ever.” 

As it is presented here, the reader could not but conclude that Diderot 
subscribed to a point of view, an historical evaluation that is central to the 
whole “realist”, pessimist thesis, namely, the constancy and invincibility of 
evil in the world. Actually, when Diderot wrote this, he was engaged in 
surveying the difficulties that had had to be surmounted in order to bring to 
completion the monumental enterprise of the Encyclopaedia, then in 1765 
almost complete. To anyone familiar with the persistence, the arbitrariness, 
the malignity of the Censorship with the sanction of the Bastille in the back- 
ground, it is not surprising that Diderot at the end of the great enterprise 
gave vent to some of his pent-up bitterness. The article begins on the note of 
the strength of the forces of obscurantism and their persistence, only to go 
on to express confidence in the countervailing forces of morality and illumi- 
nation. “The good man”, he writes, “is susceptible of an enthusiasm that the 
wicked man does not know.” Throughout the entire work, the constant aim 
of the contributors has been, he writes proudly, “to have led our fellow men 
to love and tolerate each other and to recognise at last the superiority of 
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universal morality over all particular moralities which inspire hatred and 
trouble, and break or loosen the general and common bonds”. 

Certainly, however, the thinkers of the Enlightenment are amply aware 
of the discouraging features of the actual record of human history so deeply 
disfigured by violence and cruelty. A second difficulty which confronted the 
believers in progress was logical rather than empirical. The deterministic 
assumptions of science were not easy to reconcile with the immense expec- 
tations for improvement grounded in the application of scientific method to 
human society. It was difficult as a matter of logic to escape the con- 
clusion that in human affairs what will be, will be. If there is a uniformity 
of natural laws, governing human affairs, what scope can there be for 
improvement by human reason and will? In practice, of course, few of the 
social scientists were wholly determinist; and a wide variety of opinions 
prevailed concerning the limits of human freedom. On the one hand, there 
was from Fontenelle to Vauvenargues no lack of opinions which affirmed 
the essential constancy and incurability of the errant weaknesses of the 
human heart. On the other hand, nothing more sharply characterized the 
dominant attitude of Voltaire or Condorcet or Holbach than a resolute hos- 
tility to any view which smacked of a theology of original sin. Moral laws 
were universal and unchanging, as expressed in the above-quoted passage 
from Diderot; and by constant adherence to those laws or rather by a 
constant seeking to fulfill them, man would steadily climb out of the dark- 
ness of particularism. This was the central faith of the Enlightenment. 

Where men of the Enlightenment differed from individual to individual 
was in the emphasis that was placed on knowledge or on morals as the 
primary agent of improvement. For Helvétius the principal reliance was 
upon the growth of knowledge, of a hedonistic psychology and a utilitarian 
social philosophy. The optimist, Rousseau, on the other hand was as 
passionately convinced as the pessimist, Vauvenargues, that genuine and 
enduring progress was only conceivable in moral terms. If society was to 
improve, it could only be by individual men achieving a higher level of 
moral culture. The Enlightenment itself made its great and lasting contri- 
bution to our civilization essentially by its advancement of our moral culture 
in at least three ways: by the splendid courage of the Enlightened thinkers’ 
individual example in protesting, at great personal hazard, the illiberal, 
intolerant class arrogance of their societies; by the vigor with which they 
reminded men once again that the fundamental and inescapable truth of 
morality rested in human equality; and thirdly, by their frequent if by no 
means invariable denunciation of the spirit of acquisitiveness. 

It is necessary to insist on this last point since there is a growing dis- 
position to identify as a legacy of the Enlightenment the crude materialism 
of our own age, with its concordant perversion of the ends to which a 
truly human science should be applied. That science has been prostituted 
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to wicked human purposes springs from a wrong conception of the purpose 
of human life, a conception which the Enlightenment played so vital a 
part in denouncing. The Enlightenment was anti-Christian essentially because 
it was repelled by the fact that the ethic of the founder had been buried 
beneath the intolerance, the superstitious ritualism, the secular power-seeking 
which so commonly characterized existing religious institutions. It was hostile 
to the other-worldliness of a supernatural eschatology not only because it 
saw in this a traditional religious response to man’s fear, but also because it 
perceived that it was precisely the function of the theology of eternal life and 
a physical resurrection to stand in the way of a true other-worldliness, namely, 
the moral rejection of the acquisitive and power instincts of men. 

It is untrue to suggest that the thinkers of the Enlightenment were pre- 
dominantly wordly men unaware of the duties of self-abnegation. It is the 
more necessary to insist upon this since an acute and sympathetic. student of 
the period, Professor Brinton, has recently affirmed the view that eighteenth- 
century egalitarian democracy was something quite different in quality from 
primitive Christian unworldliness. There is some justification for this re- 
mark, of course. A strong strain of secular hedonism in undoubtedly present 
in the Enlightenment. But there also abounded on every hand denunciations 
of the folly and immorality of the pursuit of luxury and worldly gain, in 
short, of the basic constituents of the cornucopial fortress into which we have 
now transformed our contemporary Western world. Rousseau is only the 
most outstanding of such examples. His denunciations could be paralleled 
in the pages of Condillac, Marmontel, Diderot, d’Alembert, Holbach, Con- 
dorcet and many others. Even Burke, with his inimitable capacity for com- 
fortable accommodation to the world’s iniquities, conceded that the only 
objection to peverty as an inducement to moral example was that it was 
extremely unlikely to be voluntary. “If the poverty were voluntary, there 
might be some difference. Strong instances of self-denial operate powerfully 
on our minds; and a man who has no wants has obtained great freedom, and 
firmness, and even dignity.” 

It is not perhaps very probable that men will ever agree as to what con- 
stitutes the essence of religion. Many would certainly be found to insist that 
religion cannot be spoken of without the presence of at least a belief in God 
and a strong personal sense of creature consciousness, that is, of being a 
created being. But the term “religion” is sometimes, perhaps unduly loosely, 
used to denote no more than a metaphysic concerning the nature of the 
relation between the individual and the surrounding universe in which he 
finds himself placed. If some such meaning is accepted, then clearly it is 
impossible for any adult being to be agnostic in the matter of religion. We 
all of us necessarily are governed by some view concerning the purpose of 
human life on earth. A view which denies that it has any purpose, that it is 
an empty, meaningless farce signifying nothing, is itself a metaphysic. A 
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person who is wholly unreflective and inarticulate has still to live and in 
some fashion direct his behavior; this direction must still spring from some 
unexamined but governing assumption concerning the nature of himself and 
his relation to the outside world. And this surely is ultimately the most 
important thing we need to know about an individual. And as in the case 
of individuals, so for societies as a whole, the most important thing we need 
to know about them, in that it governs ultimately all else, is their prevailing 
“religion”, in the broadest sense of the term. 

If it be at all permissible to conceive of religion so broadly as this, might 
it not modify our perspective as regards the central subjects of both the 
books under review, namely, the origins of religion and the philosophy of 
history? The religious conception of life might then appear to have its roots 
not only in man’s fears but also in his capacity to reflect upon the most 
fundamental of all problems, the meaning and purpose of human life. And 
if we then proceed to consider the human past in this light, may it not be 
fruitful to entertain the “historicist” hypothesis advanced, if I understand 
Professor Vyverberg aright, by the Benedictine Dom Deschamps in the 
eighteenth century? The fact that Dom Deschamps conceived it in frankly 
teleological and pantheistic terms or that Tolstoy, who espoused a similar 
view a century later, linked it with a natural theology of Christian Deism, 
should not inhibit us from considering it on its merits independently of such 
views. The hypothesis in question can be briefly summarized as follows: 
Man in his primitive, savage condition was governed by a metaphysic which 
asserted that the object of human life was the gratification of the individual 
ego regardless of the suffering inflicted upon others in the process; eventually 
in the long evolutionary course, man learnt to subjugate the claims of the 
ego to those of the group and thus learnt to live under law; and he is at 
present engaged in the prolonged and arduous struggle to emerge from the 
cruel tutelage of the political nation State into a condition of ethical life 
cognizant of the individual’s duty to honor equally his obligations to women 
and men of all races. 

R. V. SAMPSON 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF LORD MACAULAY. By Sir George Otto Trevelyan. 
[Limited Edition]. London: Longmans, Green and Co., Ltd., 1959. Pp. 
xvi, 756. 


This special edition (three hundred numbered copies) commemorates the 
hundredth anniversary of Lord Macaulay’s death, and provides an opportunity 
to pay tribute once again to one of the classic Victorian biographies, first 
published in 1876, seventeen years after the death of the historian. It now 
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appears with a brief preface, written especially for this edition by Dr. G. M. 
Trevelyan, the author’s son and the subject’s great-nephew, and with an en- 
larged and comprehensive index. 

As Dr. Trevelyan points out in his preface, the two great qualities which have 
made contemporary and later critics hail this biography as one of the master- 
pieces of the art are its readableness and its clear, truthful picture of Macaulay’s 
character and personality. It is readable because with uncanny skill Sir G. O. 
Trevelyan built the thread of his narrative into a mosaic of vivid and amusing 
extracts from the great historian’s letters and journals. Andé it is truthful be- 
cause, unlike that multitude of Victorian biographers who regarded their 
function as primarily eulogistic, Trevelyan was not afraid to give his readers the 
whole man, inclusive of rough edges and minor blemishes. As a result, we can 
still read the book today in the certainty of encountering a person of flesh and 
blood—argumentative, affectionate, opinionated, playful by turns; but always 
human and alive. 

Macaulay, as we know, was much more than a “‘mere” historian. Member of 
Parliament and for a time of the Cabinet, Indian administrator, poet, man of 
letters—ii is possible to argue that in these capacities alone he deserves bio- 
graphical consideration. However, those professionally concerned with the 
history of historical writing have particular reasons for being interested in his 
biography, for it raises a question about the degree of relevance that knowledge 
of a historian’s life bears to an understanding of his written history. Therefore, 
it is in the light of this question that we shall consider the book here. 

It may well be argued, of course, that what finally counts is the work a his- 
torian leaves behind, that it is his contribution to the stock of historical know- 
ledge or his artistry in the writing of history that insures his survival; and that 
details about his personality are pleasant to have, but largely irrelevant. Others 
may feel that, since there is no such thing as “‘pure”’ or “‘objective” history, since, 
therefore, the prejudices and value judgments, the crotchets and predilections 
of the historian are always bound to emerge from between the lines of any 
historical work, it is sufficient to look for them there. 


It is certainly true that a good deal of historical writing readily lends itself 
to this particular game of hide-and-seek. “‘Was” William the Third Macaulay? 
“Was” Julian Gibbon? In order to answer these questions, we must know 
something about the authors’ lives. But, coming to the Decline and Fall with 
no knowledge whatever of Gibbon’s life and personality, one would not have 
to read more than a few pages to conclude that the author of that work was not, 
in all likelihood, a humorless clergyman of the Church of England, with 
Evangelical views. One or two chapters of von Ranke should suffice to persuade 
the general reader that here was no jolly fat uncle chuckling over wondrous 
tales of a golden past for the delectation of his nieces and nephews. 
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The game becomes slightly more risky when we begin to play it with figures 
such as Thucydides and Herodotus. The one stern and austere, the other 
garrulous and hail-fellow-well-met? It would appear so. But Professor Toynbee, 
for one, has called the real Herodotus subtle and ruthless. And we must be 
careful. For our quarry in this game of hide-and-seek often proves more 
elusive than we at first suspect. 

Macaulay, for instance, seems to emerge from his essays as a cantankerous, 
ill-tempered, occasionally even brutal Philistine laying about him with fierce 
and near-sadistic vigor, delighting to catch out his literary victims in error and 
chastising them to his own smug satisfaction. Yet, as his letters and journals 
show, behind this blustering fagade there lurked a delicate, an almost feminine 
sensibility—the sensibility of someone fanatically devoted to’ his family, easily 
prone to tears, and reconciled not without pain to the lonely life of a bachelor. 

It may be objected that there is no contradiction here. After all, Macaulay 
himself, in the essay on “‘Milton”’ that brought him fame and fortune overnight, 
had this to say about that line of defense for Charles the First which held that 
he was a good father and a pious churchgoer: 


We charge him with having broken his coronation-oath — and we are told that he kept 
his marriage-vow! We accuse him of having given up his people to the merciless 
inflictions of the most hot-headed and hard-hearted of prelates — and the defense is, 
that he took his little son on his knee and kissed him! We censure him for having 
violated the articles of the Petition of Right, after having, for good and valuable 
consideration, promised to observe them — and we are informed that he was accustomed 
to hear prayers at six o’clock in the morning! 


But the point is that we could never have guessed the complexity of Macaulay’s 
personality, the extra dimension of affection and sensitivity, without seeing him 
in the circle of his family and friends, accompanying him on his travels and 
sharing his hours of leisure—in other words, without reading Trevelyan’s 
Life and Letters. Knowing that the complexity exists at least makes it possible 
to speculate that there may have been some connection between the rough 
manner, the occasional crudities, the bluster, and the painfully shy interior of 
the man—that one may have served as a mask to hide the other. 

This, admittedly, is speculation. But the Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay 
bring into sharp relief various other, far less speculative connections between 
the man and the historian which dramatically underline the importance of 
knowing as much as possible about a historian’s life in order fully to understand 
his historical writings. Take the question of “The Whig Interpretation of 
History”. This is certainly writ large in the pages of the Essays and of the 
History of England. The Whig bias is perhaps not as strong as it has sometimes 
said to have been; but it is undoubtedly present. Are we not helped in account- 
ing for it when we are reminded that Macaulay himself was a member in good 
standing of the Holland House set, that last and most glorious preserve of 
eighteenth-century aristocratic Whiggery? That he played a most prominent 
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role in the House of Commons in the passage of the Great Reform Bill? That, 
as he wrote his father from Trinity at the time of Peterloo: “I am not one of 
those advocates of anarchy and confusion with whom you class me. My 
opinions, good or bad, were learned not from Hunt and Waithman, but from 
Cicero, from Tacitus, and from Milton’? 

Or take the question of Macaulay’s moral judgments which ring so unhesi- 
tatingly through the pages of everything he ever wrote. We may not approve of 
them; indeed, we may deplore them. But if we are to understand them and 
their source, the Life and Letters will take us back into the atmosphere of the 
Clapham Sect, of Zachary Macaulay’s superhuman devotion to duty, of the 
Evangelical discipline which forced upon its adherents the severest criticism 
not alone of themselves and their consciences, but (perhaps even to a greater 
degree) of others who failed to meet the high standards which betokened the 
converted. It was in this atmosphere that young Tom wrote one of his earliest 
poetical productions, a hymn composed at the age of seven: 


Almighty God of all below, 

Thou canst protect from every foe; 

The Heavens are made by Thy great hands, 
One word of Thee the earth commands. 
Some men make Gods of red and blue, 
And rob their Sovereign of His due 

The good shall go to Heaven. The fell 
Blasts of Thy wrath can bear to Hell. 


And, though he was to shake off the religious aspects of this strict Evangelical 
heritage (in middle age he, who won his first oratorical spurs addressing an 
annual meeting of the Anti-Slavery Society, will be found referring to the 
“nonsense” of an Exeter Hall anti-slavery gathering), he continued to think in the 
well defined, black-and-white moral categories inculcated upon him during his 
childhood and early youth. 

As for the belief in progress so fervently held by Macaulay and nowadays 
often so fervently held against him, we come a little closer to its nature and 
origins when we watch him visit and re-visit the Great Exhibition and see him 
astounded by it, even inspired to write part of a chapter of his History by the 
sight; or when we listen to him, in his speech on the Anatomy Bill of 1832, 
celebrate the great achievements of the medical profession of his time which 
enabled any bricklayer falling off a ladder in England to obtain better surgical 
assistance than that which the sovereign of Austria could command in the 
twelfth century. 

But the linkage of life and work, of personality and written history, may be 
far more subtle than merely environmental. Two of the principal components 
of Macaulay’s greatness as a historian are to be found in his style and his 
historical imagination. Ever since Jeffrey, upon receipt of Macaulay’s first 
brilliant contribution to the Edinburgh Review, wrote to the young contributor, 
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“The more I think, the less I can conceive where you picked up that style”, there 
has been some mystery in regard to the origin of the historian’s vividly pole- 
mical manner of writing. A careful reading of the Life and Letters does not 
entirely solve the mystery. But in the letters which young Tom Macaulay, 
writing from Cambridge, addressed to his father—the majority argumentative, 
forcefully disputing with him such subjects as the advantages of reading for 
pleasure, the uselessness of mathematics, the unjustifiable neglect of modern in 
favor of ancient literature—may be found a valuable series of clues. The vigor 
of Macaulay’s style owes much to the impetus of filial revolt, just as its clarity 
very likely came out of his constant contact with his family circle, out of his 
habit of conversing with very young people to whom he had a great deal to 
explain and impart. i 

From a reading of Trevelyan’s biography we discover that when it comes to 
the realm of the historical imagination the interaction between personality and 
written work takes place at several different levels. One is not surprised to find 
in the author of the great third chapter of the History an acute and shrewd ob- 
server of the social scene. Furthermore, from boyhood on, Macaulay loved the 
picturesque and the dramatic. An avid reader of novels (much to his father’s 
indignation), he was fascinated by the colorful and the dramatic both in history 
and in his own times. Finally, we find what is perhaps the most complex level 
of interaction—the relationship between the historian’s personal fantasy life 
and the particular quality of his imagination as displayed in his historical 
writing. And here a careful reading of the Life and Letters can pay unexpected 
dividends. For there is undoubtedly some connection between the man who, as 
he said of himself, passed a large part of his life in the unreal world of fantasy 
and the historian who could let his imagination play on the past to such vivid 
effect. 

Reading large extracts from the journals and letters of a historian brings 
home to us the fact, often forgotten, that even the great masters of the craft 
had to struggle, that writing history is hard work at any level. We watch 
Macaulay rewriting and polishing and revising again and again; we see him all 
too often depressed and dissatisfied, even when the applause of the mulititude 
is still ringing in his ears; we see him as his own severest critic, always holding 
up for himself the highest standards, always engaged in the endeavor of emul- 
ating the very greatest historians who preceded him, yet never completely 
convinced of his success. 

In sum, it is good to be reminded by this reissue of Macaulay’s Life and Letters 
of the general proposition that it is important to know the human being behind 
the work. Gibbon in the Hampshire Militia, Parkman using his writing machine 
in the agony of his suffering, Carlyle undismayed by the destruction of his 
manuscript of The French Revolution, Burckhardt running to commiserate with 
Nietzsche at the false report of the destruction of the Louvre, Macaulay acting 
out a Red Indian Chief for his family—these glimpses remind us that behind 
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the history stands the historian and that in order fully to understand the one it 


is well to become familiar with the other. 
JOHN CLIVE 


THE PRAGMATIC REVOLT IN AMERICAN HISTORY: CARL BECKER AND 
CHARLES BEARD. By Cushing Strout. New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1958. Pp. ix, 181. 


The civilized reasonableness and the urbane wit of Carl Becker and the 
restless, compulsive energy of Charles Beard clearly dominate this latest 
account of the “Pragmatic or Skeptical Revolt” against American formalism. 
With admirable care and fair-mindedness, Cushing Strout traces the genesis 
and growth of this revolt from its early days at Columbia University through 
the period of the post-Wilsonian disenchantment, the celebrated controversies 
of the 1930’s, and down to the end of the Second World War. Strout, who 
has consulted not only the published works of Beard and Becker but their 
private libraries and papers as well, restates clearly and succinctly the issues 
that shook the historical world of the 1930’s and 1940’s. Since many of 
these issues, particularly those concerning historical relativism, scepticism, 
the distinction between science and history, and historicism, are still of 
immediate concern to historians and philosophers, reflection on the signifi- 
cance of the Pragmatic Revolt in the annals of American historiography 
is both appropriate and useful. 


The story begins in the last quarter of the nineteenth century, when, largely 
through the seminar conducted at The Johns Hopkins University by Herbert 
Baxter Adams, the teachings of Leopold von Ranke became dominant among 
American historians. These teachings amounted to a rejection of speculative 
philosophies of history as being too hasty in drawing conclusions from too 
few facts too cursorily examined. If there are patterns or goals or purposes 
in history, they can only be discovered, said Ranke, by a patient and detailed 
examination of the facts by men trained in the employment of objective 
methods of historical scholarship. As Ranke noted: “To be objective, one 
should report only what the documents reveal must have been the actual 
happening”; indeed, the Rankean phrase wie es eigentlich gewesen came to be 
held sacrosanct by a whole generation and more of American historians.* 

1 Ranke’s teachings were vastly oversimplified by Adams and his students and by Beard 
and Becker. The phrase wie es eigentlich gewesen was taken out of context and em- 
ployed by many American historians in its narrowest and most literal sense. For a 
needed corrective to this view, see the introductions written for a new edition of Ranke’s 
correspondence by Welther Peter Fuchs (ed.), Das Briefwerk von Leopold von Ranke 
(Hamburg, 1949), and by Bernhard Hoeft and Hans Herzfeld (eds.), Neue Briefe von 


Leopold von Ranke (Hamburg, 1949). Also see the review of these books by Klemens 
von Klemperer in the American Historical Review, LV (July, 1950), 871-873. 
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However, this “tough-minded” attitude of examining the facts carefully 
and constructing interpretations cautiously on their basis (or even of letting 
the facts “speak for themselves” — as though they would reveal their own 
interpretation or proper organization) is open to an extremely radical type 
of sceptical argument. Beard and Becker, in fact, attacked the possibility 
of an “objective” history on at least two levels: 

(1) The selection of facts is relative to the investigator: thus selectivity 
is necessarily equated with subjectivity. As Beard said, historical facts are 
not neatly stored up somewhere “awaiting like the Sleeping Beauty of the 
fairy tale the advent of her bespectacled, seminar-trained deliverer”; they are 
selected with “some philosophy or scheme or controlling value” in mind. 
Both Beard and Becker insisted that not only is it impossible ever to collect 
all the facts relevant to any historical incident, but also whatdver facts we 
do select cannot be objectively chosen. The historian, again to quote Beard, 
“does not bring to the partial documentation... a perfect and polished 
mind”; instead, he remains human, “a creature of time, place, circumstance, 
interests, predilections, culture”. At best, “the historian’s powers are limited. 
He may search for, but he cannot find, the ‘objective truth’ of history, or 
write it ‘as it actually was’.”2 

(2) The organization or interpretation of the selected facts is not in- 
dicated by the facts themselves, but is made by the historian; and the criteria 
in terms of which such organization or interpretation is made are themselves 
relative to the historian. In his Presidential Address, “Written History as an 
Act of Faith”, delivered to the American Historical Association in 1933, 
Beard contended that “facts, multitudinous and beyond calculation... do 
not select themselves or force themselves automatically into a fixed scheme 
or arrangement in the mind of the historian. They are selected and ordered 
by him as he thinks.” Moreover, as he is selecting these facts the historian 
does not act as “a disembodied spirit”, but as a twentieth-century man whose 
very nature is molded by the circumstances in which he lives. This attack 
on the Rankean creed of the “disembodied spirit” was, as Beard termed it, 
the “crisis of historical thought” of our time — or as we might call it, in 


2 Charles A. Beard, “That Noble Dream”, American Historical Review, XLI (October, 
1935), 83-84; see also Fritz Stern (ed.), The Varieties of History (New York, 1956), 323- 
325. 

3 In 1935 Beard followed “Written History as an Act of Faith?” by the article entitled 
“That Noble Dream”, which stated in even bolder terms his quarrel with the American 
Rankeans: “Judging from the files of the American Historical Review”, he remarked, 
“philosophical issues have received scant considerations, little exploration and examina- 
tion [in the United States].” It was time, Beard observed, that American historians famil- 
iarize themselves with the nature of the European crisis of the historical conscience by 
exploring the writings of Benedetto Croce, Karl Heussi, and others. It was time, too, 
that American historians, lost in their parochial slumbers, awakened to the fact that 
Europeans had for years argued over various philosophies of history. See also Elias Berg, 
The Historical Thinking of Charles A. Beard (Stockholm, 1957), 57-68. 
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Hazardian terms, the “crisis of the historical conscience”, which “sprang 
from internal criticism — from conflicts of thought within historiography it- 
self”. According to Beard, the historian caught in this crisis must learn to 
recognize the limitations forced upon him by time and place; he must learn 
to face his frame of reference boldly, “aware of the intellectual and moral 
perils inherent in any decision — in his act of faith”. 

Beard’s words were seconded by Carl Becker, who had been insisting for 
some years that “however accurately we may détermine the ‘facts’ of history, 
the facts themselves and our interpretation, will be seen in a different per- 
spective or less vivid lights as mankind moves into the unknown future”.‘ 
Becker’s most cogent strictures were embodied in his Presidential Address, 
“Everyman His Own Historian”, delivered before the American Historical 
Association two years before Beard’s. In this address Becker reminded his 
audience that their thoughts concerning man’s past were at best “relative, 
always changing in response to the increase or refinement of knowledge”. 

Indeed, Beard and Becker sometimes verge on the brink of a still more 
thoroughgoing scepticism, viz., that even what is to be considered a “fact” 
is determined by a subjective, personal, and relative criterion — so that under 
different interpretations, from different perspectives, even the “facts” would 
be different. But they never clearly take this leap, which would indeed make 
all history not merely an “act of faith”, but a fairy tale. 

Beard pursued the “philosophical side of historiography” relentlessly in the 
1930’s. In “Contemporary Currents in Historiography” (1937), he observed 
that “the historian immersed in documentation, annotation, and compilation 
is suspicious of dogmas, a priori notions, and philosophic questions”. But 
he himself was already raising philosophic questions about the extent to 
which historians could escape from some personal philosophy — questions 
which had already begun to afflict European thinkers. “European disturb- 
ances in thought”, he predicted, “will find their loudest echoes here after the 
lapse of thirty or forty years. If this conjecture is correct, then the problems 
that disturbed Croce about 1912 may become insistent in the United States 
about 1950.” This prophecy was, in fact, fulfilled before 1950: in 1942, 
the American Historical Association appointed a committee, headed by 
Merle Curti, then of Teacher’s College, Columbia, to meet in the New York 
offices of the Social Science Research Council to discuss “Trends in Research 
in American History”. The report of this committee, showing the strong in- 
fluence of Charles Beard, was published in 1945 as the Theory and Practice in 
Historical Study: A Report of the Committee on Historiography. Under the 
guise of a modest attempt “to offer suggestions for further procedure”, the 
Committee presented a vague and tentative statement of their philosophy of 
history, which they termed, somewhat contradictorily, “Objective Relativism”: 


‘ Carl L. Becker, “Everyman His Own Historian”, American Historical Review, XXXVI 
(January, 1932), 236. 
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Since every written history represents a selection of facts and an emphasis, it follows 
that the writing of such history involves acts of thinking and purpose. Therefore 
the clarification of thought and purpose is a necessary preliminary for all historians 
who desire to emancipate themselves from bondage to the subconscious, the routine, 
and the superstitious and to seek the utmost impartiality possible to the human 


mind.5 i zial 


By thus confessing his prejudices, the historian would cleanse himself of 
the suspicion of being “subjective”; how this mere admission of prejudice 
would make assertions unprejudiced was left unclear. However, Bulletin 54 
did, as one critic pointed out, bring an end to the age of philosophic in- 
nocence for American historians; in fact, by the end of the 1940’s, historians 
in the United States had become increasingly aware of the need for a critical 
examination of the philosophic questions that concerned tHe methods of 
their subject. For this reason alone, as Mr. Strout points out, “Carl Becker 
and Charles Beard earned a distinguished place in American thought”. 

One of the notable side effects of this critical discussion, which Mr. Strout 
does not treat, was the publication in the early 1950’s of Social Science 
Research Council Bulletin 64, which followed the pattern set by its famed 
predecessor, Bulletin 54. The Committee for the new Bulletin urged his- 
torians “to extend the boundaries of historical thought” by studying and 
assimilating lessons from the social sciences. According to the Committee’s 
view, “History is not exclusively chaos or chance [but contains] a degree of 
observable order and pattern of partially predictable regularity.”* Therefore, 
if the scholar could find in history norms and types which permitted the 
erection of theoretical models, he might in time explain “change which can 
be perceived and measured only by analysis of continuities and discontinui- 
ties”. 

Bulletins 54 and 64 have had a profound influence on our Graduate 
Schools of History. First of all, they have made many mature historians 
aware of the need for a more careful consideration at the graduate level of 
the problems of historiography and the philosophy of history. Secondly, they 
have caused a whole generation of graduate students to become aware of 
such problems as those pertaining to objectivity-subjectivity, the meaning of 
causation in history, laws in history, and various other persistent philosophic 
questions. As the Committee on Historiography remarked in Bulletin 64: 
this report “is addressed in the first instance to young historians who are in 
the process of working out their conceptions of the nature and functions of 
history”. Whatever may be said by critics about the cogency of the theses 


5 Soc. Sc. Res. Council, Bulletin 54: Theory and Practice in Historical Study: A Report 


of the Committee on Historiography, 135-136. 
6 Idem, Bulletin 64: The Social Sciences in Historical Study: A Report of the Committee 


on Historiography, 95. 
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advanced in Bulletins 54 and 64, or of the arguments advanced by Beard 
and Becker, there can be no doubt that their influence on the post-World 
War II generation of historians has been great. 
In retrospect we may say that Mr. Strout has proved to be an able student 
of one of the most exciting and exacting of the historical arts, the study of 
ideas. Not only has he reviewed the writings of Beard and Becker, but he 
has transcended mere description in order to face the philosophical dilemmas 
that Beard and Becker faced; indeed, Strout shows clearly how the duo 
“recoiled against the fallacies of nineteenth-century positivism” only to sub- 
stitute in their stead a Heraclitean world of chaos and change, which, ironi- 
cally, threatened with destruction the very ideals of historical objectivity that 
they had hoped to save. Moreover, while avoiding the quagmire of dogmatic 
controversy, Strout has recognized the essential greatness of Beard and 
Becker: namely, that they created among their fellow historians an interest in, 
even an enthusiasm for, the study of that most “neglected of provinces”, the 
philosophy of history. 

JOHN C. RULE 


From History To Socio.ocy: The Transition in German Historical Thought. 
By Carlo Antoni. With a Foreword by Benedetto Croce. Translated from 
the Italian by Hayden V. White. Detroit: Wayne University Press, 1959. 
Pp. xxviii, 249. 


Cario Antoni’s book, Dallo storicismo alla sociologia, now available in an 
English translation of the 1940 original, is an exasperating production. The 
subject, the transition in German thought from historicism to sociology, is 
important; and the late Professor Antoni’s critical observations on the figures 
whom he treats — Dilthey, Troeltsch, Meinecke, Weber, Huizinga, and 
Wolfflin — are frequently illuminating. The total result, however, is to leave 
the reader frustrated and unsatisfied, holding in his hands only some particular 
and spotty essays instead of a coherent whole. 

Moreover, Antoni’s thesis is not so much defended, or even presented, as 
assumed. He tells us in the preface that he is grouping ten of his essays, 
whose lack of unity he admits, in order to examine “the transition or decline 
[my italics] of German thought from historicism to typological sociologism”. 
There is no attempt, therefore, to evaluate typological sociology in its own 
terms and in the light of its own achievements; ab initio, it is a decline. 

It is a decline because Antoni objects to the “construction of types or 
classes of facts (and this is precisely the method of sociology)”. Why does 
he so object? The answer is to be sought in the grey eminence, who stands 
in back of the book: Benedetto Croce. It is Croce who, in the foreword, 
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condemns sociology as “abstractions, which are certainly not the end of 
thought, since thought dissolves them when confronted by them in order to 
penetrate to concrete, universal-individual reality”, and who echoes Antoni’s 
use of the word “decline”. Unfortunately, Antoni does not bother. to spell 
out Croce’s position (I am not arguing its merits here, for the moment) or to 
demonstrate its validity; he assumes it. 

This is a dangerous assumption. Few general readers really know or 
understand Croce, and specialists inevitably would want to argue with him, 
even if in friendly fashion. One suspects that Antoni assumed an Italian 
audience, disposed to accept without question. And Croce’s foreword lends 
support to this by its disturbing note of Italian pride: the best Italian thinkers, 
he declares, practice a superior “mode of philosophizing” to that of the 
German thinkers covered in this work. ‘ 


The difficult task, then, of giving unity to the work and explaining the 
Crocean view, devolves on the American translator, Hayden White. One 
would like only to commend him for his effort; but, alas, so much is wanting. 
The translation, while competent (although it occasionally skips a phrase), 
is too frequently turgid. Part of this, of course, can be blamed on Antoni’s 
original. The erratic and faulty editing of the English edition must rest, 
however, on other shoulders. The list of some thirty errata, appended by 
the publishers on a separate sheet, shakes a confidence which is further 
undermined by the reading of the book: to their list, one adds, at random, 
such items as the misspelling of Dilthey (p. 21) and Schopenhauer (p. 26); 
the incomprehensible phrase “succession ought not ‘mediate’ the individual” 
(p. 52); as well as assorted misprints (pp. 138, 204). Trivial in themselves, 
these errors annoy. 

White’s introduction not only annoys; it makes one wonder about the 
attitude with which the translation was undertaken. For example, one is 
first made vaguely uncomfortable by being told that “Herder’s ideas had a 
salutary effect, for they successfully opposed a vicious [my italics] tendency 
in the thought of the Enlightenment . .. to view individual manifestations of 
human creativity as mere instances of the abstract laws which govern ma- 
chines.” Shaking off the momentary doubt as to how much understanding 
of the Enlightenment is achieved by regarding one of its dominant modes 
of thought as “vicious”, one is further treated to the following condemnation 
of “objective historians”: “Their kind of history was as limited as impressionist 
art, and in any sane society [my italics], it would have passed just as quickly 
as impressionistic art.” After this, the reader is almost too numb to feel the 
condescension involved in the translator’s comment that “Ranke, poor soul, 
spent a lifetime in his study and ruined his sight attempting to ‘tell how it 
really happened’.” 

White’s introduction is not only tendentious; it fails in the effort to make 
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us understand the Crocean shadow on the book. He does inform us that 
there are three types of historicism: naturalistic, which attempts “to apply 
the categories of positive science to historical phenomena”; metaphysical, 
which finds its “criterion of discrimination outside of time, either in pure 
thought (concepts) or in belief (religious faith)”; and aesthetic, which takes 
“not historical reality, but the historian himself as the center of its attention”. 
There is, also, historicism’s “polar opposite, the objective history of the 
bourgeois period”. Croce’s achievement, we are told, was to “synthesize all 
these forms of historicism”: what White calls “partial views and thus un- 
healthy views”. The task of the Italian philosopher was “to free historical 
thought from its subservience to other forms of thought... the function of 
history is to reveal to man the story of the creative spirit’s eternal quest (and 
eternal failure) to achieve final form, perfect self-realization, through the 
various forms of thought, art, science, philosophy and history.” 

This is a noble ambition. As is well known, Croce’s philosophy of history 
is a powerful and influential formulation. But White’s earnest effort in the 
introduction hardly convinces the reader of this fact. The master is regarded 
in quasi-religious terms, as one possessed of a sacred formula capable of 
solving the riddle of historical knowledge. The answer to the riddle, however, 
is one which neither White nor Antoni deigns to defend before the unitiated. 
And the possibility of other prayers mounting in the sacred temple is not 
even entertained. 


The core of Antoni’s book is what White calls “naturalistic historicism”, a 
movement which tended to resolve history into sociology. The figures chosen 
by Antoni share this tendency. Other unity or continuity, he admits, does not 
exist among them. Of the figures whom he treats, Dilthey and Weber may 
be judged the most important. 

However, before we see what “tendency” emerges from their work, a few 
general comments. In almost all of his chapters, Antoni has valuable insights. 
He is not merely describing doctrines; he is critically analyzing them. The 
chapter on Huizinga, for example, is excellent. On the other hand, even 
within this chapter, Antoni tends to neglect a systematic development, either 
of his own or his subject’s ideas, and to jump fitfully about. Also, he fre- 
quently complicates understanding by not making it clear whether he, Antoni, 
is talking, or whether it is his subject whom he is paraphrasing. 

If the reader overcomes all these obstacles, what does he find? Using 
Dilthey and Weber as touchstones, we may say the following: Antoni’s 
constant complaint is that, starting with Dilthey, German thought has turned 
history into sociology by 1) denying movement or dialectic, and 2) setting up 
typologies — psychological, religious, artistic, and others. 

The etiological onus is placed on Dilthey in no uncertain terms. Dilthey’s 
work is 
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the point of departure for that typology (Typenlehre) which is to be found every- 
where in German intellectual life during the first quarter of the century: in the 
psychological typology (Psychotypik) of Spranger and Jaspers, in W6lfflin’s forms 
of vision, and in German sociology. In fact, once the real movement and novelty 
of history were denied, it was inevitable that history be transformed into typology 
and sociology (p. 38). 


Similarly, Weber’s responsibility is indicated in the comment, apropos of 


Troeltsch, that the latter’s sociological schematism 


gave to his work that character of ordered clarity and detached objectivity which 
is proper to the naturalistic technique but also lent to it the monotony of a 
classificatory exposition which lacked any trace of dialectical development. 
Instead of problems one is presented with different ideologies which follow one 
upon the other as in a lexicon. There is lacking in this indifferent plurality of 
doctrines the negative moment, the insufficiency which translates itself into the 
painful need for and progression towards the new. This absence of drama gives 
to the work the character of a list of formulae which, while clearly illustrated, 
pass before the eyes like the images of a magic lantern, totally lacking in weight 
and substance. It is the tribute paid by Troeltsch to the genius of his friend Weber 
and the sociological method expounded by him (p. 64). 


These two complaints, the lack of drama or dialectic and the typological 
infection, recur throughout. Troeltsch gives us religious types instead of a 
development of religious thought. Meinecke shows us the purification of an 
ideal, and not the “true and proper dialectic” in the movement of ideas. 
Huizinga tends to be an ethnologist rather than an historian. And W6lfflin 
develops a “psychology of the ‘forms of vision’”. All are concerned with 
abstract entities and not with man as their object of study. 

In the chapter on Weber, an additional complaint is made. The German 
polyhistor is accused of seeking causal or scientific explanations, in the 
positive or naturalistic tradition. The extraordinary thing about this accusa- 
tion is that it emerges from an excellent treatment of Weber’s concept of the 
ideal type, and from an admission that Weber sought his types in the empirical 
data and as a means of further understanding historical reality. Moreover, 
Antoni points out that Weber avoided Marx’s error of considering his ideal 
types as real forces acting in history. 

How can we explain Antoni’s position? On one point only does he lodge 
a clear and specific objection. He denies heuristic value to Weber’s ideal 
types. Discussing Weber’s application of his concept to the city, Antoni 
declares: 


The ideal type of the bourgeoisie, identified with the artisan and merchant popu- 
lation of the medieval northern European city, is useful only for an analysis of 
this population in its historical individuality, and as such, it is no longer ideal but 
real. And then sociology is completely resolved into history (p. 183). 


About the reasons for his general objections, however, Antoni is vague. These 
reasons, as I have suggested earlier, are rooted in assumptions which can 
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generally be called Crocean. Thus, Antoni, starting from an a priori position 
of assumed truth, is committed to a form of argument which is fundamentally 
negative and critical. There is no sympathy with the developments covered, 
no sense whatever of a voyage of intellectual discovery. The overwhelming 
paradox which emerges from Antoni’s work is that he, who extols movement 
and dialectic in history, offers us only some static pictures, seen from a fixed 
philosophical position, a frozen “form of vision”. Whatever the subtitle 
says, From History to Sociology is not a successful study of transition; there 
is no sense of movement or dialectic either in or between the chapters. 


It would be an onerous and almost impossible task, certainly in the present 
review, to discuss Antoni’s points (many of which, separately, are valuable) 
one by one. But even to join profitable issue with the book as a whole is 
a difficult task, for reasons which I have tried to suggest above. Rather than 
tangling with the shadowy figure of Croce, some brief reflections on Antoni’s 
general subject must suffice. The particular discussion of Dilthey and Weber, 
for which the book begs, must fall to other hands.1 

The starting point for my reflections is that a “decline” assumes a loftier 
point. But one of the principal difficulties of Antoni’s work is its refusal to 
discuss the nature of historicism. We must, therefore, seek help elsewhere. 
For exaniple, Meinecke tells us that historicism “was one of the greatest 
spiritual revolutions occurring in the thought of the West”.2 Meyerhoff 
characterizes it in terms of “process and individuality, change, the transiency 
of time and the concreteness of historical facts”. Almost all commentators 
agree that it stood, and stands, in opposition to the doctrine of natural law. 

Natural law represents a human desire for a rational universe, for regulari- 
ties, for fixed and absolute values. Historicism is most often seen as favoring 
the concepts of difference, individuality, change, and relativism. The result 
of the victory of historicism over natural law was, at least in part, a crisis in 
Western thought — particularly in moral thought. Especially did this manifest 


itself in religion, where the historicity of all ideals caused sleepless nights to 
men like Troeltsch. Conceived of in this way, historicism represents an un- 


1 Such a discussion can start, for example, from the statement by H. Stuart Hughes, 
in his book Consciousness and Society (New York, 1958): “Some critics — particularly 
those faithful to the example of Croce — have viewed Dilthey’s effort to ally history 
with psychology as a capitulation to positivism. Others — to my mind with more justice 
— have seen it as a courageous effort to break loose from the excessively formalistic 
psychology of his own day” (pp. 196-7). Hughes lists Dallo storicismo alla sociologia 
as “one of three extraordinary works of synthesis on which I have relied most heavily” 
(the others are Parson’s The Structure of Social Action and Rossi’s Lo storicismo 
tedesco contemporaneo), but admits his own preference for “social science in the Weber 
tradition”. 

2 Friedrich Meinecke, Die Entstehung des Historismus, 2nd ed. (Munich, 1946), 1. 

8 The Philosophy of History in Our Time, ed. Hans Meyerhoff (Doubleday Anchor 
Books, 1959), 11. 
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settling of all fixed beliefs, of all settled laws; in short, a potential chaos and 
anarchy. 

Sociology, the attempt to discover laws and regularities, is, in this light, 
a groping return to a rational universe, to a structured world, to a cosmos. 
In place of natural law, we have naturalistic science. Both give us certainty. 
Thus, once again, we have rescued from the rushing river of Becoming, the 
quiet, settled calm of Being. Inevitably, this movement bears the appearance 
of turning history into sociology. 

Such an appearance is, however, exactly that: an appearance. The above 
analysis is superficial. The matter is more complicated than a simple rational- 
irrational-rational triad. The true desire of historicism, as I have suggested 
elsewhere, was to come to grips with reality. At the core of Ranke’s work, 
leaving aside his mystical idealism, was the wish for heightened empiricism. 
Reality, as conceived by historicist thinkers, meant things as they were (or 
as they actually happened) in a particular time and space. Thus, while not 
“rational” in its approach, as was natural law, historicism was not simply 
“irrational”. (This has always been admitted about Hegel; but it has always 
been admitted about that part of Hegel which is least historicist, i.e., his 
a priori and rational assumptions about Reason!) 

If we remember that natural law was an attempt to reach the real world 
existing behind or beyond appearances, we can understand that historicism 
shared with it a common task; for historicism also wished to reach the real 
world. The difference is that historicism, in its best moments, insisted that 
appearances, that is, the particular, time-bound manifestations of things, 
comprise that real world. Everything, then, dissolves into history. 

Some such conclusion as that involved in the last sentence above is, I 
suspect, in Antoni’s mind when he thinks fondly of historicism and considers 
the movement from it a decline. If this is so, he must then share in the 
epistemological limitations of historicism, made familiar to us by modern 
writers on critical and speculative philosophy of history. To quote Meyerhoff 
again, the critical dilemma of historicism was that “one horn of the dilemma 
reminded the historian that he must tell the truth and nothing but the 
truth.... The other horn of the dilemma reminded the historian of what 
he would rather forget: namely, that this ideal may be unobtainable.” 

The trouble with the historicist picture of the world is that it leaves out 
the shaping human mind. It leaves unanswered, or in an unsatisfactory state, 
the question as to what criteria ought to guide the observer looking at the 
flux of events. It shares, basically, the fault of the earlier empirical philoso- 
phy, of Locke and Hume: the blank-tablet, photography-room approach. 


4 In a paper, “Historicism and Historical Judgment”, delivered at the December 1959 
meeting of the American Historical Association in Chicago. 
5 Meyerhoff, op. cit., 16. 
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Even its appeal to what we may variously call intuition, or Arschauung, or 
Gestalt, is only a more streamlined or efficient version of the old developing 
process: in place of discrete particles bombarding us, we secure the whole 
picture at once. Seen in this light, the scrapings and bows made in the 
direction of Kantian epistemology, with its “constructing” individual, by 
Goethe and others is merely that: a literary metaphor, a fancy of the artist. 

I do not deny that part of history is subject to the method of Anschauung. 
Indeed, Anschauung, the sudden artistic arrangement of experience, is a 
definite means of guiding the historian in his selection of the data with 
which he deals and the themes by which he deals with it. In part, history 
is a story, a narrative presented to us so that we may experience it. And we 
experience it as we do a play or a painting. Such an experience enlarges our 
understanding, and awakens in us aesthetic, or moral, or even philosophical 
reactions. It makes us more fully human. 

This is the part of history which Antoni, following Croce, obviously prizes. 
To preserve it, he will denounce any attempt to suggest that there is another 
part to history, that, in addition to this artistic aspect of historical know- 
ledge, there is another aspect we can call scientific. He would agree with 
Burckhardt, who called philosophy of history a “centaur, a contradiction in 
terms, for history coordinates and hence is unphilosophical, while philosophy 
subordinates and hence is unhistorical”. However, one may be pardonably 
tempted to turn this around and to suggest that the real centaur is history: 
part of it coordinates, but another part of it subordinates. 

The subordinating part is what interested Max Weber. He wanted to 
understand history, and this meant a rational, objective, and, as far as 
possible, scientific understanding of history. As Antoni himself points out, 
Weber, while accepting the existence of irrational motives, conceived his 
task to be that of freeing German thought “from all vestiges of Romanticism”, 
and of rejecting “all forms of intuitionism in science and political economy 
with contempt”. The method of Anschauung was not for Weber; to under- 
stand change and development in history, heuristic tools — concepts — were 
needed. In place of intuition, he wished to substitute hypotheses, around 
which he might organize the chaos of materials. 

As a fundamental tool, Weber employed the “ideal type”. In the words of 
Antoni’s explanation: 


On the one side stands the construction of an ideal and rational activity and on 
the other, the description of the real, concrete activity which, in comparison with 
the pure schema, will reveal the irrational deviations and the intervening causes 
which determine them. Consequently, he held hypotheses to be heuristically 
useful in the degree to which they allowed one to conceive how an action would 
have gone had it developed rationally (pp. 171-172). 


In this way, Weber took up the desire of thinkers in the tradition of natural 
law: the desire for a universe under reason and law. But Weber’s ideal type 
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is functional; it does not claim to represent the real world behind appearances; 
it will only aid us in understanding the appearances (i.e., the only phenomena 
presumed to exist). Weber’s “sociology” is, then, scientific, as Antoni points 
out, in the same way as is modern physics. Thus, for example, the so-called 
laws of classical economics are shown to be “models” rather than natural 
laws. Models, as we know, are heuristic and expendable; they are tentative 
means of exploration, not eternal verities. 

In this context, we must remind ourselves that, alongside his ideal type, 
Weber also employs the concept of the unintended consequence, which I shall 
call the “man proposes” (God disposes) concept. It is a concept prefigured 
in Adam Smith’s “invisible hand” theory and in Marx’s economic dialectic 
(compounded of Smith and Hegel), but used in a truer, and more limited 
historical manner by Weber. It appears as early as his youthful studies on 
the conditions of agrarian labor in Eastern Germany, where Weber realized 
that the nationalistic East Elbian aristocrats were undermining their own 
political values by following economic needs and substituting Polish workers 
for Germans on their estates. As a result, the conflict of political and 
economic values led, unconsciously, to an unexpected disposition of forces in 
history. So, too, Weber’s work on bureaucracy, on the Protestant ethic and 
the rise of capitalism, and, in general, on the economic history of the 
Western world uses the “man proposes” concept as a tool for investigating 
the historical data. 

The danger, of course, is that the intellectual tools (like the industrial 
ones) can come to dominate the man. In the case of Dilthey, this seems to 
be what happened. While making obeisances to the view that his psychologi- 
cal types (which, incidentally, involved a limited, pre-Freudian psychology) 
were mere aids to understanding historical life itself, he succumbed to ty- 
pological frostbite and “fixed” history in a few repetitive forms. He used 
history to illustrate his forms, instead of his forms to illuminate and light up 
the empirical data of history. 

In this sense, Antoni’s position is correct, and his warnings salutary. Often, 
indeed, they apply to Weber as well as to the other figures in the book. 
Antoni goes too far, however. He judges Weber to have fallen from the high 
estate of history into the naturalistic mire of sociology — just as Collingwood 
once accused Thucydides of having forsaken Herodotean historical thought 
for the anti-historical science of psychology.® 

To sum up, the fault in Antoni’s divine-comedy approach is the assumption 
that the “scientific”, as distinct from the intuitive grasp of phenomena is 
necessarily anti-historical. The irony in his approach is that his claim to 
see history as dialectic and development has led him in the end to present 
it merely as a succession of magic-lantern slides. The combined result is 


6 R. G. Collingwood, The Idea of History (New York, 1956), 29-30. 
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that he underestimates the contribution that Weber’s theories of economics 
and sociology can make to the understanding of history. Weber’s drive for 
rationality embraced the factor of time, for he realized that a rational con- 
cept does not have to be timeless. Quite the contrary: models only have 
applicability to particular configurations of events, to limited periods of time. 
And the models — or ideal types — are not made up arbitrarily or a priori. 
Like all useful hypotheses, they emerge from the empirically given and then 
run back into it, in that unexplained dialectic of creativity we call scientific 
method. 

As Antoni himself puts it, Weber “did not conceive his sociology as a 
science in itself, but saw it as a construction of concepts useful to the orien- 
tation of historical investigations”. In this, Weber avoided the error of his 
predecessor Montesquieu. Montesquieu, so often called the father of so- 
ciology, sacrificed history to it. In Considerations on the Grandeur and the 
Decadence of the Romans, he had taken a step forward on the road to his- 
torical understanding; then he threw away the historical dimension when 
he composed his Spirit of Laws. 

It would be unfortunate if we, today, did the reverse, and, following 
Antoni’s advice, threw away the aid afforded us by sociology — and the other 
social sciences — in an effort to have only “pure history”. Such a discarding 
would be an unjustifiably dismal conclusion to Dilthey’s efforts to work out 
a “Critique of Historical Reason”. Worse, it would entail the barren view 
that the comprehension of historical experience by intuition precludes our 
understanding of it in other ways. 


BRUCE MAZLISH 
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HISTORICAL EXPLANATION: 
THE PROBLEM OF ‘COVERING LAWS’* 


MAURICE MANDELBAUM 


In recent years the question of what constitutes an historical explanation has 
probably been more frequently discussed by English and American philoso- 
phers than has any other question concerning history. Willam Dray’s inter- 
esting and influential book, Laws and Explanation in History, is perhaps the 
focal point for this discussion, and from that book I shall borrow the term 
“covering-law theorists”, using it (as does Dray) to refer to that group of 
theorists which includes Popper, Hempel, and Gardiner, among others. But 
since I shall need some term to denote those who have recently reacted 
against the views of these theorists, as have Professors Dray, Donagan, 
Nowell-Smith aud Berlin, I shall (if I may) use the term “reactionists” to 
tefer to them. I do so not in order to suggest that their works are merely 
reactions against the views of the covering-law theorists, but rather in order 
to distinguish them from another group of philosophers of history who also 
reject the covering law model of explanation, namely, the idealists.1 To be 
sure, there are some points at which Professors Dray, Donagan, and Nowell- 
Smith seem to make common cause with idealists such as Croce or Colling- 
wood or Oakeshott; and the example of W. H. Walsh shows how closely the 
two positions may seem to approach one another. However, what charac- 
terizes the starting point of the reactionists is their assumption that a proper 
analysis of historical explanation must conform to the statements which 
historians actually make when they are giving what they take to be expla- 
nations of particular occurrences. The idealists assuredly made no such 
assumption; nor would idealist accounts of what constitutes an historical expla- 
' nation actually fit this criterion of adequacy. Furthermore, the reactionists 
do not accept the general arguments by means of which idealists have attacked 
non-idealist theories, and in their frequent discussions of Collingwood they 
have been apt to expunge or radically reinterpret his more general meta- 


* This paper was read at a symposium on “Historical Explanation” at Brandeis 
University, March 30, 1960. The other participants were William Dray and John 
Passmore. 

1 Passmore, in his review of Dray’s book, seems to identify Dray with the idealists. 
Cf. Australian Journal of Politics and History, IV (1958), 269. 
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physical and epistemological theses.? I therefore find it useful to distinguish 


between the idealists and the reactionists. The actual lineage of the reac- | 


tionists seems to be quite different: each of them appears to stem from that 
newer branch of analytic philosophy which may be called ordinary-usage 


analysis, and which is to be distinguished from the science-oriented form of | 


analysis which the covering-law theorists represented. In this case, as in a 
variety of other cases, orcinary-usage analysts can be found as allies of 
philosophers of very different sorts, one common bond which unites them 
being the conviction that it is a mistake to hold that scientific explanation 
serves as the correct model for all forms of explanation. 

I find myself in the position of wishing to defend those who regard 
scientific explanation as the model for all explanation, and yet I cannot do 
so without abandoning certain of the assumptions usual, associated with that 
view. In other words, I share the general sort of conclusion which covering- 
law theorists maintain, although I do not find it possible to defend the 








assumptions which are used in reaching that conclusion. This is an em- | 


barrassing position since I am certain that covering-law theorists attach far 


more importance to the particular assumptions which I wish to abandon than | 
they do to their interpretation of what constitutes an historical explanation. | 


The assumptions on which I disagree with them concern the meaning of the 
term “cause”, the relation between the concepts of “cause” and of “law”, 
and the supposed temporal priority of cause to effect. Merely to mention 
my disagreement on these points is to suggest the extent of my embarrass- 


2 The relevant works by Dray, in addition to his book (Oxford, 1957) are: “Explanatory 
Narrative in History”, Philosophical Quarterly, IV (1954), 15-28; “R. G. Collingwood 





and the Acquaintance Theory of Knowledge”, Revue Internationale de Philosophie, XI | 


(1957), 420-432; “Historical Understanding as Rethinking”, University of Toronto 


Quarterly, XXVII (1957-8), 200-215, “‘Explaining What’ in History”, in Theories of | 


History, Patrick Gardiner, ed. (Glencoe, 1959), 403-8. — The relevant works by Donagan 
are “The Verification of Historical Theses”, Philosophical Quarterly, VI (1956), 193-203; 
“Social Science and Historical Antinomianism”, Revue Internationale de Philosophie, 
XI (1957), 433-449; “Explanation in History”, Mind, LXVI (1957), 145-164. — P. H. 
Nowell-Smith’s article, “Are Historical Events Unique?”, appeared in Proceedings of the 
Aristotelian Society, LVII (1956), 107-160. — Concerning the immediately relevant works 
of Isaiah Berlin, see note 4 below. — One further scholar who might be grouped with 
the reactionists, but who evidently does not share their common origin, is A. C. Danto. 
Cf. “Mere Chronicle and History Proper”, Journal of Philosophy, L (1953), 173-182; 
“On Historical Questioning”, Journal of Philosophy, LI (1954), 89-99; “On Explanations 
in History”, Philosophy of Science, XXIII (1956), 15-30. Danto’s position apparently 
grew out of a dissatisfaction with the position of W. H. Walsh; it is also apparently related 
to the position adopted by Reis and Kristeller in “Some Remarks on the Method of 
History”, Journal of Philosophy, XL (1943), 225-245. 


’ 


3 It is to be noted in this connection that Hempel and Gardiner have severely criticized | 


my views with respect to causation, while Dray seems to have a certain sympathy with 
them, though he regards them as being inadequate because they do not conform to “the 
usual sense of the term [cause] in history”. Cf. Hempel: “The Function of General 
Laws in History”, Journal of Philosophy, XX XIX (1942), 35-48, especially notes 1 and 7; 


Patrick Gardiner: The Nature of Historical Explanation (Oxford, 1952), 83-6; Dray: 


Laws and Explanation in History, 110. 
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' ment. Nonetheless, what I wish to do is to support the general position 
_ reached by covering-law theorists, and to reject the posi’.on of the reactionists 


regarding the differences between historical and scientific explanation. In 
doing so, 1 shall first attack the covering-law theorists, but in a way different 


| from that which characterizes the reactionists. 


I 


Viewing the matter in historical perspective, one should recall that covering- 
law theorists were in rebellion against a very widespread and influential 
movement in German thought which attempted to show that the methods of 
the historian were necessarily different from the methods employed in the 
natural sciences. The contrasts between “Naturwissenschaft” and “Geistes- 
wissenschaft”, between “erklaren” and “verstehen”, between “the repeatable” 


_ and “the unique”, between nomothetic and iceographic disciplines, were the 


steck-in-trade of those against whom the covering-law theorists rebelled. 


| This the reactionists have scarcely taken into account. Therefore, while the 
_ reactionists have been unsparing in their criticisms of covering-law theorists, 


they have not in fact noticed one point which should by now be abundantly 
clear: that these earlier distinctions between historical understanding and 
other forms of understanding were either falsely drawn or were badly over- 
drawn. For example, no historical event could even be described, much less 
could it be in any sense explained, if it were wholly unique. To have insisted 


- upon this and allied points, and to have done so effectively, is something 


which we must surely place to the credit of the covering-law theorists. 
Nonetheless, as Dray and the other reactionists have pointed out, there is 
something quite odd in viewing the task of the historian as that of explaining 
the events of history by showing that they follow deductively from a general 
law. What is odd is not that the covering-law theorists claim that there 
should be such laws, though they are of course often criticized for this by 
the idealists. What is odd is that we do not really have the laws which, 
according to the covering-law model, would serve to explain the particular 
events which we wish to explain. As Dray has insisted, those general state- 
ments which might be claimed to serve as the grounds for acceptable ex- 
planations are too loose and too porous to serve as laws from which the 
particular events of history might be deduced. And, as Dray has also shown, 
when these laws are tightened and sealed, we find that they are not really 
general laws, but statements so particularized that we would not expect them 
to apply to any other instance in the world, save the one which they pur- 
portedly explain. All of this part of Dray’s argument I accept, and in fact 
(as Dray would acknowledge) these difficulties were at least adumbrated by 
Gardiner, and even earlier by Hempel when the latter found himself forced 
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to distinguish between an explanation and “an explanation sketch”. But 
what, then, has gone wrong with the covering-law argument, that it should 
have shown that generalizations must be in some sense, or in some ways, 
present in historical explanation; and yet that it should have failed to offer 
an analysis which conforms to what historians actually do? On this point, it 
seems to me, the reactionists have not thrown any light.‘ 

Taking Hempel’s article, “The Function of General Laws in History”, as 


the locus classicus for the covering-law theory, I think it is easy to see what | 


has gone wrong. Hempel holds the position that historians are mistaken if 
they believe that it is their essential task to describe particular events. He 
holds this position because he apparently believes that it is only by doing so 
that he can assimilate the methods of historical explanation to the methods 
of scientific explanation. The mixture of these two theses can be seen in the 
opening two sentences of his article. He says: 


It is a rather widely held opinion that history, in contradistinction to the so-called 


physical sciences, is concerned with the description of particular events of the past | 


rather than with the search for general laws which might govern those events. As 
a characterization of the type of problem in which some historians are mainly 


interested, this view probably can not be denied; as a statement of the theoretical | 


function of general laws in scientific historical research, it is certanly unac- 
ceptable. 


This is a brambly pair of sentences. Surely it should be clear that historians 


might be interested in particular events, and yet this might not distinguish | 


them from natural scientists; natural scientists too might be interested in 
particular events, such as the formation of a particular geologic deposit, or 
the appearance of a new biological variety in a particular environment. It 
might also be the case that in order to describe, to understand, or to explain 


4 Isaiah Berlin’s “History and Theory: The Concept of Scientific History”, History and | 


Theory, I (1960), 1-31 reached me too late to receive the attention which it would 
otherwise deserve. Fortunately, I was already familiar with his general views on the 
subject, both through his Historical Inevitability (Oxford, 1954), and through having 
been privileged to attend a seminar which he gave on the subject at Harvard University 
in the fall of 1954. It does not seem to me that his article forces a revision of the 
position which I here wish to defend, although the particular way in which he casts his 
argument at some crucial points demands careful analysis. 

A second article which came to my attention too late to be taken into account in my 
paper was Ernest Nagel’s “Determinism in History”, Philosophy and Phenomenological 


Research, XX (1960), 291-317. I derive considerable satisfaction from finding that I | 


am apparently not in disagreement with Nagel’s analysis of the current situation with 
respect to the theory of historical explanation. In section III, 4 of his article (301-4), 
where he deals with the same problem with which I am here concerned, he too points 
out that it is doubtful whether even in the natural sciences the pattern of deductive 
explanation is followed in explaining “concrete individual occurrences”. However, in 
his discussion of Maitland’s explanation of a concrete historical occurrence (303) he 
does use the sort of generalization which I shall be criticizing Hempel for employing 


as a basis for historical explanation; I am therefore unsure as to whether he would | 


accept the argument which I am propounding in this paper. 
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particular events of the past, historians must utilize general laws; however, 
it need not be the case that it either has been, or should be, their primary 
concern to discover such laws. As the next sentence of Hempel’s article 
makes perfectly clear, the essential point which he wished to establish was 
that general laws have a necessary explanatory function in historical inquiry, 
and that historical explanation does not therefore utilize a different type of 
explanation from that which is to be found in the natural sciences.’ And 
with this fundamental thesis, as I have said, I agree. 

What has in my opinion led to an unnecessary confusion is the fact that 
in making his point Hempel has spoken as if the nature of scientific explana- 
tion were restricted to the formulation of laws. Now, no one will deny that 
scientists do formulate laws. However, as Hempel himseif rightly insists, 
every law is a statement which connects one type of event with another type 
of event: no law is a statement which directly refers to a single event, nor 
does it cover every aspect of those events to which it can be applied.6 To 
take an example from Hempel’s own article, in explaining a particular event, 
such as the cracking of an automobile radiator on a cold night, we must be 
able to state a law concerning the relation between the type of event which 
constitutes a drop in temperature to another type of event which is water 
freezing, and we must also connect water freezing with an expansion of its 
volume, etc. Now, clearly such statements which connect one type of event 
with another type of event are not intended to apply to this case only; if they 
only applied to this one event we should not consider them as explaining it. 
Nonetheless, it is also clear that these laws are only invoked in this particular 
case because we wish to explain it. Neither the ordinary man nor the scientist 
would be interested in laws unless they could be used to explain, or to predict, 
particular cases. With this I am sure that Hempel would not disagree. But 
we now come to the crucial point, and one on which Hempel’s article is 


5 This sentence reads: “The following considerations are an attempt to substantiate 
this point by showing in some detail that general laws have quite analogous functions 
in history and in the natural sciences, that they form an indispensable instrument of 
historical research, and that they even constitute the common basis of various procedures 
which are often considered as characteristic of the social in contradistinction to the 
natural sciences.” 

6 Cf. para. 2.2 of Hempel’s article. However, it does not follow that explanation is 
always of a type of event only, and not of a particular event. As I have suggested, 
I do not think that Hempel wishes to confine explanation to types of event, although 
his emphasis at this point does not make his intentions clear. However, Hayek adopts 
this view of explanation, and even of prediction. In an article entitled “Degrees of 
Explanation”, Hayek says: “‘Explanation’ and ‘prediction’ of course never refer to an 
individual event but always to phenomena of a certain kind or class; they will state 
only some and never all the properties of any particular phenomenon to which they 
refer” (British Journal for Philosophy of Science, V1, 1955-6, 215). One would think 
that the prediction of a specific solar eclipse, or the explanation of that eclipse, would 
count as referring to a particular event even if it does not refer to all aspects of the 
event, such as the temperature of the sun, or the effect of the eclipse on the temperature 
of the earth, and the like. 
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singularly ambiguous. Is it the case that in order to explain this particular 
event, the cracking of this radiator on this particular night, there should be a 
law concerning the cracking of radiators; or is it sufficient in order to explain 
this particular event that there should merely be the general laws which 
connect temperature and freezing, freezing and expansion, and the like? This 
is a crucial question which demands clarification because in dealing with the 
question of what constitutes a causal explanation of an event, Hempel makes 
the following statement: 


The explanation of the occurrence of an event of some specific kind E at a certain 
place and time consists... in indicating the causes or determining factors of E. 
Now the assertion that a set of events—say, of the kinds C;, Co, ....C,—have 
caused the event to be explained, amounts to the statement that, according to 
certain general laws, a set of the events of the kinds mentioned is regularly accom- 
panied by an event of the kind E. (para. 2.1) 


This surely sounds as if Hempel holds that in order to explain the cracking of 
this radiator we would have to find some set of events which regularly 
accompanies the cracking of radiators; but this is precisely the sort of thing 
which the arguments of Dray and of Donagan have shown that we cannot 
do in history. Nor, I submit, can we do it with respect to the cracking of 
radiators, the failure of missiles to leave their launching pads, and many 
other events which no one (I should suppose) would deny to be wholly 
explicable in terms of physical laws. While we do explain these events 
through the introduction of laws, the laws which we introduce are not laws 
of cracking-radiators or of missile-failures: there is, I assume, no one set of 
conditions which is invariantly linked to a missile failure, nor to a cracking 
radiator, since (for example) radiators can crack when we pour water into 
them when they are overheated, no less than when we allow them to stand 
outdoors on a cold night without anti-freeze in them. 

In short, what I am contending is that the laws through which we explain 
a particular event need not be laws which state a uniform sequence concerning 
complex events of the type which we wish to explain.?’ Rather, they may be 
laws which state uniform connections between two types of factor which are 





contained within those complex events which we propose to explain. This | 


should be perfectly clear from Hempel’s own analysis. What he wishes to 


explain is “the cracking of an automobile radiator during a cold night”, and | 


he holds that that event is explained when “the conclusion that the radiator 
cracked during the night can be deduced by logical reasoning” from a knowl- 


7 I use the expression “need not be”, rather than “is not”, for I wish to leave it an 
open question as to whether there are any cases in which the laws which explain a 
particular type of complex event are merely laws in which such an event is related to 
another type of complex event, or whether in all cases the explanation of a particular type 
of complex event does not demand a resolution into laws of particular component 
factors within it. 
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edge of the initial conditions plus “empirical laws such as the following: 
Below 32 F., under normal atmospheric pressure water freezes. Below 
39.2 F., the pressure of a mass of water increases with decreasing temperature, 
if the volume remains constant or decreases; when the water freezes, the 
pressure again increases. Finally, this group [of statements] would have to 
include a quantitative law concerning the change of pressure of water as a 
function of its temperature and volume” (para. 2.1). In short, there is not 
a word about radiators in the laws by means of which the cracking of the 
radiator is to be explained. 

Bearing this in mind, we can see that Dray was quite right in objecting to 
what he significantly called the covering-law model of explanation in history: 
the law (or laws) by means of which we explain a particular case is not (or 
surely need not be) a law which “covers” that case in the sense that the case 
is itself an instance of what has been stated by the law. Rather, the case is 
explained by the law because those types of factor with which the law is 
concerned are present in it. If this is true, then it should not be surprising 
that in history we cannot, for example, find laws which “cover” the case of a 
particular migration of population in the sense that there is a law of popula- 
tion migration such that this case is an instance of it. Rather, the laws which 
we could expect to find (if we are to find explanatory laws) would be in one 
sense more general; in another sense, they would also be more limited than 
the event which they are to explain. They would be more general, since they 
would presumably also serve to explain other types of case, and not only 
population migrations; they would be more restricted because they would 
not concern all of the aspects of the complex event designated as a population 
migration, but only some one aspect of it. Thus, for example, we might 
expect some social psychological law to be useful in explaining a population 
migration, but such a law, if it were genuinely a law of social psychology, 
would also be relevant in explaining particular events which are not popula- 
tion migrations. At the same time such a law would be restricted to dealing 
with some one factor in the population migration, and not with the complex 
event as a whole. And Hempel, of course, does argue for the importance of 
precisely such sorts of law in our explanations of historical events. Yet he 
has opened himself to misinterpretation, if not to error, by insisting that the 
universal hypotheses by means of which we explain complex events of a 
given type consist in finding the conditions which always accompany events 
of this type. Thus, in his discussion of population migrations he says: 


Consider, for example, the statement that Dust Bowl farmers migrate to California 
“because” continual drought and sandstorms render their existence increasingly 
precarious, and because California seems to them to offer so much better living 


8 For example, in his use in para. 5.2 of the quotation from Donald W. McConnell’s 
Economic Behavior. 
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conditions. This explanation rests on some such universal hypothesis as that 
populations will tend to migrate to regions which offer better living conditions. 
(para. 5.2; my italics) 


Hempel then quickly admits that it would be difficult to state this hypothesis 
in the form of a general law which is well confirmed by all other cases of 
migrations. And this illustrates what sort of law he is seeking: he is seeking 
a covering law which states a regularity of connection between some particu- 
lar complex type of event and a particular complex set of conditions. How- 
ever (to revert to my earlier illustration), this is as if in the physical sciences 
the laws with which we are concerned were laws of radiator-crackings or 
missile-failures. 

In my opinion, it is not difficult to see how this error—for I believe it to 
be a fundamental error—cropped up in Hempel’s article. As Dray has pointed 
out, all of the covering-law theorists accept a Humean view of causation.® 
Now, to speak of a Humean view of causation may mean a number of 
different things, but what I here have in mind is the fact that for Hume, and 
for those most directly affected by his arguments, the notion of what con- 
stitutes the cause of an event is another event which uniformly precedes it 
in time. To know the cause of an event is, therefore, to know that there is a 
law which connects this type of event, which we call the effect, with another 
type of event, which we call the cause. A causal relation is, then, simply an 
instance of some empirically established law. 

Such a view has certain necessary consequences, two of which we may 
single out for particular attention. In the first place, if a causal relation is 
merely an instance of a regularly occurring sequence, a causal attribution 
does not consist in the analysis of this particular event, but in the formulation 
of what happens in cases of a particular type, or kind. It is smali wonder, 
then, that those who accept a Humean view of causation should insist, as 
does Hempel, that causal analysis is really not the explanation of a particular 
case, but simply of what happens in a kind of case. In the second place, if 
a causal relation is simply an instance of a regularly recurring sequence, we 
shall have to distinguish between that particular event which we denominate 
as “the cause” of a specific event and “the conditions” which merely ac- 
company the occurrence of this event. We must draw such a line of de- 
marcation, if we accept the Humean view, since any particular event will be 
preceded in time by more than one particular event (or condition), and since, 
also, more than one event (or condition) will presumably also be spatially 
contiguous with it. Those aspects of the state of affairs which precede the 
occurrence of the effect, and which are not regularly present whenever an 
effect of this type occurs, will then be denominated as being merely “con- 


® Laws and Explanation in History, 3, 60, et pass. A similar point is made by Nowell- 
Smith. 
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ditions” of the effect, but not its cause. What is called “the cause” will be 
confined to whatever aspect of the total state of affairs obtaining in a 
particular case is also present in all other cases of the same general type. 
But this means that the Humean view identifies the cause of an event with 
what we should consider a necessary condition of its occurrence, and does 
not include as part of its cause the sufficient, as well as the necessary, con- 
ditions of that effect. 

It is small wonder, then, that Dray can charge that Hempel’s analysis is 
really remote from the tasks which most historians have set themselves. In 
the first place, as Hempel found himself forced to admit, much of the 
historiography of the past has been concerned with the particular nature of 
particular events, rather than with describing what a number of events may 
have in common, and therefore with what constitutes a particular type of 
event. In the second place, it may be added, the explanations with which 
historians customarily have been concerned have been explanations which 
attempt to portray the conditions which were sufficient to account for the 
occurrence of the event; their aim has not been to discover what conditions 
are necessary for the occurrence of events of a given type.’® In fact, they 
have not infrequently denied that any statements concerning necessary or 
invariant conditions would be true. For these two reasons the Humean view 
of the nature of the causal relation seems singularly inappropriate to deal 
with what the historian means by “causation”, and it seems to me that in 
point of fact the historian is concerned to explain—in some non-Humean 
causal sense of the word “explain”—-particular events. 

However, it would be unfair to Hempel to leave the impression that he 
could not in any way deal with particular cases on the basis of the covering- 
law model. What is individual about a particular case is introduced into his 
account by the fact that the laws which explain events must be applied to 
the initial and boundary conditions obtaining at a particular time and place. 
However, what Hempel overlooks is that the establishment of the precise 
nature of these initial and boundary conditions is a complicated task, and is 
itself the task of the historian.1 An accurate delineation of these conditions 
is precisely what I should suppose many historians to mean by “the descrip- 
tion of particular events”, and Hempel nowhere shows that such an analysis 


10 W. B. Gallie in “Explanations in History and the Genetic Sciences”, (Mind, LXIV, 
1955, 160-180) would seem to hold the exact opposite of this position, viz. that the 
historian is only interested in the necessary conditions, while natural scientists are 
interested in the sufficient conditions. The difference, however, is, in part, a difference 
in the ways in which we are using the terms “necessary” and “sufficient”. In the 
terminology which I am here using “a necessary condition” is one which is invariantly 
associated with the type of event to be explained. 

11 This is why, in the review of Dray already cited, Passmore points out that much 
of the time the historian’s task is really not one of explaining at all, but is merely one 
of describing, i.e., of “telling how”, not “explaining why”. 
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of what actually constituted the initial and boundary conditions under which 
a given effect occurred can itself be reached by the use of the covering-law 
model. Later, I shall examine to what extent it is in fact necessary to 
presuppose a knowledge of certain regularities, or laws, in order to analyze 
the nature of the relevant initial and boundary conditions. Here it is only 
necessary to point out that it is misleading to claim that the historian is not 
interested in describing particular events, if in fact it is necessary for him to 
do so before he has the data to which he can apply those general laws which 
purportedly explain the event which he wishes to explain. To say this is 
merely to say that it is perfectly reasonable to demand of any person who 
claims to have explained a particular event that he should not only have 
indicated the necessary conditions which presumably always obtain when an 
event of this type occurs, but that he should also have indicated the sufficient 
conditions for the occurrence of the particular event which he seeks to explain. 
And in the non-Humean language which I myself used on an earlier occasion, 
and which Hempel has criticized, this means that the explanation of an event 
involves a causal analysis of that event, and not merely (or even primarily) 
the statement of a general law. 

By way of drawing together my criticisms of Hempel’s position, let me 
cite the fact that Hempel states that “ta set of events can be said to have 
caused the event to be explained only if general laws can be indicated which 
connect ‘causes’ and ‘effects’” (para. 3.1.). Now this, I submit, is not what 
is usually involved when we speak about the cause of a particular event. 
When I ask what caused a man to fall off a ladder, or what caused a person 
to commit suicide, I do not expect to be given an answer which states a 
regular conjunction between any other type of event and the type of event 
which constitutes falling off a ladder or committing suicide. To be sure, in 
order to account for the man’s fall I must know that unsupported bodies do 
fall. If the man’s fall was connected with the fact that he fainted, I must 
also know that when fainting occurs one’s muscles relax, since this will 
account for the fact that he lost his grip. However, even though Hempel is 
correct in insisting that my causal explanation presupposes a knowledge of such 
laws, it is simply not true that there is any law which explains all of the 
particular cases in which men fall from ladders. Yet Hempel has seemed to 
insist that a causal explanation would involve the discovery of such a law, 
Instead, I submit, the causal analysis of any particular case in which a man 
falls from a ladder involves analyzing that complex event into a component 
series of sub-events, such as the man’s fainting, his grip relaxing, his center 
of gravity shifting, and then his falling to the ground. It is this sort of analysis 
of a particular complex event into its connected parts that we are called 
upon to make if we are asked why the man fell when he did and how he did. 
And to give an answer to this question is (I should suppose) to give a causal 
explanation of what occurred. 
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I 


It would seem that the preceding argument has brought us around to the 
position of Professor Dray, in which historical explanation is conceived on 
the model of what he terms “a continuous series”. And this analysis of 
historical explanation is in many ways similar to what W. H. Walsh has 
referred to as the historian’s task of “colligation”.' 

The paradigmatic case used by Dray is not the case of a radiator cracking, 
although it too is drawn from automotive mechanics. It is the case of the 
engine seizure (pp. 66 ff.). Dray wishes to show that causal explanations 
are not to be given in terms of causal laws, but in terms of tracing a con- 
tinuous series of sub-events which serve to explain what has occurred. His 
paradigmatic case runs as follows: 


Suppose that the engine of my motor-car seizes up, and, after inspecting it, the 
garage mechanic says to me: “It’s due to a leak in the oil reservoir.” Is this an 
explanation of the seizure? I should like to argue that it depends upon who says 
it and to whom... To me, who am ignorant of what goes on under the bonne, 
it is no explanation at all... If I am to understand the seizure, I shall need to 
be told something about the functioning of an auto engine, and the essential role 
in it of the lubricating system. I shall have to be capable of a certain amount of 
elementary trouble tracing. I need to be told, for instance, that what makes the 
engine go is the movement of the piston in the cylinder; that if no oil arrives the 
piston will not move because the walls are dry; that the oil is normally brought to 
the cylinder by a certain pipe from the pump, and ultimately from the reservoir; 
that the leak, being on the underside of the reservoir, allowed the oil to run out, 
and that no oil therefore reached the cylinder in this case. I now know the 
explanation of the engine stoppage. 


However, it should be obvious that such an explanation presupposes a 
knowledge of certain uniformities concerning the relations of types of events, 
that is, it presupposes a knowledge of general laws, and this fact is not 
pointed out by Professor Dray.’* For example, the explanation of why the 
engine stopped presupposes a knowledge of general laws concerning friction, 
and concerning the relation between the absence of lubricants and the 
presence of friction. It also presupposes a knowledge that liquids flow through 
openings in the underside of reservoirs, and this too depends upon a knowl- 
edge of general laws. In short, Dray’s own knowledge of general laws is 
presupposed in each step of the continuous series explanation, as he has 
given it. Furthermore, a knowledge of general laws is tacitly involved not 
only in tracing these connections but in distinguishing between what con- 
stitute relevant conditions, and what is irrelevant to engine trouble. For 


12° W. H. Walsh, Introduction to the Philosophy of History (London, 1951), 23-4 and 
59-64. For Walsh’s views on historical explanation, cf. also 16f., 22-4, 29-47, 64-71. 
18 This point is also clearly brought out by J. Pitt, “Generalizations in Historical 
Explanation”, Journal of Philosophy, LXI (1959), 582f. 
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example, is the fact that the engine stopped just as another car passed it, a 
circumstance which must be introduced into our account of the cause of the 
seizure? Our judgment will in this case surely be negative, but that is only 
because we have learned that, in general, the way most man-made machines 
function, and in particular the way in which automobiles function, is that 
they are designed to be independent of what happens in their environments. 
In short, what alone makes it possible to trace a continuous series between 
concrete events such as are here in question, is a background knowledge of 
laws describing uniformities among given types of events. Such a knowledge 
is necessary to tracing such a series in two respects: first, it alone provides 
the necessary linkage between at least some of the components within the 
series; second, it is necessary in order that we can rule out features of the 
environment which are irrelevant to the series. 

I am not certain that Dray would deny this, but I think it likely that he 
would. What he seems to wish to defend is the proposition that a causal 
analysis of a particular event depends upon what he calls “judgment”, and 
that judgment can function independently of a knowledge of general uni- 
formities or laws. This seems to me to be a mistake. I think that what I 
have just said about the explanation of the engine seizure shows it to be a 
mistake. 

But why, one might ask, does Professor Dray apparently cast aside all 
appeal to general laws in historical explanation, if, indeed, that is what he 
has done? The answer seems to me to lie in the fact that he has inadvertently 
accepted too much from the Humean position of his opponents, the covering- 
law theorists. He has assumed with them that in fields other than the sorts 
of fields with which historians deal, it is appropriate to telescope the notions 
of cause and law, and he himself does telescope these notions by speaking 
of “causal laws”.‘4 But then he finds that he must also speak of “causal 
explanations” in history, and these explanations he regards as having a logic 
of their own, distinct from the logic of those explanations which are sup- 
posedly given through a use of the causal law model. The distinction which 
one might have expected him to draw between the statement of a law con- 
cerning a type of event and the statement of the cause of a particular event 
is not, to my knowledge, drawn by him. If it were to be drawn, it seems to 
me unlikely that Dray would have distinguished between the logic of those 
explanations which scientists give and the logic of the explanations given by 
historians. Rather, his position, like mine, would then have more nearly 
approached the position which I take to be essential to Hempel’s article: 
14 It is noteworthy in this connection that when Hempel shifts from a Humean type 
of explanation to an explanation in terms of laws characterizing relations among sub- 
events, Dray simply calls this a more complicated version of the covering law model 
(cf. 52-4). However, in my opinion, the shift from what he calls a “holistic” to a 


“piecemeal” approach represents the adoption of a totally different model of expla- 
nation, and not merely a shift in the scale of the events dealt with. 
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that, in point of fact, at least an implicit appeal to a knowledge of general 
laws is needed in history. 


Ill 


In summary, let me say that the contrast between historians and scientists 
which we find in the idealists as well as in most of the reactionists is based 
not only on a misconception concerning the function of general laws in 
history, but also on a failure to appreciate the role of description in the 
generalizing sciences. If one asks where, in fact, the generalizations of science 
must take their rise, it is surely to descriptions of particular complex events 
and states of affairs that we must ultimately look. And even if we were to 
regard scientific generalizations as products of the free play of the imagina- 
tion, which, while they might depend upon some observations, did not 
demand a painstaking investigation of the particular nature of specific events, 
still it would remain the case that no confirmation of such a generalization 
can be given without appealing to specific cases. And these specific cases 
must be carefully analyzed. In laboratories, where conditions are controlled, 
the description of the particular event which did occur will not have to 
introduce as many variables as is the case when the scientist describes what 
has occurred in a state of nature. Nonetheless, the description of a specific 
case, even in a laboratory, is not an entirely simple matter. We must describe 
not merely all of the relevant conditions obtaining at that time and place, and 
all of the equipment used, but we must also state what happened in each 
successive phase of the experiment. As knowledge of general laws advances, 
the description of what are the relevant initial conditions, and what are the 
relevant phases in the experiment, becomes greatly simplified. Yet a concern 
with what is specific to a particular case, and the contrast between this and 
what happens in all cases, will presumably always remain to be drawn when 
we are seeking the confirmation of a general law. And it so happens that 
in the field of those societal events which historians and social scientists treat, 
the description of particular events is an extremely difficult task. If I am 
correct in my argument against Dray, this task can never be fulfilled without 
utilizing generalizations which state (or attempt to state) what uniformly 
happens in certain types of cases. However, if I am correct in the point which 
I have just been making, then the task of the traditional historian will never 
be rendered obsolete, as Hempel apparently thought and hoped that it would 
be. For no social scientist will ever be able either to discover or to confirm 
those generalizations in which he is interested, without making an appeal to 
the descriptive analyses of historians. And since in the absence of the 
possibility of establishing most of their generalizations under laboratory con- 
ditions, social scientists will have to rely upon a comparative method, the 
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range of the relevant historical materials will increase, rather than contract, 
as the range of the generalizations spreads. For this reason what Hempel 
termed “scientific historical research”, a term doubtless disliked as much by 
the reactionists as by the idealists, will continue to be concerned with the 
analysis of the concrete nature of particular events, though it will surely 
continue to utilize, in ever growing measure, not only the common-sense 
generalizations of everyday life, but the best available generalizations which 
social scientists have been able to formulate on the basis of a knowledge of 


history. 
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MAX WEBER ON AMERICA: THEORY AND EVIDENCE 


GABRIEL KOLKO 


Max Weber, in his discussions of methodology in the social sciences, for- 
mulated the concept of “ideal-types” in a manner which suggests that evidence 
is often not of primary concern to the historian. We are asked to create 
substantive concepts which in their conceptual purity may not be empirically 
verifiable. A conventional hypothesis, in contrast to an ideal-type, must be 
tested, and we must have or discover means for its proof or disproof; if the 
hypothesis does not refer to ultimately verifiable, concrete, or experiential 
phenomena, basic communication is undermined, and virtually anything may 
be asserted or believed. The ideal-type, we are told, “is formed by the one- 
sided accentuation of one or more points of view and by the synthesis of a 
great many diffuse, discrete, more or less present and occasionally absent 
concrete individual phenomena, which are arranged according to those one- 
sidedly emphasized viewpoints into a unified analytical construct. In its con- 
ceptual purity, this mental construct cannot be found empirically anywhere 
in reality. It is utopia.” The ideal-type “is not a description of reality but it 
aims to give unambiguous means of expression to such a description”.! In 
the social structure the ideal-type creates a normative standard for action 
from which we can deductively analyze “factors of deviation from a con- 
ceptually pure type of rational action”.? 

Weber effectively utilized the ideal-type in his religious sociology by 
showing what he alleged to be the causal importance of Calvinism in the 
development of Western capitalism. And, using Calvinism as the comparative 
standard, Weber in his studies of Hindu, Jewish, and Chinese religion at- 
tempted to show why the absence of economic rationalization and develop- 
ment in the East illustrated the causal significance of Calvinism in the West. 

Here I shall attempt to show that Weber’s ideal-typology of the causal 
importance of Calvinism in the development of Western capitalism suffers 
1 Max Weber, The Methodology of the Social Sciences, trans. and ed. Edward A. Shils 
and Henry A. Finch (Glencoe, Ill., 1949), 90; I have discussed the theoretical problems 


involved at greater length in “A Critique of Max Weber’s Philosophy of History.” 


Ethics, LXX (1959), 21-36. 
2 Max Weber, The Theory of Social and Economic Organization, trans. A. R. Hender- 
son and Talcott Parsons, and ed. Talcott Parsons (New York, 1947), 92. 
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from serious methodological ambiguities, and that Weber’s substantive his- 
torical treatment of American colonial economic history illustrates the fun- 
damental inadequacy of the ideal-typology and of his specific theory of the 
Protestant Ethic as a tool of historical analysis. When one examines Webet’s 
substantive theory as a hypothesis and by conventional canons of proof it 
becomes indefensible. 

Most of the criticisms of Weber’s Protestant Ethic have been written 
primarily in terms of its European relevance or his one-sided interpretation 
of Calvinist doctrine to suit his conceptually pure, if exaggerated, model. 
But it is worth noting that perhaps his most important single proof, colonial 
America, has been largely ignored by Weber scholars. This is unfortunate, 
since Weber viewed America as “the field of [capitalism’s] highest develop- 
ment”. He wrote the second half of The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of 
Capitalism in 1905, immediately after a tour of the United States which had 
a profound impact on him, and part of his research was done in the libraries 
of Haverford College and Columbia University.2 Throughout The Protestant 
Ethic Weber continually referred to colonial American history to sustain his 
thesis, and thereby advanced large-scale generalizations on early American 
development. 

Weber saw no medieval antecedents or complicating institutional heritage 
to mitigate the impact of the Protestant Ethic on American economic devel- 
opment. “Without doubt, in the country of Benjamin Franklin’s birth 
(Massachusetts), the spirit of capitalism .. . was present before the capitalistic 
order... In this case the causal relation is certainly the reverse of that 
suggested by the materialistic standpoint.”4 In parts I and V, I shall examine 
whether Weber fully understood the economic implications of Puritan doctrine 
and the dimensions of Franklin’s ideas and personality, because to Weber, as 
to Werner Sombart, Franklin was without equal as the personification of the 
capitalist spirit. 

Weber quite erroneously contrasted the economic development of the New 
England colonies to that of the non-Calvinist Southern colonies, where he 
claimed that “capitalism remained far less developed ... in spite of the fact 
that these latter were founded by large capitalists for business motives, while 
the New England colonies were founded by preachers and seminary graduates 
with the help of small bourgeois, craftsmen and yeomen, for religious 
reasons.”* In part II, I shall examine the extent to which the two regions 


3 Max Weber, The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism, trans. Talcott Parsons 
with foreword by R. H. Tawney (New York, 1930), 182. The tour was reported in 
Marianne Weber, Max Weber: Ein Lebensbild (Heidelberg, 1950), 316-45. A selected 
translation of Weber’s American letters can be found in Walter Henry Brann, “Max 
Weber and the United States”, Southwestern Social Science Quarterly, XXV (1944), 
18-30. 

4 Weber, Protestant Ethic, 55-56. 

5 Ibid. 
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differed on such matters as usury and a variety of economic controls Weber 
assumed conducive to capital accumulation, and whether economic realities, 
beyond those necessitated by climate, differed between Calvinist and non- 
Calvinist settlements. In the same context, in part III, I shall inquire whether 
the similarities in economic development in the Northern and Southern 
colonies suggest causal determinants, such as the frontier and common 
problems faced by all seeking to create a society in a wilderness, which were 
substantially more important than religious ideologies. In part IV, I shall 
examine whether the larger conditions of American life permitted the devel- 
opment of routine enterprise and a systematic, predictable trade (which 
Weber thought reflected the impact of Calvinism on economic life). 

I conclude in my final section (VI) that the economic structure which 
emerged in colonial America, including New England, reflected the larger 
political and geographical realities which Weber did not even begin to ap- 
preciate, and that these factors tended to create a political capitalism in 
which economic success was determined far more by political and social 
connections than by any special religious motivations. Ultimately, we shall 
see, Weber’s description of America was based more on deductions from a 
rigid thesis than a valid understanding of American history. 


I 


Weber assumed that Calvinism provided an impetus for systematic economic 
behavior and laid the foundation for modern capitalism. This doctrinal 
stimulus purportedly found its expression in institutional changes and the 
creation of the necessary conditions for rationalized capitalism, but nowhere 
in Weber is there a consideration of the extent to which Calvinist or Puritan 
doctrine provided a hindrance to continuous rationalized economic behavior 
and capital accumulation. In its total context, however, Puritanism in 
America was both a help and a hindrance to systematic economic behavior, 
and this hindrance was not only a matter of specific regulations on economic 
activities, but of questions involving “the glory of God and one’s own duty”.® 

It was, according to the Puritans, the obligation of man to follow a calling 
and to conscientiously cultivate his vineyard. The Covenant of Grace which 
God contracted with the faithful made salvation possible, but this involved 
more than simple faith, since it included the obligation of external behavior 
and works as well. The pattern of such behavior must not be understood as 
being merely economically oriented, although it was that too. Signs of 
salvation were reflected not in the actual achievements of material signs of 
grace, as Weber suggested, but in man’s continuous efforts and intentions to 


6 Ibid., 276. 
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fulfill the Covenant.? One thing which the Puritan oligarchy unequivocally 
condemned in economic activity was the notion, which Weber erroneously 
associated with Puritanism, that “Labour must... be performed as if it were 
an absolute end in itself.” ® To the Puritans, however, excessive concern with 
wealth resulted in vanity, the neglect of the public good, the undermining of 
scholarship, and, above all, a challenge to the dominance of the spiritual 
oligarchy in God’s Commonwealth. “Neither riches nor poverty... but a 
meane between both”, declared Thomas Morton.® 

Weber not only misunderstood the demands of Puritan doctrine on eco- 
nomic behavior, but he was never conscious of the immediate economic and 
doctrinal tensions within the Puritan Commonwealth, between those desiring 
to live strictly by the prescriptions of Puritan ethics and those willing to 
deviate from them. Weber assumed that the attitude to economic behavior 
by the merchants could be deduced from the doctrines which he believed they 
held. The result was a failure to appreciate the conflict between ideas and 
economic reality. The Puritan oligarchy, drawn heavily from the traditionally 
anti-business minor English gentry, saw the tension between religion and 
wealth. In Perry Miller’s summary phrase: “At every point, economic life 
set up conflicts with ideology.” 1° 

This conflict found its first expression when the large majority of the 
merchants supported the Antinomian heresy of Ann Hutchinson, the wife 
of a merchant, just a few years after the founding of the Massachusetts 
colony. The Antinomian belief in faith and revelation as the sufficient 
assurance of election undermined the orthodox belief in probable grace 
manifested in an indispensable combination of faith and works, which Weber 
believed to be essential to systematic economic behavior. Although exile 
soon stamped out the leadership of the heresy, older Boston merchants 
remained ready to support the initiative of the newer merchants in the 
political conflicts with the Puritan oligarchy.' 
7 See Perry Miller, The New England Mind: The Seventeenth Century (Cambridge, 
1954), 383 ff, 387-392; Perry Miller, The New England Mind: From Colony to 
Province (Cambridge, 1953), Chap III; Perry Miller, Errand Into the Wilderness (Cam- 
bridge, 1956), Chaps. III, V. 
8 Weber, Protestant Ethic, 62. My italics. 
® Quoted in E. A. J. Johnson, American Economic Thought in the Seventeenth Century 
(London, 1932), 89; also 86-100 for an excellent summary of Puritan economic 
doctrine. Johnson concludes, in reference to Weber’s Protestant Ethic, that “There is 
little significant evidence to support this thesis in the writings of the American 
Puritans... There is no more idealization of wealth accumulation than there is in 
the Catholic economic literature.” (92). The American Puritan position was that “the 
care of the publique must oversway all private respects, by which not onely conscience, 
but meare Civill pollicy doth binde us; for it is a true rule that perticuler estates cannott 
subsist in the ruine of the publique”. John Winthrop, “Model of Christian Charity”, 
The Puritans, Perry Miller and Thomas H. Johnson, eds. (New York, 1938), 197. 
10 Miller, From Colony to Province, 51; Bernard Bailyn, “Kinship and Trade in Seven- 


teenth-Century New England”, Explorations in Entrepreneurial Hist., V1 (1954), 197-206. 
11° Bernard Bailyn, The New England Merchants in the Seventeenth Century (Cam- 
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Adherence to less rigorous theology marked another breach with Puritan 
doctrines, and the children of Calvinists tended to be assimilated into the 
larger merchant world where status was determined more by accumulated 
wealth than theological niceties. Intermarriage took place among the families 
of Boston merchants and in the process religion was.a secondary considera- 
tion. This pattern was not only dominant in Massachusetts, where the con- 
flict between Calvinism and the merchants was the greatest, but in other 
areas with large Calvinist communities. In South Carolina, the large Huguenot 
settlement experienced an “absorption into the Anglican church [which] was 
indirectly coercive, rapid and thorough”.!2 In New York very few pure 
denominational lines remained by 1750. 

In Massachusetts the connection between Puritan religion and economic 
interest might well be seen in the light of considerations which Weber ignored. 
The power of the oligarchy lasted only so long as the merchant class was 
unable to organize its latent power and political influence; until then, social 
unity could be maintained by the binding power of Puritan doctrine. This 
was only for a very brief period. The Puritans themselves thought it lasted, 
in something like its ideal state, for a decade. The Puritan religion could thus 
be viewed as ideology; not sustained by concrete class and economic interest, 
it proved a weak prop upon which to build a new political structure. Had 
the alliance between the religious conceptions of the Puritans and the 
merchant class been as real as Weber assumed it to be, the conflict might 
not have occurred so quickly. If the failure of Puritanism to maintain itself 
without larger class support tells against Weber, so does the converse; we 
find the merchants ready to turn to theologies capable of neutralizing or 
counteracting the alleged doctrinal superiority of the Puritan elite. When 
heresy failed to succeed, assimilation to less restrictive denominations served 


the purpose. 
iH 


Because of the multiple economic aspects of Puritanism, most of which 
Weber did not appreciate, the Puritan oligarchy attempted to create a state 
not unlike that which Weber described as the goal in China during the 
domination of the literati—a commonwealth that “had the character of a 
religious and utilitarian welfare-state, a character which is in line with so 
many other typical traits of patrimonial bureaucratic structures bearing 


bridge, 1955), 40 ff.; see Miller, The Seventeenth Century, 370 ff., for a discussion of 
Antinomianism. 

12 Arthur Henry Hirsch, The Huguenots of Colonial South Carolina (Durham, N. C., 
1928), 90. For Boston, see Bailyn, New England Merchants, 135-139; for New York, 
see Virginia D. Harrington, The New York Merchants on the Eve of the Revolution 
(New York, 1935), 17. 
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theocratic stamps”.’* It is a state of this character, rather than one basing 
its economic policy on pro-merchant beliefs, that might serve as a useful 
model as we turn to consider some exigent problems of the colonial economy. 

On such matters as economic control, usury, and just price there was 
little difference betwee the colonies. The general need to prevent starvation 
placed certain limits on economic freedom, and the pervasive acceptance of 
much essentially mercantilist practice made active government intervention 
inevitable. In Massachusetts, contrary to what one might infer from the 
Calvinist position as presented in The Protestant Ethic, the Puritan oligarchy 
strictly regulated the conditions upon which usury might be practiced, and 
these conditions virtually eliminated any predictable chance for repayment. 
If a potential poor borrower could not repay a loan he was to be the object | 
of charity and not commerce, and charity was as much a Christian obligation 
as was business. More important, if a debtor was unable to execute his 
obligation, the good Christian was to excuse the debt and refuse to take 
pledges of goods necessary to the daily life of the debtor. Although the | 
merchants ignored the economic prescriptions of the Calvinist divines, they | 
undoubtedly received no comfort from the assertion that they were acting 
against the laws of Christianity. The attitude toward usury in Massachusetts, 
in any event, merely confirms the criticisms of H. M. Robertson that Weber 
did not understand the entire Calvinist position on usury.‘ 

The Southern colonies, no less than the Northern, attempted to control 
prices and prevent profiteering, and like the Northern colonies generally 
failed. Massachusetts, obeying necessity as much as following medieval prec- 
edent and religious conviction, fixed prices from 1633, but failure to maintain 
effective control forced it to decentralize much of the responsibility to the 
towns after 1641. Virginia, from its inception, established limits on profits, 
as did the Council of New Netherland after 1653. Boston controlled the 
import and export of wheat and the price of bread until the post-revolutionary 
period, and Charleston, South Carolina, maintained extensive control over 
the quality, price, and marketing of food until then as well. New York also 
regulated the price of basic foodstuffs for a significant period.‘ It was 





13 Max Weber, The Religion of China, trans. and ed. Hans H. Gerth (Glencoe, IIl., 
1951), 136. 

14 H. M. Robertson, Aspects of the Rise of Economic Individualism (Cambridge, 
1933), 115-117; also see Johnson, American Economic Thought, 213-223, for a dis- 
cussion of usury and Puritanism. Throughout the colonial period, and in mest colonies, 
interest was strictly regulated by law at low rates, and with the general provision 
that contracts in excess of the legal maximum were void. Massachusetts in 1641 
restricted the rate of interest to eight percent so that there would not be “usury amongst 
us contrary to the law of God”. (Quoted in J. B. C. Murray, The History of Usury, 
Philadelphia, 1866, 77.) In 1693 the rate was reduced to six percent. 

15 Richard B. Morris, Government and Labor in Early America (New York, 1946), 
84-89; Leila Sellers, Charieston Business on the Eve of the American Revolution (Chapel 
Hill, 1934), 21-24; Joseph Dorfman, The Economic Mind in American Civilization (New 
York, 1946), I, 45-46; Johnson, American Economic Thought, 26-32; Harrington, New | 
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assumed as a matter of course in the colonial period that one of the purposes 
of the state was to prevent the ruthless exploitation of the public’s immediate 
and basic needs, or at least to make an effort in that direction. Survival in a 


Dasing 
useful 





ae | frontier situation often made public control indispensable, and in Massachu- 
raion | setts Puritan concepts of just price merely reinforced the trend. 
naa | According to Weber, asceticism aids capital accumulation, and asceticism 
ntion | YS 4 characteristic Puritan virtue—‘the English, Dutch, and American 
+ Puritans were characterized by the exact opposite of the joy of living”.1* Yet 
archy in South Carolina the characteristic French joie de vivre was by no means 
and absent from the large settlement of Huguenots, right from the beginning of 
ent their establishment in the latter part of the seventeenth century. In New 
ject York and Philadelphia as well, the merchant community, regardless of de- 
ation | nomination, soon fell into a modish and socially exclusive pattern of life and 
—— consumption which diverted potential capital into non-productive activities, 
he into the attempt to consolidate status on a level corresponding with their 
i | economic power. In Boston the pattern was no different..17 Sumptuary 
they legislation, established in Virginia as well as Massachusetts, broke down 
sting functionally several decades after its introduction. 
setts, The utilization of barter as the primary means of exchange in the West 
shee India trade created a situation in which New England not only failed to 
represent ascetic virtue, but spread moral ruin, or at least one of its pre- 
— conditions, wherever it might. Rum and molasses became the basic staple 
rally of the crucial West India trade, and the ability of the New England merchant 
ie. to exchange his produce, fish, wood, and goods for West Indian rum was 
eate contingent on the decidedly unascetic customs of the farmers, mechanics, and 
wa fishermen throughout the colonies. By 1720, the major New England manu- 
fits, facture was rum, about one-seventh of which was transported to Africa for 
de | the slave trade.1® Some went to the Indians in the fur trade, but the bulk of 
ary | it remained in the colonies or was sent up the Maine and Canadian coast in 
ver 


also York Merchants, 282-284; William B. Weeden, Economic and Social History of New 
England 1620-1789 (Boston, 1890), II, 526; Harold C. Syrett, “Private Enterprise in New 
waS | Amsterdam”, William and Mary Quarterly, 3rd Ser., XI (1954), 536-550; see David 
Ill J. Saposs, “Colonial and Federal Beginnings”, History of Labour in the United States, 
ss John R. Commons, ed. (New York, 1918), I, 25-137, for the role of government not 
on only as the protector of labor and controller of quality, wages, and prices, but as the 
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wad 16 Weber, Protestant Ethic, 41; also see China, 245-246. 
ion 17. For South Carolina, see Hirsch, Huguenots, 156, 170, 182-185; for New York, see 
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exchange for fish. “Throughout all the colonies drunkenness was a prevailing 
vice, as it was in England”, writes James Truslow Adams, “and nearly every 
event, such as house raisings, harvestings, christenings, college commence- 
ments, funerals and even the ordination of ministers, was frequently made 
the occasion of scandalous intemperance.” 1* 


im 


For the American Colonies, the difference between the Puritan North, where, on 
account of ascetic compulsition to save, capital in search of investment was always 
available, from the conditions in the South has already been clearly brought out 
by Doyle.... 

The existence of iron-works (1643), weaving for the market (1659), and also the 
high development of the handicrafts in New England in the first generation after 
the foundation of the colonies are, from a purely economic view-point, astounding. 
They are in striking contrast to the conditions in the South, as well as in the 
non-Calvinistic Rhode Island with its complete freedom of conscience.... It can 
in fact hardly be doubted that the compulsion continually to reinvest savings, 
which the Puritan curtailment of consumption exercised, played a part.?° 


While these assertions may buttress Weber’s thesis, they are incomplete or 
invalid historically. The stimulus to self-sufficiency existed in all colonies, 
not merely in Calvinist Massachusetts, and it was expected that, given the 
shortage of capital which was a problem in all the colonies, the colonial 
governments or towns would stimulate the creation of industries and crafts. 
In this respect Virginia was no different from Massachusetts. Discussions of 
religious ethics are extraneous to an accounting for the events that actually 
occurred. Indeed, insofar as Rhode Island, Virginia, and Maryland wished 
to foster social unity and avoid the religious conflict and bigotry characteristic 
of Massachusetts, they were in a more advantageous, rational economic 
position. 

From its inception, the London Company had diverse motives for founding 
a colony in Virginia. Politically the settlement was to strengthen. English 
power in the hemisphere vis-a-vis Spain and Portugal. Profits were to be 
limited, religious conflict avoided, and industry as well as agriculture fos- 
tered.21_ Small local mills and industries sprang up throughout the colonies 
as demand warranted and state and local bounties and grants made the 
means available.22 Virginia’s first brick kiln was set up in 1611, its first 


19 James Truslow Adams, Provincial Society, 1690-1763 (New York, 1927), 160-161; 
also see 94-5, 311; Weeden, History of New England, I, 188. 

20 Weber, Protestant Ethic, 278. 

21 Wesley Frank Craven, The Southern Colonies in the Seventeenth Century (Baton 
Rouge, 1949), 69, 141-142, 228. 

22 Clark, History of Manufactures, 31-32, 70-71; Philip Alexander Bruce, Economic 
History of Virginia in the Seventeenth Century (New York, 1895), II, 486—491ff. 
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glass plant in 1621, and Virginia claimed the first two glass plants in 
America. Massachusetts’ first glass works stopped operations in 1670 “for 
lack of capital’”.?* In 1640, the Puritan oligarchy suggested the consideration 
of “what course may be taken for teaching the boys and girls in all towns 
the spinning of yarn”, but in 1646 Virginia actually opened two public flax 
houses in Jamestown to teach the art of linen making, and in 1666 ordered 
each county to do the same. Maryland also founded such schools, and 
although it did lag behind Virginia, Massachusetts eventually followed 
suit.4 Bounty laws and acts to maintain craft quality and stimulate pro- 
duction were common in all colonies but most effective in Pennsylvania, 
which later became the leading manufacturing colony.2> Weber’s citation of 
Massachusetts’ weaving for the market is a misleading example. Its repeated 
measures in the 1640’s and 1650’s to create self-sufficiency and build the 
industry failed despite an ample supply of raw materials. Cloth production 
was for home use, of poor quality, and most fine cloth was imported through- 
out the better part of the colonial period. The situation was no different in 
Virginia, for local handicrafts sprang up by necessity among poor, isolated 
farmers wherever they might be.?¢ 

Success in early colonial manufacturing was due to tangible factors to 
which religious concepts cannot be said to have made much difference. The 
iron industry developed where the resources were most abundant and, as in 
the case of Pennsylvania, where the high cost of transportation for agricultural 
goods stimulated diversification.27 The textile industry later developed in 
New England for similar reasons: water power, ports, proper humidity for 
production, and a surplus labor supply.”* 

The impression given by Weber was that the iron industry began in New 
England and centered there because of an initially religiously-motivated class 
of dynamic entrepreneurs. The assertion that an iron-works existed in 
Massachusetts in 1643 is, by itself, a meaningless fact. One of the reasons 
Virginia was founded was to supply iron to England, and in late 1621 a 
complete iron mill was finished at Falling Creek. In March 1622, when the 
mill was about to begin production, the entire population was massacred by 
Indians and most of the machinery thrown in the river.2® The first Massa- 
chusetts iron mill began with substantial state bounties and considerable 


23 Clark, History of Manufactures, 152; also 169; for Virginia, see Bruce, Economic 
History of Virginia, Il, 135, 440-442, 486-491 ff. 

24 Clark, History of Manufactures, 67. 

23 [bid., 70-71; Bruce, Economic History of Virginia, Il, 412-413, 478-48 1ff. 

26 Bailyn, New England Merchants, 71-74; Craven, Southern Colonies, 211-213; 
Clark, History of Manufactures, 169, 195-200. 

27 Clark, History of Manufactures, 76-77, 88. 

28 Caroline F. Ware, The Early New England Cotton Manufacture (Boston, 1931), 
passim. 

29 Kathleen Bruce, Virginia Iron Manufacture in the Slave Era (New York, 1931), 
passim. 
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English capital, which eventualy grew to £15,000, but by 1652 it was so 
overwhelmed with debts that its production thereafter was sporadic.*° When 
the colonial iron industry is established, it is in precisely the place where 
anyone committed to a belief in the nexus between Calvinism and industrial 
enterprise would expect not to find it. In 1715, Maryland was the largest 
colonial iron producer, but Pennsylvania became the leader in the field by 
1750. Throughout the colonial period, however, Virginia and Maryland 
were far more important iron producers than New England, and in 1775 the 
colonies produced one-seventh of the world’s total output.* 


IV 


To Weber the essential quality of capitalism was its rationality, and it was 
the role of Puritanism in evoking a systematic “supramundane orientation” 
of works as a sign of probable salvation which made modern rational capi- 
talism possible. Such an attitude toward the world was indispensable, and 
its expression would be found in predictable trade based on peaceful profits 
from exchange and freedom of mobility, trade, and occupational choice— 
“sober, strict legality and the harnessed rational energy of routine enter- 
prise”.82. Man’s salvation was in large measure in his own hands. 

Rather than having “a horror of illegal, political, colonial, booty, and 
monopoly types of capitalism” and unpredictable economic chances, the 
American merchant lived with this form of commerce throughout the colonial 
period. These circumstances were quite beyond his control and had nothing 
to do with his own attitude toward the situation, to which he rather un- 
reflectively accommodated himself. If one were to characterize succinctly the 
colonial economy, one would say that it lacked most, if not all, of the pre- 
requisites for the creation of a rational capitalism in Weber’s terms. And, as 
we shall see, the merchants lived with these conditions, thrived on them for 
at least a century, and eventually developed a vested interest in continuing 
certain of their political aspects. 

Given the crucial importance of the West India trade to the merchants as 
a means of acquiring the credits for their English debts, it was inevitable that 
unpredictability characterize American commerce. A ship load of goods sent 
to one destination often found the market glutted, or no return cargo, and 
might have to wander throughout the Indies in search of a suitable exchange. 
Since, after 1700, the discretion of making a bargain was generally left to 


80 Arthur Cecil Bining, British Regulation of the Colonial Iron Industry (Philadelphia, 
1933), 13ff.; for the abortive Massachusetts iron-mill, see Bailyn, New England 
Merchants, 62-71. 

31 Bining, British Regulation, 15-19, 122, 129-134. 

82 Weber, China, 247; also see 242-249, and Protestant Ethic, 17-18. 
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the ship’s captain, the merchant was always unsure of the results. Combined 
with this insecurity was frequent unreliability among factors and the bills of 
credit of West Indian planters. Frequent colonial wars increased the danger 
of losses in the hands of privateers. In addition, there was the general 
unpredictability in the quality of goods one might receive from a West Indian 
planter or American merchant when ordering goods sight unseen.** 

Far more important in creating uncertain and illegal economic conditions 
was the conscious mercantilist policy of Great Britain from 1660 on. Al- 
though no concerted attempt was made to enforce mercantile restrictions 
until 1763, the colonial merchants nevertheless were compelled to conduct 
the better part of their trade in a technically illegal fashion. This might take 
the simple form of false bills of lading to avoid taxation, or running goods 
ashore illegally. It might also involve privateering, direct trading with 
European nations or, in wartime, lucrative trade with the Dutch, French, 
and Spanish enemies of England. This illicit trade resulted in “debauched 
public sentiment and corrupt official practice”, declared no less loyal a son 
of New England than Weeden.** According to Schlesinger: “Smuggling was 
almost exclusively a practice of merchants of the commercial provinces [New 
England].” % 

Because of the desire to facilitate smuggling, and because it was necessary 
to have the cooperation of the official authorities to build illegal slitting mills 
or produce beaver hats, it was vital for colonial merchants to “dissuade” the 
proper authorities from performing their duties effectively. The means utilized 
were all illegal, some more than others. Many of the colonial governors had 
their own investments in illegal operations and were naturally sympathetic 
to the merchants. In several instances governors were bought out, and others 
were too dependent on colonial legislatures for their incomes, or without 
means of enforcement, to protest effectively. When unfriendly, governors 
were generally isolated. As a matter of procedure, however, most of the 
vice-admiralty was controlled by the smuggling merchants, and many of the 
best lawyers were retained to represent the merchants. The result was that 
most illegal slitting mills and similar establishments were freely built and 
never reported by the governors to the Board of Trade in London.** 

In his discussion of China, Weber declared that “wealth, and especially 
landed wealth, was not primarily a matter of rational profit-making”.*7 Much 
88 Harrington, New York Merchants, 78 ff., describes the problems of purchasing sight 
unseen. For the West Indies trade, see Richard Pares, Yankees and Creoles (Cambridge, 


1956), passim. 

34 History of New England, II, 661. 

35 Colonial Merchants, 40. 

36 Jbid., 46; Clark, History of Manufactures, 200-205; Bining, British Regulation, 
86-92; Hirsch, Huguenots, 151-152; for a general survey, see Charles M. Andrews, 
The Colonial Period of American History [England’s Commercial and Colonial Policy] 
(New Haven, 1936), IV. 

87 China, 86. 
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of this land was acquired through the political accumulation of capital, which 
purportedly characterized the Chinese economy as a whole and represented 
a diversion of capital which might otherwise have been spent in rational 
economic activity. Given the traditional status of land in England, the 
general lack of other transferable property within the colonies, and the 
unpredictability of trade, currency, and investments, it is not surprising that 
much of the capital within the colonies soon found its way into land-holdings 
and, eventually, land speculation. In this respect, and often in the means of 
acquiring land, there was little difference in principle between colonial 
Massachusetts, South Carolina or China. 

Exact economic calculation, according to Weber, was possible only with 
free labor, and since this was a precondition of rational capitalism he 
expected the Puritans to naturally favor it. He held that “the early history 
of the North American Colonies is dominated by the sharp contrast of the 
adventurers, who wanted to set up plantations with the labour of indentured 
servants, and live as feudal lords, and the specifically middle-class outlook 
of the Puritans”.®* 

The New England Puritan, however, merely conformed to the accepted 
colonial principles for securing and utilizing labor, and apparently nothing 
in Puritan doctrine changed that fact. At least half of the total white popu- 
lation in the Thirteen Colonies arrived as indentured labor, and Massachusetts 
received its fair share. Indentured servants entering the colonies because of 
their criminal records were generally received in the South and Pennsylvania, 
but those voluntarily emigrating were distributed throughout the colonies. 
Massachusetts established laws governing indentured servants from the in- 
ception of the colony, strictly enforced their obligations to their masters, and 
fixed the length of their service at seven years, which was the general average 
in the early colonial period. When the supply lagged, bounties were offered. 
In 1710, the Massachusetts Legislature offered 40 shillings a head to any 
ship captain bringing in male servants between the ages of eight to twenty- 
five. Prisoners captured by the English in their wars were often sent to the 
colonies, and part of the labor force of Massachusetts’ first iron-mill consisted 
of captured Scottish soldiers.*® 

The first Negro was brought to Virginia in 1619 by the Dutch, but slavery 


assumed no real importance in Virginia, and did not even become legally | 


enforceable, until the end of the century and the rise of the West Indies 


trade. It was never the plan of the Virginia “adventurers” to establish slavery, | 


and until the middle of the seventeenth century indentured servants auto- 


matically became landed freeholders. In 1700, sixty percent of Virginia’s | 


38 Protestant Ethic, 173-174. 


39 Morris, Government and Labor, 372-373, 393, 402, 416-419, 437-441, 463-476, 
506; for bounties, see Adams, Provincial Society, 98; for war captives, see Bailyn, | 
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free whites had neither slaves nor indentured servants. When slavery did 
grow in the South, the Southern Calvinists showed no hesitancy in owning 
them, and more “Cavaliers” descended from English merchants than from 
any other group.*° 


Vv 


Weber saw in Benjamin Franklin’s ideas the quintessence of the Protestant 
Ethic. Franklin’s Advice to a Young Tradesman was considered, as Weber’s 
wife tells it, as “the characteristic document of the capitalist spirit”, and 
Weber quoted it at great length in The Protestant Ethic. “That it is the spirit 
of capitalism which here speaks in characteristic fashion, no one will doubt, 
however little we may wish to claim that everything which could be under- 
stood as pertaining to that spirit is contained in it.”41 And: “the summum 
bonum of this ethic, the earning of more and more money, combined with 
the strict avoidance of all spontaneous enjoyment of life, is above all com- 
pletely devoid of any eudaemonistic, not to say hedonistic, admixture.” 4” 

After reading Franklin’s Autobiography Weber saw in the man the personal 
fulfillment of the influence of the Protestant Ethic as well. In an important 
sense Franklin was the fulfillment of what is most characteristic of the 
typical bourgeois, but the reasons for this were hardly appreciated by Weber. 
Seeing economic action as a consistent reflection of doctrinal beliefs and 
influence, Weber was unaware of the element of paradox, conflict, and 
hypocrisy in the typical American bourgeois. Franklin, in reality, was much 
more like the Chinese mandarin who purportedly made capitalism impossible 
than Weber’s stereotyped Puritan ascetic. 

Franklin’s economic ideology was much more involved than Weber 
presented it or could have known after a brief and selective reading of his 
more popular works. Influenced by the Physiocrats in his later life, Franklin 
accepted free trade, saw agriculture as the source of all productive wealth, 
and on this basis viewed manufacturers, merchants, professionals, and 
mechanics as little more than useless in the economic process. As far as he 
was concerned, “there seem to be but three ways for a nation to acquire 
wealth. The first was by war, as the Romans did, in plundering their con- 
quered neighbours. This is robbery. The second by commerce, which is 
generally cheating. The third by agriculture, the only honest way.” 4 Franklin 
40 Craven, Southern Colonies, 214; Bruce, Economic History of Virginia, 1, 594, Il, 
81; Hirsch, Huguenots, 170-171. For merchant origins of large landowners see Thomas J. 
Wertenbaker, The Shaping of Colonial Virginia: Patrician and Plebian in Virginia 
(Charlottsville, 1910). On slavery, see Oscar and Mary F. Handlin, “Origins of the 
Southern Labor System”, William and Mary Quarterly, VII (1950), 199-222. 

41 Protestant Ethic, 51ff.; Marianne Weber, Lebensbild, 387-390. 
42 Protestant Ethic, 53. 


43 Quoted in Lewis J. Carey, Franklin’s Economic Views (New York, 1928), 150; also 
140-142. Franklin was also something of a plagiarist. His concepts of value and 
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believed in interest, however, and in this respect differed from most 
Physiocrats. 

Franklin accepted most of the vices of man and himself by no means 
refrained from them any more than he refrained from the vices of economic 
life. Upon travelling to London at the age of twenty to learn the printing 
trade, Franklin did not save his money like a true Puritan but rather spent 
evenings at such notably unascetic activities as theaters, sports, drink, and 
women. He returned to America with an illegitimate son who eventually 
fathered another who in turn did the same. In Philadelphia Franklin set to 
work determined to make something of himself, living a well scheduled life 
which included only eight hours a day for work. Franklin was a wise pro- 
moter, however, and his newspaper tried many things, from discussions of 
hypothetical adultery to Poor Richard’s Almanac, to increase circulation.“4 

Franklin was never a prude and never became one. He retired from 
business at what is still the ripe young age of forty-two in order to escape 
“the little cares and fatigues of business”.‘® His letter on how to choose a 
mistress is relevant to his asceticism, and while serving as American am- 
bassador to France, Franklin in his old age left his wife at home and carried 
on several amorous affairs. In addition to women, Franklin indulged in good 
food and excellent wine. According to Weber, however, “transition to a 
pure, hygenically oriented utilitarianism had already taken place in Franklin, 
who took approximately the ethical standpoint of modern physicians, who 
understand by chastity the restriction of sexual intercourse to the amount 
desirable for health” .¢ 

Franklin not only appreciated the value of good health and food, but also 
the value of political connections in achieving wealth (Poor Richard had 
nothing to say on the matter, which is one reason why he, unlike Franklin, 
never became rich). He used his position in the political caucus of the Junto 
and wrote a tract advocating the “Necessity of a Paper Currency”, in order 
to get the contract to print money, and eventually much of Pennsylvania’s 
printing work, for his own firm. Franklin was the public printer of Penn- 


interest were printed, almost verbatim, from William Petty. The Almanac was, predict- 
ably, primarily a collection of English proverbs, written mainly by Anglicans, suitably 
doctored by Franklin. See Robert H. Newcomb, “The Sources of Benjamin Franklin’s 
Sayings of Poor Richard”, Unpublished Ph. D. thesis, University of Maryland, 1957; 
also Carey, Chap. II. 

44 Bernard Fay, Franklin, The Apostle of Modern Times (Boston, 1929), 96-114, 
136-140, 155-161. 

45 Carl Van Doren, ed., Benjamin Franklin’s Autobiographical Writings (New York, 
1945), 54-56. 

48 Protestant Ethic, 263; Fay, Franklin, 454-456, 461-469; see his letter on mistresses 
in L. Lincoln Schuster, ed., A Treasury of the World’s Great Letters (New York, 1940), 
160-162. Colonial sexual habits, in general, fail to sustain Weber’s assertion on 
Puritanism and sex. See Edmund S. Morgan, “The Puritans and Sex”, New England 
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sylvania until 1764, and it is commonly agreed that his advocacy of paper 
money was motivated to an important extent by that fact.47 His political 
influence was too great to stop at mere printing contracts, for Franklin became 
involved with some of his Philadelphia associates in an attempt to form two 
new colonies on an enormous tract of 1,200,000 acres they obtained in the 
West on the basis of a flimsy and probably illegal purchase from Indians. 
Franklin’s task was to convince the royal government to authorize the project, 
a matter to which he actively but unsuccessfully gave his efforts in 1766—67.4° 


VI 


In China, wrote Weber, a class of prebends accumulated land and property 
through the unpredictable exploitation of political offices. Modern industrial 
capitalism cannot grow in such a politically irrational environment, and The 
Religion of China was devoted to the question of why the Chinese social 
structure never created the rational political conditions essential to capitalism. 
Weber believed the answer could be found by examining Chinese religious 
ethos.*® 

In the American colonial period we can discern a pattern of development 
in which the role of political capitalism, as in China, is decisive in the 
economic process. The relationship of the state to the economy, and the 
impossibility of pursuing economic action without regard to it, was made 
inevitable by English mercantilist practice, by the insufficiency of private 
capital, and by precedent. The basic political history of Massachusetts in 
the seventeenth century is centered around the struggle between the Puritan 
oligarchy and merchants who wished to control the state for their own 
interests. The control or bribery of the imperial bureaucracy, itself filled 
with men seeking their own fortunes, was necessary from the moment the 
attempt to implement mercantilist controls occurred. The everyday lives of 
the merchants were unpredictable, and circumstances and lack of knowledge 
hindered rationalization and predictability in economic life. In early American 
economic development the advantages of political capitalism were exploited 
by the merchants and large landowners within each colonial government at 
the same time that the imperial government was ignored or opposed within 
the larger mercantilist system when it failed to work to their benefit and 


47 Carey, Franklin’s Economic Views, 6-7, 15-16; Dorfman, Economic Mind in 
America, I, 179. 

48 Fay, Franklin, 330-331, 348-350; Dorfman, Economic Mind in America, I, 187; 
Shaw Livermore, Early American Land Companies (New York, 1939), 113ff.; Clarence 
Walworth Alvord, The Mississippi Valley in British Politics (Cleveland, 1916), I, 321ff. 
49 China, 86, 103. 

50 Clark, History of Manufactures, 71. 
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profit. In this context the existence of the Protestant or any other ethic was 
immaterial. 

As long as promising economic opportunities could be exploited within 
the framework of mercantilist restrictions, the merchants could be satisfied. 
The result was illegality and corresponding unpredictability, but the merchants 
simply adjusted to this fact. Only when England wished to end illegality, a 
basic conflict between the merchants and the imperial system arose. Until 
that time the merchants supported or opposed policies and actions only to 
benefit themselves.51 The closing of the trans-Appalachian lands by the 
Quebec Act of 1774 aided the belief by many merchants that the direct 
control of the state was a necessary precondition for the exploitation of 
existing economic opportunities. The revolution was not a measure against 
the role of the state in the economy, at least insofar as the revolutionary 
merchants were concerned, but an attempt by merchants and land speculators 
fully to utilize the state for their own economic operations. 

In the immediate post-revolutionary period the internal class discord be- 
tween frontier debtors and coastal planters and merchants crystallized a 
conflict which had begun in the colonial period. The state, especially in New 
England, became a prize not only because of the economic advantages it 
actually and potentially afforded, but to preserve the power of the economic 
elite against democratic encroachments and to enforce its debt claims.5? But 
it is the utilization of the state for its economic advantages that interests us 
here. And it was land which became the primary object of the efforts of 
Boston merchants and Virginia planters. 

The utilization of political contacts to acquire desirable economic goals 
was, of course, nothing new prior to the revolutionary period. Indeed, 
political office or personal political contacts were among the comparatively 
sure ways to economic success for ambitious governors and merchants alike. 
When the Massachusetts Legislature began the legal distribution of land for 
primarily speculative purposes in the 1720’s, it was the town merchants with 
influential political connections who acquired it. In addition, “the chartered 
trading companies had by 1750 come to be regarded purely as semi-political 
‘vested interests’”’.5§ In the colonial period, however, the legal definition of 


51 Livermore, Early Land Companies, 38. Also see Oliver M. Dickerson, The Navi- 
gation Acts and the American Revolution (Philadelphia, 1951), Chap. 11, for this point 
and merchant support for government economic regulation. 

52 For Vermont debt riots, see Chilton Williamson, Vermont in Quandry, 1763-1825 
(Montpelier, 1949), 19-20; for New Hampshire, see Jeremy Belknap, The History of 
New-Hampshire (Dover, 1831), I, 396—403; for the Massachusetts crisis, see Oscar and 
Mary Handlin, Commonwealth: A Study of the Role of Government in the American 
Economy (New York, 1947), Chap. 2; for the general scene, see Merrill Jensen, The 
New Nation, 1781-1789 (New York, 1950); for earlier conflicts, see Curtis P. Nettels, 
The Roots of American Civilization (New York, 1938), Chap. 13. 
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the charter was vague, and served primarily as a political guarantee of 
economic monopoly or special privilege—an instrument of political capitalism 
such as that obtained by the Chinese prebend. The revolution only served 
to intensify the importance of political and personal contacts in obtaining 
land and government privileges. It was a conventional and accepted manner 
of getting what one desired, and on this question there was no difference 
between the Massachusetts merchants and Virginia planters.®4 


Most American historians concerned with colonial history, especially that 
of the seventeenth century, would question the priority of causal factors in 
Weber’s explanation. Even ignoring the disparity between religious concepts 
and economic behavior, and the impossibility of predicting economic devel- 
opment by deduction from theologically-grounded attitudes, we are left with 
Weber’s misunderstanding of the nature of Puritanism and his sharp exag- 
geration of its differences with Anglicanism as a means of social control and 
economic stimulus. Weber ignored the impact of the frontier in creating the 
major preconditions of economic activity in all sections. He also ignored the 
degree to which geographic and climatic circumstances generally explain the 
important differences between the regions which were to develop in the 
eighteenth century—by which time theology was in rapid flux throughout 
the colonies and had become far less powerful in New England. In this 
context, Weber’s utilization of the Protestant Ethic as the explanation of 
American colonial history is a classic example of the dictum that correlation 
is often confused with causation. 

Some of the implications of this study for historical theory in general may 
be worth noting. I have attempted to disprove the causal role of the Protes- 
tant Ethic in its early American context, primarily by an appraisal of his- 


fortunes based on it, was the key factor in attracting the colonial bureaucracy to the 
colonies in the 17th century. See Edward Channing, A History of the United States 
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torical facts that can be independently established but were ignored by 
Weber or unknown to him. Weber’s theory is not disproven by 
pitting other theories against his, thus leaving us with a multiplicity of 
conflicting historical interpretations, but by an attempt to solve the debate, 
so to speak, empirically. If our specific historical facts are valid, historical 
theories which ignore them can be refuted as mere substitutes for historical 
enquiry, often quite easily. This is a different business, in principle at least, 
from attempting the disproof of the validity of one kind of historical ex- 
planation out of arbitrary preference for another. 

My attempt to refute Weber’s arguments does not imply a desire to impugn 
the objectivity or validity of contingent historical hypotheses, those based to a 
much greater extent on established historical facts than Weber’s theory was. 
The multiplicity of such hypotheses and the controversies over their merit, 
relative to one another or to concepts like those employed by Weber, lend 
superficial support to the relativist’s claim of the “subjectivity” of historical 
knowledge. In fact, however, they often lead to new hypotheses and concepts 
of a higher degree of independent validity. Ironically perhaps, refutation of 
the Protestant Ethic, as Weber understood it, also leads to a validation of 
the concept of political capitalism, which Weber limited to China, as a 
central element in any analysis of early American history. 

As an ideal-typology, as an analytical construct rather than a hypothesis 
contingent on facts, the concept of the Protestant Ethic in America may 
perhaps be defended. But the question remains to what extent a useful 
fiction in the form of an ideal-typology is any more fruitful in the social 
sciences than a hypothesis that is verifiable. 
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SCIENTIFIC HISTORY, CONTEMPORARY HISTORY, 
AND POLITICAL SCIENCE* 


GERHARD RITTER 


Among the intellectual hall-marks of our time is the grave crisis into which 
the historical consciousness of our generation has fallen. In a time of two 
world wars, of new totalitarian forms of government, and of the revolutionary 
change in all conditions of life brought about by the rapid progress of 
technology, the sudden breaking-off of all historical traditions has brought 
into question the value of the historical viewpoint and the study of history 
for the general public. But even among specialist historians there arise many 
doubts. Violent and often passionate criticism is directed against the tra- 
ditional methods of study of scholarly history—in all countries of the western 
world.1 One speaks of the barren scholasticism of an investigation that 
fastens on questions of detail devoid of genuine significance, of rank spe- 
cialization divorced from life—symptoms of degeneracy which similarly 
threaten every intellectual discipline having a long literary tradition. One 
misses the synthesis of numberless fragmentary individual researches into 
great and impressive historical pictures. But one laments above all the fact 
that scholarly history has failed as a guide to life: in the understanding of 
our time and its place in history, in the spiritual conquest of our immediate 


* This paper was delivered in 1958 as an address before the Heidelberger Akademie 
der Wissenschaften; it was published (in German) in the Jahresheft 1957/58 of the 
Akademie and separately in 1959 by Carl Winter, Universitatsverlag, Heidelberg. The 
English translation is by the editorial staff of History and Theory. 

1 ©. F. Anderle, “Theoretische Geschichte”, Historische Zeitschrift 185 (1958), 1-54, 
gives a comprehensive synopsis of critical opinions. Cf. i. a. G. Barraclough, History 
in a Changing World (Oxford, 1956), especially the first essay; also “The Larger View 
of History”, The Times Literary Supplement, No. 2810 (6 January 1956), special 
supplement, “Historical Writing”, p. ii (this supplement contains still further critical 
opinions from England). Cf. also H. Heimpel, “Geschichte und Geschichtswissenschaft”, 
Vierteljahreshefte fiir Zeitgeschichte, V (1957), 1-17, and L. B. Namier, Avenues of 
History (London, 1952), especially the first essay. For what follows see my essays: 
“Gegenwirtige Lage und Zukunftsaufgaben deutscher Geschichtswissenschaft”, Histori- 
sche Zeitschrift, 170 (1950), 1-22; “Historie und Leben. Eine Auseinandersetzung mit 
Nietzsche und der moderne Lebensphilosophie”, in Vom sittlichen Problem der Macht 
(Bern, 1948); “Leistungen, Probleme und Aufgaben der internationalen Geschichts- 
schreibung zur neueren Geschichte”, Relazioni del X. Congresso Internationale di Scienze 
Storiche (Florence, 1955), VI, 280-330, reproduced in part in Lebendige Vergangenheit. 
Beitrige zur politisch-historischen Selbstbesinnung (Munich, 1958); and Geschichte als 
Bildungsmacht, 2nd ed. (Stuttgart, 1949). 
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past, frightful as it was senseless, and in illuminating our environment and 
the darkness of the future. In this modern criticism, a strongly pragmatic 
tendency makes itself felt nearly everywhere. The possession of historical 
knowledge purely for its own sake has dropped sharply in value in the age 
of existentialism, which regards living history only as a means for making 
decisions out of the present for the future. What was once the pride of the 
historian (as of all genuine scholarship)—to pursue his science purely as an 
end in itself, exclusively for the sake of determining the truth—encounters 
the suspicion of being remote from life and thus fruitless. In America there 
is (or was) even a whole school of academic historians, led at one time by 
Charles A. Beard and Harry Elmer Barnes, which condemns the pure 
pursuit of (say) a Ranke as unworldly sophistry, which speaks of the scholar’s 
shutting himself away in a proverbial “ivory tower”, and which will have 
nothing to do with historical knowledge as an end in itself. They seek instead 
a sturdy practical utility in all scholarly work: it must help to further social 
and political progress, or, to speak concretely, help to support and broaden 
the ideals of life of American democracy. In Europe we have as a counter- 
part the so-called historical science of Marxism, which by arguments from 
the past serves of course as none other than a foundation for certain social 
and political aspirations—namely, the dictatorship of the proletariat. Such 
clumsy and deliberately partisan history is taken in the rest of Eurupe as 
unscientific and reprehensible; but even with us the modern philosophy of 
life has done a great deal toward upsetting or at least weakening the belief in 
the possibility of an objective historical science, that is, one which seeks pure, 
unadulterated truth. 

We are familiar with Friedrich Nietzsche’s passionate protest against the 
excess of historical culture in his century and with his demand that we free 
ourselves from the burden of the past by means of “critical history” in order 
to make room for free creative production. Today, we have long been free 
of a paralyzing excess pressure of historical culture; but Nietzsche’s thesis— 
that strict justice and accuracy in particulars matter much less than the life- 
giving efficacy of history—having done so much mischief in the European 
world of letters still persists in its influence. Even in the academic profession 
much uncertainty has arisen about the question what “objective” historical 
knowledge means and whether there is for the historian any objective per- 
ception of truth at all. For the modern philosophy of life has in fact funda- 
mentally upset the accepted notion that there can be a search for truth in 
the social sciences which is free from preconceptions. At all events, it is 
required that scholarship shall serve life, shall not be bloodlessly neutral, and 
shall become “topical” and dramatic. It urges the study of contemporary 
history, of themes “close to life”, and, at bottom, it supports as essential only 
those inquiries which in some way contribute to the direct understanding of 
the present. To the extent to which the new “science of politics”, imported 
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from America, has grown out of historical studies and has used them, it too 
has promoted the pressure toward contemporary history and toward giving 
the past topical interest. In so far as this new science aims at offering a 
rational system of political action, or at least at becoming useful to practical 
politics through rational clarification of the political relations of life, it too 
draws history into the direct service of life. So it seems in fact not only that 
the emphasis of historical interests is displaced forward, as it were, but also 
that the whole style of historical scholarship is altered. 

Who could contest that all this can lead to a fruitful new point of view, 
to casting off a heavy burden of antiquated problems and outdated contro- 
versi-s, to a turn toward new, rewarding intellectual goals? Since 1945, I 
myself have strenuously engaged in the criticism of traditional methods of 
study, which are certainly in many ways dried up, and in the revision of 
antiquated historical concepts. But increasingly it has seemed to me urgently 
necessary to face up to the dangers of prematurely and one-sidedly making 
history topical and to the limits of its possibility of becoming practically 
useful. In order to affect life, history must first and above all be real science; 
it must be much more than a mere reflection of this life itself. If there is no 
historical perception of truth which is gained independently of all the impulses 
of life and which possesses validity, then history can contribute nothing to 


~ an intellectual conquest of the crises of our time. Our discussion must there- 


fore begin with the question whether and in what way history is a science 
at all, that is, whether and to what extent it can arrive at rigorously provable 
and therefore universally valid assertions. 

It has not been very long that history has raised any claim at all to be 
viewed as strict science. In any case it was first really established by Niebuhr 
and Ranke as an academic discipline of central significance and of equal 
rank with philosophy. Originally it had played only a modest supporting 
role, as a kind of appendix to rhetoric and poetics, within the structure of 
academic studies determined by medieval theology.? By far the greater part 
of what the usual histories of historiography enumerate from earlier times 
belongs not to scientific scholarship but to higher didactic literature. This 
higher non-scientific historical literature still flourishes today and has by far 
the more readers: be it historical narratives in the form of memoirs of former 
statesmen or the productions of political publicists, journalists, poetasters, 
clever literati, fashionable biographers, and historical amateurs of all sorts. 
There is no other scientific discipline in which it would be so difficult :o 
draw a sharp boundary-line between genuine scholarly achievement and mere 
clever ideas, between pertinent insight and dilettantish chit-chat. Of course, 
there is purely learned, purely antiquarian research work wich can easily be 


2 Cf. the recent interesting and well-informed study by Josef Engel, “Die deutschen 
Universitaten und die Geschichtswissenschaft”, Historische Zeitschrift, 189 (1959), 
223-378. 
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distinguished. But let the historian strive after the ideal that Ranke laid 
down: combining the strictest historical-philological source-criticism and the 
study of an immeasurable volume of original documents with a panoramic 
historical vision, reducing erudite research work to a brilliant literary form 
—he will then enter into competition with writers of the most varied in- 
tellectual levels, whose reliability at times cannot be verified without real 
scholarly effort. 

Then there is a second difficulty: general history includes in principle the 
whole of social and intellectual life, from the basic socio-economic structure 
to the highest creations of human genius. Therefore history possesses a 
higher degree of relevance to life and of common intelligibility than other 
social sciences. But it is also more closely bound than the others to the 
eternal fluctuations and changes of concrete existence. What then qualifies 
it to lift itself up over these fluctuations to a supra-temporal apprehension 
of truth? How does it establish its scientific nature, its vaunted objectivity? 

Ranke’s objectivity, which became the model of all scientific history, has 
been all too often misinterpreted as mere neutrality. Granted, he declined 
to act as judge of the past but declared that he only wanted to report it “as 
it really happened”. In contemplation of the grand drama of world history 
he wanted most to “blot out his self’—not, however, to stand by as the 
disinterested observer but rather to be able to dissolve completely in the 


reliving of the awesome events. Not neutral indifference but the opposite— | 


the most intimate, enthusiastic participation, the strongest involvement in the 
course of events and in the inexhaustible complexity of their manifestations 
—is the spiritual posture in which he confronts world history. In the last 
analysis his objectivity stems thus from the universality of his concevtion of 
history. He keeps himself free (at least in principle, that is, in so far as is at 
all possible for a human being) from all commitment to any particular 
interests, to any particular intellectual currents, to any historical epochs— 


even from commitment to his own fatherland, to his own religion, to his own | 


times. Not only are all epochs for him equally “immediate to God” (in his 
famous phrase), but likewise all nations and ultimately also all great move- 
ments and trends of the human spirit which have become historically sig- 
nificant. Scientific history, so understood, is fundamentally unlimited in its 
quest for knowledge. It by no means restricts its choice of material in the 
manner which is often set as an ideal today: to choose out of the past only 
that which has continued up to the present, that which is important for our 
immediate self-understanding. Its fundamental aim is rather to illuminate the 
entire cosmos of human cultural strivings and thereby to enlarge our little 
selves into the unmeasured, thus meeting a deep and genuine need of the 
human spirit. Ranke once formulated its highest aim thus in a letter: “To 


understand and capture all the deeds and sorrows of this wild, passionate, | 
violent, good, noble, peaceful, of this sullied and pure creature that we are | 
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ourselves, in their genesis and in their configuration.” It must be understood 
that this it not a question of a kind of historical anthropology, of exhibiting 
what has always been the same in human nature, but rather of the opposite: 
to bring to light the inexhaustible variety of the potentialities that man pos- 
sesses in the struggle with his fate to create his civilization. 

Ranke would “understand and capture” all that. And this points to a 
second characteristic of historical objectivity: scientific history must above 
all understand—judgment comes only in second place. But I can only under- 
stand a strange personality, an unfamiliar age, a strange mental climate, when 
I first of all, as Ranke says, blot out my self, that is, completely give myself 
over to the strange existence, fully think myself into it, indeed transfer my 
life to the strange world: into the peculiarities of its people, of its interests 
(strange to me), its conditions of life, the natural inclinations of its will. Not 
until I, have really understood all this, without the prejudices of my own 
world, without imposition of my own modes of thought or of any of my own 
interests, may I presume to judge. That is the chief and inflexible principle 
of all genuine scientific history in the sense of the Rankean tradition. To 
practice objective history in the scientific sense means fundamentally to do 
justice to every historical phenomenon in its particularity, without reservation 
or prejudice; where such preconceptions enter into research history is mis- 
understood and falsified. For the historical world consists of an endless 
profusion of individualities: no personality fully equals another—there are 
only certain similarities of type—and no historical moment, once past, ever 
returns. Confronted with this endless profusion and inherent diversity of 
historical individuals and situations, the historian will have done his best if 
he has really understood even the smallest part of it. In judgment he will 
always be very cautious, if only from fear of prejudice. 

He must be all the more cautious in view of the fact that the results of 
his research do not admit of rigorous verification as in the natural sciences. 
Or, more precisely, only certain elementary facts can be strictly verified, 
facts which only form the foundation for historiography in the higher sense. 
That the first world war broke out on August 1, 1914, and that Adolf Hitler 
became Chancellor of the German Reich on January 30, 1933, hold true 
simply on documentary evidence. Unquestionably reliable testimony, often 
that of remains, renders innumerable other facts, even from classical and 
pre-classical history, so credible and clear that for practical purposes one 
cannot doubt them. But, strictly speaking, even the simplest causal connec- 
tion of these facts is no longer provable but only conjectural. Strictly 
speaking, I can only prove a causal connection when it is confirmed by 


8 It is singular that A. Waas, in his thoughtful essay “Aus der Werkstatt des His- 
torikers”, Welt als Geschichte, XVI (1956), 81, does not see that the demand for 
historical Verstehen [understanding] exactly matches the Nacherleben [reliving] which 
he demands and so impressively describes. 
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experiment. But what is once past I can no longer experimentally repeat. 
The causes of the first world war have been since 1914 the subject of 
boundless debate among historians which still goes on today; and a whole 
library of scholarly investigations about the background of Hitler’s appoint- 
ment to the Chancellorship is already appearing. As soon as it is no longer 
a question merely of natural forces, but when the free decisions of man enter, 
strict provability lapses; for no man can see into another’s heart. And why 
someone has made this or that decision can afterwards be a matter only of 
conjecture or at best of great probability. Even the agents’ own testimony 
can mislead, unintentionally or intentionally. Above all, the complexity of 
historical events, the interplay of external causes with personal motives, of 
natural and human circumstances, is so vast that one can never fully penetrate 
and grasp it—not to speak of the inadequacy of our sources in by far the 
most cases. History, even scientific history, is thus inevitably a Deutungs- 
versuch [an attempt at interpretation], an effort by the thinking mind to 
bring a chaos of disconnected phenomena into a meaningful coherence by 
means of interpretation. It is an amateurish error to suppose that the cor- 
rectness of such attempts at interpretation must be subjected to verification 
against historical “reality”. Past reality is indeed dead; it speaks to us only 
through evidence preserved in fragments, and it consists of an altogether 
irreducible profusion of separate phenomena whose inner connections seem 
extraordinarily ambiguous. Writing history is not photography, as a modern 
English historian has rightly said,* but rather is comparable to the creative 
activity of a painter, who only creates a picture by joining together separate 
strokes into a whole. If the choice of the separate strokes lies with his 
subjective evaluation, all the more so does the interpretation of their inner 
connection; and it is clear that the rdle of this subjective factor becomes 
greater the more extensive are the connections he seeks to portray, the finer 
and more intricate is the texture of human reflections, decisions, and relations 
into which he seeks to penetrate.’ Historical pictures are not copies of past 
reality but a creative fashioning of an extremely diffuse substance which at 
first appears formless. 

But if the subjectivity of the historian plays so decisive a réle, how can 
we distinguish the scientific historian’s activity from that of the writer who 


4 L. B. Namier, op. cit., 8. 
5 The more comprehensive are the causal connections which are required, the more 
uncertain and provisional will be their interpretation. Only partial causes and causal con- 
nections can be certainly and clearly interpreted (as, e.g. the “prehistory of the first 
world war” or the “decline and fall of the Weimar Republic”). Only these can be, 
strictly speaking, “scientifically investigated”. Whoever asks for “the meaning of world 
history” invites pure speculation, which may well correspond to an undeniable need of 
the human spirit but which has nothing whatever to do with “the science of history” 
(in any comprehensible sense of the phrase). At most it has to do with a theology of 
history, and a highly questionable one at that: for the ultimate meaning of earthly 
events is, for us, God’s secret, and will ever remain so. 
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makes historical conjectures or from that of the historical novelist? Can 
there be any question here of the “objective” apprehension of truth at all? 
Now I think the answer can be given very simply: the work of any historian 
who is to be taken seriously is scientific by virtue of his adherence to the 


_conviction that what at first seems formless is in the last analysis not 


fortuitously formles but rather conceals an objectively true form. What at 
first seems meaningless finally yields a meaning when it is properly under- 
stood. It is only a question of reconstructing the original structure of a 
whole out of the fragments remaining, as perhaps the archaeologist, groping 
and testing, puts together again a shattered ancient statue from its fragments. 
Even if only one single piece does not fit into the constructed pattern— 
perhaps some document which cannot be explained away—the scholarly 
historian must be ready without further ado to make an appropriate correc- 
tion in the historical picture he has constructed. It is precisely this un- 
conditional willingness, unhindered by prejudice and bias, and the tireless, 
rigorous critical work on the historical sources which follows from it which 
makes up a very essential part of his “objectivity”, his scientific quality. This 
willingness by no means insures him against errors—against one-sidedness 
in formulating questions and in drawing inferences, against incompleteness of 
observations, defects in his psychological understanding, least of all against 
the unconscious interference of prejudices and of the biases of his time. It 
is just for this reason that history must always be revised, always rewritten, 
in contrast to the natural sciences, where there is a steadily progressive 
building up of permanently valid results. But nevertheless, the history of the 
historical sciences in general by no means displays a picture of chaos, with 
one error succeeding another. The continuing honest labors of historians in 
search of historical truth slowly builds up a firm stock of assured results—in 
fact, not only a foundation of undoubted historical facts but also eventually 
a core of assured interpretations of a higher order. Certain wrong inter- 
pretations (e.g. of the creations of classical Hellenic culture, of the essence 
of the German reformation, or of the causes of the French revolution) have 
been discarded once and for all. And no doubt this whole process is con- 
tinually refining and deepening our understanding of the structure of events. 

But admittedly this process of clarification and consolidation of historical 
knowledge advances exceedingly slowly, with endless debates and many 
reverses. And so at the end of this general consideration one will impatiently 
ask what practical contribution this kind of uncertain knowledge (which such 
a clever man as Paul Valéry basically distrusted) can make to resolving the 
troubles of our time. We would in fact be well advised to maintain no 
illusions about it. A contemplative mode of thought like the historian’s, 
aiming at retrospective understanding and cautious judgment, seems neither 
adapted to penetrating the deep darkness of the future nor useful in those 
bold schemes and ventures without which high politics would simply not take 
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place. Not without justice has the historian been called a prophet facing 
backwards who, as it were, advances backwards into the future. Never- 
theless, it seems to me that our considerations show that even the strictest 
historical science, intent on objectivity, can be useful to the present, and 
further show just why it can. 

In the first place, it a fundamentally wrong notion, perhaps stemming 
from Nietzsche’s philosophy of life, that blind irrational assertiveness is 
indispensable to acting powerfully and succesfully; as if acting from blind 
passion promised better success than acting according to Moltke’s well-known 
motto, “first consider, then venture”. A most exact knowledge of facts, a 
dependable acquaintance with all circumstances, is a quite indispensable part 
of genuine statecraft. Only he who has understood, correctly understood, is 
able to respond rightly in his actions. But at bottom each contemporary 
situation can only be understood on the basis of its historical structure, that 
is, on the basis of the history of the development of its circumstances and 
institutions. Now the historical analysis of the structure of the present is of 
course not the only task of modern historical science (to restrict it so would 
lead to fatal stultification), but nevertheless it constitutes a very essential 
part of it. It certainly needs to be supplemented by the systematic comparative 
structural analyses of sociologists and economists, of cultural critics, histo- 
rians of ideas, and philosophers. Ranke himself cultivated so-called contem- 
porary history with particular zeal (even in a special historical and political 
journal) and devoted no less than 30 of his academic lectures (in 45 years) 
to this study.* Indeed, one can say that the more history applies itself to the 
“living past”, that is, the more it derives its questions (if not its answers) 
from vigorous participation in the present, the more lively and effective it 
will become. No political movement, in fact, is carried out without continual 
debate with the past; for history is none other than man’s self-consciousness 
of his descent and his nature—an indispensable function of all higher culture. 
Even the great revolutions invariably appeal to historical models and seek 
to justify themselves as “historical necessity”. 

It is precisely here that the practical task of scientific history begins. 
History is a very dangerous business, as just recently the Cambridge historian 
Herbert Butterfield has impressively argued;7 but the most dangerous is 
popularized history, which is reduced to congealed and dried-up formulas 
like plants which a botanist presses for his herbarium. Of course, history 


6 R. Vierhaus, “Rankes Verstandnis der neuesten Geschichte”, Archiv fiir Kultur- 
geschichte, 39 (1957), 81ff. The observations of F. Ernst, “Zeitgeschichte und Ge- 
schichtsschreibung”, Welt als Geschichte XVII (1957), 137-182, who thinks the interest 
in contemporary history in Germany to have been crippled since Ranke’s “scholarly 
history”, are thereby to be corrected or supplemented. 

7 Hz. Butterfield, History and Human Relations (London, 1951), 158ff. Cf. idem, Man 
on his Past. The Study of the History of Historical Scholarship (Cambridge, 1955) 
and Christianity and History (London, 1949). 
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cannot speak at all without considerable abridgement and simplification of 
past reality. But the scientific historian still stays always alert to the 
complexity of real life and takes pains to keep alive as much as at all 
possible of its abundant variety. On the other hand, the terribles simplifica- 
teurs, as Jacob Burckhardt called them, abridge and simplify the living 
historical image into mere catchwords. That concept of history of which 
everybody speaks and in which everyone believes comes not from learned 
works of history, which have to be detailed in order to be sound and valuable, 
but from the catchwords of the journalism and publicity of the day. This 
process is usually a rapid one. The scientific historian, who needs much 
time to collect and test his sources, and who perhaps must also first free 
himself painfully from prejudices, invariably comes too late with his insights; 
if he contradicts the public view he is unwillingly heard and seldom with 
much effect. Thus throughout the world public opinion is to a frightening 
extent determined by half-true, distorted, or wholly legendary historical 
ideas; and it cannot be imagined what political damage has resulted. Only a 
few examples, which could be multiplied at will, need be given: 

The apostles of freedom of the great French revolution appealed to 
classical Roman, English, and American models which they all completely 
misunderstood: they transplanted ideals of the American revolution to a 
society of completely different historical structure; they wrought destruction 
which in France has never been repaired and whose fatal consequences did 
not take full effect until the totalitarian revolutions of our century. The 
shock of these events gave Paris the reputation of a witches’ cauldron; the 
French nation was seen as the hereditary enemy of European peace and as 
the eternal aggressor—just like Germany since 1914/18: both times with 
extremely serious consequences for European politics. During the revolution, 
the Galliervolk were regarded in Germany as a sort of scum of humanity 
and in the following decades until 1871 as the hereditary enemy, always 
lusting for battle, whose “insolence” merited stern chastisement by the Ger- 
man sword. This notion completely mistook the true position of the French 
nation after the tremendous exhaustion of the Napoleonic era and, despite 
Bismark’s statesmanlike prudence, still exercised a baneful influence even on 
the conclusion of peace in 1871. On the other hand, after the success of 
1870/71, the rest of the world ascribed to us Germans the hereditary vice of 
an exceedingly dangerous militarism and imperialism, and it cannot be 
imagined what harm this cliché has done in world politics. A particularly 
important part of my life’s literary work today is concerned with the effort 
to destroy this cliché, to discriminate between just and unjust accusations, 
and to restore to order a thoroughly distorted historical idea. My work on 
“Carl Goerdeler and the German Resistance Movement” and my different 
studies of the origin of the one-party state in Europe are also directed toward 
a similar goal. Without such efforts of scientific history I do not see how 
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the indescribable confusion of political concepts and in particular the grave 
bewilderment of our national self-consciousness (first through its inordinate 
excess, then through its wretched collapse) can ever be healed. That efforts 
of this sort need not be utterly futile has been demonstrated by the notable 
success of German research on the causes of the war of 1914. _ 

But scientific history can be helpful only when it deals with studies of 
contemporary history precisely as it corresponds to its nature (as already 
discussed). It must seek first of all to understand and discriminate, to find 
out the true facts of the case from among the often so confusing mass of 
traditions by means of critical examination; * and in its strictly factual inter- 
pretation of connections it must moreover refuse to be misled by any kind 
of prejudice or political bias—even by prejudices of patriotic interest. That 
is extremely difficult, for even the scientific historian takes a most active part 
in the experiences and intellectual currents of his time. Success is therefore 
by no means sure. But only the recognition of bare, full, sober reality is 
really helpful—no matter how painful for the spectator. Moral or national 
pathos can make a deep impression for the moment; but its effect does not 
persist. Indeed, pathos creates only illusions if it has no sound factual basis. 

This by no means implies resignation to personal points of view and in 
no way constitutes “cowardly neutrality”. 

Why should clear, sober insight into the historical facts of a case hinder 
us from taking a position on it—political or even moral? To understand all 
is by no means to sanction or to condone all—in life any more than in 
history. I by no means abstain from holding a man politically or morally 
responsible for his deeds if I have fully understood his motives and his 
position—on the contrary, only when I have fully understood him can I 
judge his responsibility.® 

And, on the other hand, only where I am intimately involved to the 


8 On the ostensible possibilities, advantages and disadvantages of the study of source 
materials in contemporary history, see e.g. H. Rothfels, “Zeitgeschichte als Aufgabe”, 
Vierteljahreshefte fiir Zeitgeschichte, I (1953), 1-8; P. E. Schramm, “Probleme der 
neueren und neuesten Geschichte”, Deutsche Universitdts-Zeitung, XI/11 (1952), 6-8; 
E. L. Woodward, “Contemporary History. Its Validity”, address reported in American 
Historical Review, LVII (1952), 802; P. Rassow, Der Historiker und seine Gegenwart 
(Munich, 1948). 

® Formulated quite correctly, in my opinion, by R. Wittram, Das Interesse an der 
Geschichte (G6ttingen, 1958), 26: “[History’s] demand for truth includes the demand 
for justification.” And pp. 77f.: “History cannot be thought of and contemplated 
without coming up against moral instances and decisions [in the past].” “The historian 
finds an adequate relationship to the decisions of men in the past only in so far as he 
himself decides... It is denied to him to press the pursuit of insight, which is his 
task, so far as to abdicate his own moral capacity for making distinctions.” If against 
this the objection were raised that “modern historicism” has “historicized” and thereby 
relativized all “value judgments”, thus making them uncertain, then I should maintain 
that here a responsibility has been laid upon “historicism” for which it is, in truth, not 
responsible. On this point, see the “Note on the Problem of Historicism” at the end 
of the present article. 
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utmost in the reliving of alien experiences and events, where I am directly 
concerned with history—thai is, where I am challenged to take a position of 
my own—only there can genuine understanding prevail. For this reason, an 
historical presentation that eschews taking any position and limits itself to a 
bare recital of documents is very imperfect; for without taking a clear posi- 
tion, without distributing light and shade, no historical picture at all can be 
so fashioned as to seem lifelike to the viewer’s eye.'° But if we ask what 
historical science can contribute toward coping with the needs of our time, 
the answer can only be that it will teach us to see reality more clearly, that 
it will help to disseminate a dispassionate understanding: taking positions 
and making decisions are primarily the concern of the actors, not of the 
spectators. The historian’s gaze is directed toward the past; that of the actor, 
necessarily toward the future. But the future always lies in a haze, and 
acting is therefore always a risk which overreaches scientific understanding. 

It has indeed been supposed that a combination of historical and socio- 
logical considerations, like that sought by the modern “science of politics”, 
might be in a position to penetrate even the darkness of the future far enough 
to set up goals for political actions. Supporting itself on a very comprehensive 
structural analysis of the present which unites in a great synthesis all con- 
ceivable factors in the political process, from the socio-economic preconditions 
to the intellectual and religious motives and “norms”, this science claims to 
be equipped to predict not indeed what will happen but what should happen, 
thus what is “right” and at the same time possible. It shall seek to serve 
statecraft by systematic “deliberations for political decision”, it shall facilitate 
a “considered leap into the not entirely veiled future”; and it shall give state- 
craft optimum insight, consonant with circumstances, into “predictable 
patterns”.11 How fortunate the world would be if science could in this way 


10 Jt is even possible to find Ranke’s masterful art of presentation at times much too 
colorless in its genteel (and cautious) reserve. The cause of this is not, however, 
that he remains an inwardly disinterested spectator of world history, nor it it simply 
a matter of his romantic and conservative veneration of the state (on this see P. Geyl, 
“Ranke in the Light of the Catastrophe” in Debates with Historians, New York, 1958). 
It is due rather to his ultimately optimistic view of the world, stemming from the 
enlightened theology of his youth; this view inclines rather toward a harmonious 
presentation than to a deep sense of shock at mankind’s abysses, and to weakened 
rather than to overstressed contrasts. In my opinion, H. Freyer, Weltgeschichte 
Europas (Wiesbaden, 1948), I, 109ff., goes much too far when, in taking over Graf 
Yorck’s criticism of Ranke’s all too “optical” point of view, he denies at least indirectly 
the authentic and vivid re-experiencing of historical reality which it affords. It is 
totally incomprehensible to me how Freyer brings himself to reproach a Ranke by 
saying that history is what happens and not a gallery of “figures” for pious contem- 
plation. Surely it is directly contrary to Rankean tradition when certain modern 
academic trends veer toward a neglect of the dramatic element in world history and 
concentrate ever more exclusively on the structural analysis of cultural phenomena, 
epochs, and figures. 

11 Arnold Bergstrasser, “Wissenschaftliche Politik und Zeitgeschichte”, Vierteljahres- 
hefte fiir Zeitgeschichte, VI (1958), sees the uniqueness of a “scientific political theory” 
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facilitate the difficult affairs of statesmen! No one will deny that it ought 
earnestly to endeavor, by illuminating reality, to extend “the sphere of 
certainty” and to “delimit” that of chance. But to what extent can political 
life be rationally understood and organized at all? 

Let us take a practical example. One of the severest crises in Prussian 
history was that of 1811. The defeated Prussian monarchy, its territorial 
holdings severely mutilated, was faced with the question: should it condescend 
to a military alliance with France, as Napoleon demanded, against the Russian 
Czar, its only friend and military ally in 1806, and thus, if the emperor won, 
gamble away forever its historic réle and face a worthless future as a helpless 
vassal state; or should it stand up against the overlord of half of Europe and 
thereby draw down upon itself certain annihilation? This question so tor- 
mented the politicians and soldiers of that time that many of the best officers 
deserted their fatherland and went over to the Russian camp and that a 
Gneisnau resigned his offices and fled to England. In this desperate situation, 
where one decision as much as the other seemed to lead to ruin, could 
political science have offered any safe advice? Can it give us such advice 
today in the fiendish question of atomic armaments, in which, similarly, any 
decision may prove fatal? 

It seems to me that the historical life shows man again and again entangled 
in the web of fate from which he can in no way free himself and always faced 
with riddles about the future for which there is no rational answer. He who 
acts in politics, who has to make political decisions, must have the courage 
at times to forgo provable correctness. Not in science, but in life itself, in 
living history, has he to justify his decisions, and in each decision must take 
into account the danger of error. But the historian who ventures to give 
direct advice for action based on his personal attitude toward determined 
events of the past and present is always in danger of becoming untrue to his 
proper task. 

His proper task (as we have already seen above) consists essentially in 
setting out clearly the unique, unrepeatable particularity of each historical 
phenomenon and in making it understandable as such. But there is no 
greater temptation for the spectator of the past—even for the professional 
historian—than to overlook this particularity, to overrate the similarity of 


in that, unlike sociology, economics, constitutional theory, international law, and 
contemporary history, it keeps its eye steadily fixed on what may come, not on 
contemporary reality as such. He expressly recognizes (in well thought-out formula- 
tions) that every political resolution ultimately contains a risk and that “political affairs 
in the proper sense” are of a “creative nature”. However, what is in no way discussed 
is the basically irrational structure of political activity, in which passions are custom- 
arily far stronger they all “norms” of reason, religious convictions and traditions, and, 
indeed, of soberly weighed utility; undiscussed is also the ultimately insoluble entan- 
glement of the human will in fatal bonds, uncontrollable and often demonic powers, 
and unpredictable accidents. 
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earlier circumstances and events to those of the present, and in this way to 
want to make experiences of the past directly fruitful for the present. The 
hope of being able to learn something from historical experience is too 
natural ever to be repressible; it is even the real motivation for the fact that 
each age is so much and so intensively concerned with its past. Now Hegel, 
to be sure, thought that the only thing one could learn from history is that 
one can learn nothing from it and that no man has ever learned anything 
from it. But in my view that is true only in the sense that there is to be 
found in history no recipe at all for practical action. On the other hand, not 
absolutely everything is in continual change; certain natural conditions, which 
play a part in determining historical life—especially geographical conditions, 
but also certain basic patterns of political technique and of human psychology 
and certain typical structures of social group-formation—remain permanently, 
or at least obtain for a very long time. In them I see the most rewarding 
area of research for so-called political science (better: science of politics).'? 
The invariance of outward circumstances implies that certain experiences of 
human collective life also can be repeated. We could have and should have 
learned from the experiences of the first world war that even because of our 
geographical location narrow bounds are set to the extension of our political 
power. The experiences with the restoration in France after 1815 taught 
that a forcibly expelled monarchy can only with great difficulty gain ground 
again in the public opinion of the country. From the dismal experiences of 
the Weimar Republic we have learned, quite consciously and so far not 
without success, to set up our parliamentary government more stably and to 
put certain hinderances in the way of the rise of splinter parties. The revo- 
lutionary events in France (1792), Russia (1917), Italy (1922) and Germany 
(1933) seem to indicate that in times of severe external disturbance of 
political authority, mass democracy can very easily be transformed into the 
radical dictatorship of an individual. But even this sentence ought not to be 
uttered without reservation nor to be understood in the sense that it would 
indicate more than a possibility, for whose realization a whole series of 
preconditions must come together. In general, such innumerable factors act 
together in history, calculable and incalculable—nature and human will, 


12 ©. F. Anderle, op. cit., tries to obtain the beginning of a “synoptic” and “general- 
izing” consideration of history by insight into the similarities of certain typical 
historical processes; at the same time he tries to develop a new discipline of “theoretical 
history” out of such considerations which, however, remains unclear in its essence and 
does not become clearer by appeal to certain involuted theories of J. Romein. Another 
essay by Anderle, “Das Intregrationsproblem in der Geschichtswissenschaft”, Schweizer 
Beitrége zur allgemeinen Geschichte, XV (1957), 209-248, completely omits any con- 
sideration of type-concepts and attempts instead to achieve an “integration” of historical 
concepts only through the application of “totality-theory considerations.” All these 
very complicated efforts strike me as fruitless as long as they move in the sphere of 
abstract theory and do not make themselves credible by attempts to solve historical 
problems. 
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reason and blind chance, understanding and blind passion—that nothing can 
be predicted with certainty, and that the whole, even by the historian or 
political scientist, can never be surveyed quite adequately. Politicians who 
try to work according to old prescriptions (like Biilow, for example, who 
occasionally took as models diplomatic documents of the time of Bismark) 
as a rule come to grief. It is quite incredible what consequences the rigid 
adherence of the military to the so-called “experiences” of earlier wars 
against all innovations in armament technology has had in pointless bloodshed 
and in tactical and strategic mistakes in both world wars. There is a kind of 
historical thought and teaching that only makes the mind rigid rather than 
quick and elastic. Everyone knows how much the rigid and stubborn ad- 
herence of French diplomacy to antiquated concepts of hegemony in the 
twenties of our century contributed to preventing a reasonable reordering of 
Europe. Also well-known is the naivety with which many people in America 
believe that a united Europe must come about just as easily as once did 
the union of England’s thirteen American colonies and that their democratic 
institutions can without further ado be carried over to the colored colonial 
peoples of all the world and operate just as wholesomely as in America. In 
this way, history can plainly narrow the width of the political horizon. But 
the task of the historian is not to narrow but to widen and to enrich man’s 
thought. It is therefore a very urgent task for scientific history—and one 
quite proper to it—to recognize and set forth what differentiates the present 
from the past. Great caution must be used in stressing analogies. 

This holds especially for our time. In the nineteenth century history did 
not possess so great a public importance, since life, at that time, was in a 
relatively calm, steady development. In historical thought the concept of 
“development” (which properly stemmed from biology) still played a central 
role, and the historian who justified historically (say) the national unfication 
movement could prophesy its eventual success with calm certainty. It was 
a favorite idea of the history of that time, and in particular of Ranke, that 
the “calm organic development” which Edmund Burke had extolled as a 
particular virtue of English constitutional history, had vastly greater merit 
than any forcible revolution or radical innovation in the French style.‘ 
Today, such political recipes (which certainly possess a kernel of truth) will 
obviously no longer suffice to order our world, now so chaotic. Twice in 
rapid succession we have undergone such colossal earthquakes that an entirely 


13 Ranke’s efforts with the history of his own time are, as a consequence of this 
“organological” thinking, not free from a harmonizing tendency: he sees clearly 
enough the continuing rise of democratic—i. e., ultimately revolutionary—powers, 
which are alien and sinister to him, but quiets his fears in ever new starts (after 1830, 
after 1848, after 1871) by the conviction that the danger is by now exorcised. The 
victory of the Prussian-German monarchy over France in 1870-1871 seemed to him 
the final defeat of the revolution of 1789 and a triumph of the principle of historical 
continuity. Cf. R. Vierhaus, op cit. 
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new world has arisen, and no one who lives in nineteenth-century categories 
of thought knows what is what in this shattered present. “Historical devel- 
opments” can be foreseen to a certain degree. What our generation has 
experienced no one could have foreseen: it was not only wholly novel, but 
very many times completely unexpected. The results were the insidious 
misinterpretations that have severely shaken public confidence in history and 
(particularly in America) in “political science”. 

Such important historians as Hans Delbriick and Otto Hintze assured us 
in 1913, at the jubilee of Kaiser Wilhelm II, that the constitutional monarchy 
of the German Reich was by far the most secure against crisis of any con- 
stitutional system in Europe. They had no inkling how and why it would 
fail miserably in war and collapse five years later. In 1919, Friedrich 
Meinecke expected a great world empire of the Anglo-Saxons and foresaw 
nothing either of the dissolution of the British Empire, beginning even then, 
or of the future rise of Russia. It is quite unbelievable what German scholars, 
including considerable historians, published during the first world war in the 
way of misinterpretations of living history, fantastic dreams of glory, and 
false prophecies.‘ This proves strikingly that scholarly learning is in no way 
proof against blind misunderstanding of reality; that political passion, even 
the good intention not to let courage fail, very often obscures sober under- 
standing in times of severe crisis; and that the heavy mist which rests over all 
of the future is not to be penetrated even with eyes schooled in history. The 
Marburg historian, Ludwig Dehio, has recently upbraided German historians 
for failing to suspect, either before or after the first world war, how soon the 
balance-of-power system among the major European powers would collapse, 
a system in whose eternal continuance Ranke had taught them to believe; 
and that is would be replaced by a dualistic system of joint American and 
Russian world-hegemony.1* Now anyone who considers the by no means 
leading réle of the United States before 1914, its notable abstention from 
world politics after 1919, and the powerlessness of Russia in foreign politics 
before the time of Hitler, will perhaps find this reproof unjust. But Dehio’s 
criticism seems to me just in that before 1914 nearly all leading German 
historians simply transferred to the system of world powers Ranke’s op- 
timistic belief that the balance of European powers would always prevail 
over the hegemonistic striving for power of any individual great power; and 
in that they thus supported the struggle. of Wilhelmine Germany against 


14 On this see the (as yet unpublished) Freiburg dissertation of my student Klaus 
Schwabe, “Die deutschen Professoren und die politischen Grundfragen des ersten Welt- 
kriegs” (1958). 

15 LL. Dehio, Deutschland und die Weltpolitik im. 20. Jahrhundert (Vienna, 1955) [in 
English: Germany and World Politics in the 20th Century, translater by D. Pevsner 
(New York, 1959)] (six essays; note particularly “Ranke und der deutsche Imperia- 
lismus” and “Gedanken iiber die deutsche Sendung 1900-1918”); idem, Gleichgewicht 
oder Hegemonie (Krefeld, 1948). 
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England’s naval supremacy, a struggle as hopeless as it was perilous. At 
the same time, Herbert Butterfield criticized the historiography of his country 
for seeing—in blind subservience to official policy—the European balance 
since about 1906 as threatened from only one side, by Germany; and, aided 
by this conception of history, underestimating the Russian danger—until it 
was too late.‘* One sees from all this what perils and difficulties scientific 
history encounters as soon as it approaches the immediate present with its 
interpretations of broad historical patterns. It goes for the historian exactly 
as for other contemporaries: much remains hidden from our eyes that will 
be revealed only to posterity, and thus misinterpretations can be avoided in 
the realm of history no more than in the realm of politics. Even the enormous 
haste with which today, in the time of mass democracy and Americanism, 
state secrets and official documents are released to the public gives us no 
guarantee of sure understanding of reality. For without a certain distance 
in time it is impossible to comprehend the entirety of great historical 
processes. 

With justice Fritz Wagner had recently pointed out that certain points at 
issue in contemporary history (e.g., the controversy surrounding the catas- 
trophe of Pearl Harbor), despite a frankly colossal flow of published docu- 
ments and evidence, come to no satisfactory solution because those working 
with them will not lift their gaze above the horizon of the most recent 
history.17 One can say the same of many products of the most recent German 
historiography, and I admit that it severely troubles me to see how many 
representatives of the latest generation believe today that they can acquire 
with studies of contemporary history alone the sureness and maturity of 
judgment and the broad, comprehensive vision without which fruitful his- 
torical studies cannot succeed. In truth, despite the twofold radical change 
since 1918, the phenomena of the present can only be made understandable 
in the context of a prehistory that reaches far back. 

The comprehension of the historical processes of our time is, furthermore, 
made far more difficult by the endless enlargement of the theater of world 
history. The universalism of Rankean historiography was essentially confined 
to Europe. Today, besides the American nations, the far-east Asian and the 
Indian peoples and even a quickly-growing number of young African nations 
and states have become extremely active participants in power politics, and 
the Arab world forms a focus of world-political interest. I openly confess 
that my head begins to spin when I reflect how future world history would 
have to be begun in order to do justice to all these alien cultures and nations 
in their historical individuality—apart from the sheer immeasurable linguistic 


16 H. Butterfield, “Official History”, in History and Human Relations (London, 1951), 
213ff. 

17 F, Wagner, “Geschichte und Zeitgeschichte”, Historische Zeitschrift, 183 (1957), 
303-326. 
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and technical difficulties. A complete change in the academic organization 
of historical research would be necessary, and the universities would perhaps 
hardly suffice alone. But if I look about in the world’s historical literature 
today, I find very scant beginnings toward such a change. Some American, 
English, and, recently, German institutes for foreign research and “Inter- 
national Relations” study the political events of the world in a makeshift 
way. Arnold Toynbee’s giant picture of universal history is an extremely 
imposing exception, but just as little as the work of Oswald Spengler is it a 
reliable representation of alien cultures; rather, it is generally recognized 
today as a theology of history, as ingenious as it is absurd. Besides, scholars 
have long since ceased to pursue universal history individually, as Ranke 
could still venture to do. It still exists in practice only as the collective work 
of innumerable specialists; but collective work can never lead to a unified 
image of the whole. The universality of historical perception, which to us 
seems such an essential characteristic of objective understanding of truth, is 
thus seriously threatened. The great mass of historical writing in all countries 
concerns itself bravely with particular individual questions or elegant “syn- 
theses” of the results of other people’s research; it possesses for the most part 
a horizon limited accordingly, and it generally does not concern itself unduly 
with solving the problems of our time, especially the political. Indeed, in 
large parts of the world a kind of surfeit of political history is widely felt. 
Now it is quite true that thanks to the diligent research work of innumerable 
historians, large parts of political history, especially the more ancient epochs, 
have been set out so clearly that among the naked facts (the French call it 
histoire des faits) only nuances of more or less slight significance remain for 
closer examination. But instead of exploring political history in its un- 
endingly varied, complex, and interesting relations with economic and social 
life on the one hand and with the phenomena of intellectual life on the other, 
one often turns quite away from the political questions. Especially in France, 
which since 1789 has gone through so many political disappointments and 
disillusionments, there is evidently a great distaste for politics, especially in 
the younger generation. With all the greater zeal one turns toward economic 
history, and then (even unintentionally) one drifts into the sphere of Marxist 
historical doctrine, that is, into the basically false notion that economic 
relationships and needs form the problem of life which at bottom motivates 
even the political world. This displacement of historical interests is already 
so widespread today that it is becoming rather hard for us, in preparing 
international historical congresses, to extend sufficient recognition to political 
history as well as to economic history. 

These are observations that do not sound very hopeful, and the various 
examples of misinterpretations of the most recent history that I have cited 
above are frankly not encouraging. But it was still not the purpose of my 
exposition to extol my own science as the means of salvation for the problems 
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of the present. On the contrary: to me it is a matter of critical self-conscious- 
ness. Self-consciousness, rightly understood, is the precondition of every 
successful activity, even in the realm of science. 

The greater the difficulty, the more compelling is the appeal to our inter- 
vention. Men will never be able to do without historical consciousness, so 
long as they aspire to rise up from the low plane of mere instinct to genuine 
civilization. Since they simply cannot do without it, we need not be alarmed 
about the future of scientific history. Today, one speaks far too much of a 
“disgust with history” or of the “farewell of history”. This makes litte impres- 
sion on me. Most of that by far is the mere rhetoric of the literary writer. 
Naturally, it is hard to restore contact with the past after the terrible breach 
of 1933-1945 and to escape again from the mood of catastrophe. But it 
must be accomplished, and in the end it will be. New tasks will in the long 
run awaken new strengths. Admittedly, scientific life needs much time to 
devclop—and much peace and quiet. It is no wonder that in the storms of 
two world wars political history has suffered much harm, and that in the 
semi-darkness of a continued cold war it finds its way only with difficulty. 


A Note on the Problem of Historicism: *8 


It has become widely customary to deny that “scientific” history can take a 
clear postion on historical events and personalities by appeal to the fact that 
“modern historicism” has relativized all historical “values” by showing that 
at any given time they are time-conditioned and therefore valid only relatively. 
Now it is a basic fact of all human existence that in our mental decisions 
we are, in a paradoxical way, simultaneously free and bound—that is, bound 
by innumerable presuppositions and conditions of our temporal existence. 
That we are thus bound, however, does not in the slightest alter our respon- 
sibility or the “value-significance” of our deeds or our intellectual creations. 
But still, what holds for our time holds also for the past. It is thus a mis- 
understanding to suppose that historical “values” can as such be “relativized” 
by historical consideration. Though certainly modern literature often reveals 
an emergent unsureness in moral perception and judgment, this fact is not a 
consequence of historical thinking and scholarship but quite generally of the 
loosening or atrophy of traditional ties, especially the religious, which is 
related to the great process of the rationalization of modern life. The histo- 
rian who, in order to judge correctly, tries to understand the decisions of 
historical personalities in terms of the moral views of their own times, sees 
consequently not less but more clearly than cthers what is to be judged as 
good or bad, great or wretched. No historicism was needed to discover that 


18 Cf. footnote 9 above. 
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there exists a considerable mutability in moral views: that, for example, we 
today think differently about slavery than did Graeco-Roman antiquity and 
differently from the middle ages about heresy-hunting, the nature of marriage, 
and the status of women. But these changes in no way alter the fact that 
in all ages man has considered himself as a being dealing with and responsible 
for morals and that he can only be understood as such a being. What do 
change are the notions of the correct realization of the moral principle in 
the time-bound reality of social life, not the principle as such. Moreover, it 
seems to me that the complaiat which has become customary since Dilthey 
and Troeltsch about the “corrosive poison of all relativizing historicism” 
(Meinecke) is no longer apropriate today. It arose, if I understand it correctly, 
out of the distressing condition, on the one hand, of a philosophy which had 
lost the power to philosophize in a really systematic fashion when contem- 
plating historical systems of thought; and, on the other, of a theology which 
saw the claim to the absolute truth of its oldest evidences of faith threatened 
by the history of religion. Systematic theology and philosophy today, in the 
era of “existentialism”, seem to be long past the shock which arose from 
that condition. It is true that there belongs to the philosophic fashion of the 


_ day a radical disavowal of “eternal truths” (which in a certain sense far 


surpasses Dilthey’s historical relativism) and a notion of the “historicity” of 
human decisions which virtually obstructs the approach to what the historian 
understands by “history”. The earlier overvaluation of historical erudition, 


_ which made history appear as an “absolute value” (K. Léwith) in the eyes 


of Dilthey and Troeltsch, seems today, in a radical change of front, to have 
yielded to an anti-historicism. The latter fails to recognize the indispensability 
of historical consideration to making concrete the practical decisions of life, 
and it cannot throw much light on the enduring validity—supra-temporal 
and threatened by no “historicism”—of the great creations of culture. 


Freiburg University 
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TRUTH AND OPINION: HISTORICAL Essays. By C. V. Wedgwood. London: 
Collins, 1960. Pp. 240. 


The enlightened reader of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries had a 
cultivated taste for the literary essay as well as for the extended book. This 
appetite was widened but not necessarily improved by the Victorian increase 
in periodicals and in lectures, both academic and public. It was this pattern 
of haut vulgarisation which enabled the historical giants of the late nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries to advertise, to a public already morally 
convinced by its material prosperity and political maturity, that history was 
indeed a tale, albeit a scientific and objective one, of inevitable progress. 
The taste, the pattern, and the conviction have all witnessed alteration, and 
the dogma of history in our time is neither as clear nor as comforting as it 
was once wont to be. 

The first World War inevitably shattered the illusion created by nationalist 
historians that all was scientific, inevitably progressive, and clinically objec- 
tive. But the conflict now was not solely with the old canon of history; 
indeed, equally significant was the reaction to the post-war fashion of ill- 
boding philosophies of history: Russian prophecies of economic determinism 
and inevitable class-conflict, Italian sociology of elites in pseudo-scientific 
garb, and German visions of western doom in pseudo-poetic metaphor. If 
the new gospels were, at least for the immediate term, shorn of comfort, they 
nevertheless retained the historian’s stock-in-trade that patterns of meaning 
were ascertainable—not only for the past and present but the future as well. 
Science remained, but its outward mask was no longer optimistic. 

It was the English liberal imagination which most heavily bore the burden 
of disillusionment with recent doctrinal developments in history and philos- 
ophy. On the eve of the first World War, G. M. Trevelyan in his Clio, a 
Muse and Other Essays had simultaneously repudiated J. B. Bury’s dictum 
that “history was a science, neither more nor less” and the heavy-handed 
selfdeluding pretentions of German historians to scientific objectivity—and 
dullness. For Trevelyan, history was both a science and an art—or it was 
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nothing. He had little difficulty in demonstrating that it was not solely a 
science: “History cannot... deduce causal laws of general application.” 
“History is not a scientific deduction but an imaginative guess at the most 
likely generalization.” Imagination and emotion were essential, if not basic, 
in the historian’s method. If the historian had to generalize, he ought to do 
it modestly and certainly should not call it “science”; “and he should not 
regard it as the first duty, which is to tell the story...” The foundation upon 
which both author and audience had raised their edifice of “scientific history” 
was found to rest on quicksand, for Trevelyan concluded that “there is no 
‘verdict of history’ other than the private opinion of the individual”. 

Where some had put “science”, Trevelyan would place literature. “The tale 
of the thing done...” was no less important than research and point of 
view. The first duty indeed was “to tell the story”; and for Trevelyan “the 
art of history remains always the art of narrative... that is the beu rock”. 
For himself he preferred an older era when “history was part of our national 
literature” and played a large and influential role in the education of the 
public. And writing in 1913 he hailed the possibilities of a new development, 
“a reconciling process”, “a synthesis of the scientific to the literary view of 
history”. To hasten its arrival he offered a definition of history as “not 
merely the Accumulation and Interpretation of facts, but also the Exposition 
of these facts and opinions in their full emotional and intellectual value to a 
wide public by the difficult art of literature”. 

Gibbon, “the perfect genius of Gibbon”, was of course the chief exemplar 
of Trevelyan’s ideal. A generation later the same animus, spirit, and in- 
fluence moved G. M. Young to comment on the nature of history. In 1936 
he re-published an expanded version of an essay which had first appeared 
two years earlier. Victorian England: Portrait of An Age was a brilliant 
attempt to uncover and to understand the spirit of nineteenth-century Eng- 
land. Gibbonesque irony, startling juxtapositions, imaginative correlations— 
all conspire to illuminate the great panoply of what Trevelyan had referred 
to as the “full emotional and intellectual value” of an era whose ideals were 
transfigured by its interests and fears. Where Gibbon had seen the decline 
and fall of the Roman Empire in ‘the triumph of barbarism and religion’, 
Young saw the failure of Evangelicalism in the triumph of industry and 
empire. While for some tastes the book may be excessively mannered to the 
point of the enigmatic, there are others for whom it was the perfect gem of 
historical and literary composition. 

The enlarged work concludes with a modest revelation of historical faith: 


Philosophies of History are many, and all of them are wrecked on the truth that 
in the career of mankind the illuminated passages are so brief, so infrequent, and 
still for the most part so imperfectly known, that we have not the materials for 
a valid induction. Of historic method, indeed, nothing wiser has ever been said 
than a word which will be found in Gibbon’s youthful Essay on the Study of 
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Literature. Facts, the young sage instructs us, are of three kinds: those which 
prove nothing beyond themselves, those which serve to illustrate a character or 
explain a motive, and those which dominate the system and move its springs. But 
if we ask what this system is, which provides our canon of valuation, I do not 
believe we can yet go further than to say, it is the picture as the individual 
observer sees it. 


The willingness to assume individual responsibility was of course a moral 
virtue as well as intellectual honesty. To do otherwise was to abdicate to 
those alien, i.e. Teutonic, influences on which Trevelyan had earlier pinned 
a large part of the responsibility for “scientific history”. For, as Young 
continued: 


If we trespass across this boundary, we may find ourselves insensibly succumbing 
to one of the most insidious vices of the human mind: what the Germans in their 
terse and sparkling way call the hypostatization of methodological categories, or 
the habit of treating a mental convenience as if it were an objective thing... to 
impose an Interpretation of History on history is, to my mind, to fall into the 
error, or to commit the presumption, of saying that all Virgins must look like 
Piero’s. ... 


A realistic appraisal of the true limits of knowledge left no alternative but 
to fix firmly the boundaries, between fact and fiction, between knowledge and 
speculation. Constructs of the intellect which ignored the difference between 
induction on the one side and reflection and sensation on the other were 
merely fraudulent submissions to the intoxication of rationality. Empiricism, 
however, was intellectual integrity and, when coupled with the ethics of 
individual responsibility, was morally superior in its avoidance of deception 
and self-deception. 

In the year that G. M. Young published the first edition of his essay, 
H. A. L. Fisher re-issued in one volume a revised and enlarged version of 
his work, emphatically entitled A History of Europe, which in its first mani- 
festation had assumed the appearance of what Young’s Victorians familiarly 
referred to as a “three-decker”. In the preface to volume one, Fisher noted 
that this story begins with neolithic man and concludes with Hitler. In 
between these limits he recorded that it had been his pleasure to recall to 
memory “some prospects flattering to human pride.” While he fondly and 
succinctly catalogued these highlights, he also reluctantly admitted that 


One intellectual excitement has, however, been denied me. Men wiser and more 
learned than I have discerned in history a plot, a rhythm, a predetermined pattern. 
These harmonies are concealed from me. I can see only one emergency following 
upon another as wave follows wave, only one great fact with respect to which, 
since it is unique, there can be no generalizations, only one safe rule for the 
historian: that he should recognize in the development of human destinies the play 
of the contingent and the unforeseen. This is not a doctrine of cynicism and 
despair. The fact of progress is written plain and large on the page of history; 
but progress is not a law of nature. The ground gained by one generation may be 
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lost by the next. The thoughts of men may flow into the channels which lead to 
disaster and barbarism. 

Trevelyan, Young and Fisher—and behind each, his Gibbon—may fairly be 
regarded as the inspirers of the point of view which Miss Wedgwood has 
embraced as her doctrine of history. The same suspicion of claims to 
scientific accuracy, the same repudiation of rationality, the denial of patterns 
of regularity—in short, the rejection of all that is involved in the dominance 
of philosophical abstraction in historical meaning—are reflected in the 
views which she outlines in Truth and Opinion. The positives as well as the 
negatives are shared: the admiration for Gibbon, for narrative, for history 
as literature, for the concrete, the emotional, the real—in brief, all that 
constitutes the literary-empiric charater of English historical writing are 
here continued and strengthened. But the true significance of Miss Wedg- 
wood’s slender volume rests not in her identification with, and continuation 
of, this point of view; it lies rather in the effort which she makes to establish 
a foundation for this outlook that goes beyond the vagaries of emotional 
identification with the great figures of this school of history. 

Before an attempt is made to understand and assess Miss Wedgwood’s 
historical outlook, it will be instructive to note her previous statements on 
this problem. The first volume of what may well be her master-piece, The 
King’s Peace, 1637-1641, appeared in 1955 bearing, interestingly enough, a 
dedication to George Macaulay Trevelyan. The opening sentence of her 
Introduction states that the work is “a narrative history”. However, it is 
noted that “the story is not simple”, and “we are still so much involved with 
this conflict that passion and propaganda colour all that has been written 
about it. It is not yet an academic study which we can approach with 
scientific indifference...” In general, she asserts, “this book is intended as 
a straightforward and chronological narrative. I have preferred to describe 
events as far as possible in the order in which they happened... only a 
resolute insistence on chronology can make the immediate pressures and 
confusions which acted on. contemporaries clear to the modern reader.” 

But before undertaking to clarify the past, it is first necessary to explain 
by the light of the present remains, beclouded and of no avail in her task. 
Not for her the usual and conflicting perspectives of “Churchman and 
Dissenter, Whig and Tory, Liberal and Marxist, utilitarian and romantic”. 
Insofar as the dogmatists of intellect, interests, and emotions are concerned, 
“none can see the whole and undivided truth.” As for the alleged scientific 
historians, she does not deny that it is “legitimate... to pierce the surface 
and bring to light motives and influences not known at the time...” But 
fer herself she feels that the dangers of this method are not sufficiently 
guarded against, for “...the application of modern methods of research, 
together with modern knowledge and prejudice, can make the past merely 
the subject of our own analytical ingenuity or our own illusions”. Thus the 
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retrospective advantage of the scientific historian introduces into our knowl- 
edge of the past an element of distortion which only differs in kind from 
that of the avowed partisan. 

The illusionary methodologies of bias and of distortion being thus dis- 
missed, Miss Wedgwood turns to sketching out her own special method. She 
notes that her book does not attempt to examine underlying causes, but 
rather “to give full importance and value to the admitted motives and the 
illusions of the men of the seventeenth century. I have sought to restore their 
immediacy of experience”. There are of course pitfalls to be avoided, of which 
the most fundamental is the unwarranted assumption that homo historicus 
was either well-informed or sound in judgment. But one advantage could 
neither be denied him nor shared by the modern historian: “he knew what 
he experienced in his mind and suffered in his flesh, and he knew what beliefs 
and what interests he admitted to be the motives of his action”. “On this 
level falsehood itself is a part of truth.” All this is a strong echo of G. M. 
Young’s assertion in Last Essays that “what matters most in history is not 
what happened, but what people said about it when it was happening...” 

“History experienced” is thus the spring of her method. It is strengthened 
by an amplifying statement that “my aim is to show the unfolding of certain 
characters and the emergences of others and to comment on them, as far as 
possible, from evidence relating only to the years described”. And with a 
characteristic preference for the concrete, she acknowledges that “the be- 
havior of men as individuals is more interesting to me than their behaviour 
as groups or classes”. This book, she concludes, “is not a defence of one 
side or the other, not an economic analysis, not a social study; it is an 
attempt to understand how these men felt and why, in their own estimation 
they acted as they did.” 

There was, of course, less need to burden the second volume, which 
appeared in 1958, with these considerations of method. The Introduction 
noted “my special indebtedness to Mr. G. M. Young for suggestions and 
ideas on many subjects, going back over many years”. For the rest Miss 
Wedgwood was content to repeat that “this book, like its predecessor The 
King’s Peace, is a narrative history, a description of what happened, and 
how it happened, which often by implication answers the question why it 
happened”. But here followed no conscious effort to examine once more the 

problem of historical method. Miss Wedgwood merely notes “in this book, 
as also in its predecessor, I have tried by the inclusion of many incidents and 
many people to recapture the variety of a vanished epoch and, in this book 
more especially, to indicate the strain of conflicting ideas, demands and 
personalities, the anxieties, surprises, fluctuating hopes, and continued con- 
fusions of war”. 

It was perhaps inevitable that these considerations of her historical outlook 
would inspire Miss Wedgwood to undertake some more extended and rounded 
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discussions of the problem of historical method. In some part this is the 
function of Truth and Opinion: Historical Essays, which was published in 
1960, bearing a dedication to G. M. Young. A slender volume, divided into 
two nearly equal parts, it consists of a baker’s dozen of essays and articles 
previously published under many auspices. Some are undoubtedly disiecta 
membra, which editorial stringency could not incorporate into her longer 
work. Others were obviously commissioned for specific purposes and do not 
quite lie easily with their fellows in this new bed. But all are interesting 
reading and, whether it be auctorial tidying or publisher’s importunacy, it is 
good to have them conveniently assembled. 

Neither unity of theme nor rounded evenness of handling can be expected 
from such an assemblage. However, in her Introduction, Miss Wedgwood 
attempts to provide a framework of coherence for the collection. “For 
twenty-five years”, she writes, “I have been looking for a philosophy of 
history without finding one in which I could believe, either in the works of 
philosopher historians ancient and modern, or by my own meditation. But 
in the last years it has seemed to me that the practice of writing history, 
pursued certainly with passion and I hope with honesty, can produce if not a 
philosophy, at least a point of view clear enough to give purpose and 
perspective to what is written.” Then, she continues: 


My writing experience has led me to set a very high value on investigating what 
men did and how things happened.... The older historians concentrated more 
on narrative than on analysis, on the How rather than the Why of History. But 
now for several generations, Why has been regarded as a more important question 
than How. It is, of course, a more important question. But it cannot be answered 
until How is established. The careful, thorough and accurate answer to the 
question How should take the historian a long way towards answering the question 
Why; but for this purpose narrative history must be written with depth and 
reflection, thought through stage by stage, and recorded comprehensively and 
with unremitting attention to chronology. As long as this narrative aspect of 
history is neglected, as long as the How is imperfectly apprehended, the answer 
given to the question Why will be imperfect... 

An interest in how things happened and a great desire to find out does not 
make a philosophy of history. But the quest for facts, past or present, provides 
some experience for a philosophy of life. These essays mark a few of the stages, 
the halts and the recreations on a journey towards that always retreating horizon 
where truth and opinion meet. 


It can be granted with little qualification that much of what follows serves 
to embroider on the above by either precept or practice. And the assignment 
of the essays to either Part I or Part II depends roughly on one or the other 
method of illumination. Each reader will undoubtedly find his own favorite, 
and no more can be undertaken here than to select those passages which 
are most germane to illustrating Miss Wedgwood’s mature convictions as to 
the nature of the historical method she prefers. 
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There is, for example, the level-headed appraisal of the romantic approach 
to history, in the essay entitled “The Sense of the Past”. Both the assets and 
the liabilities are considered. Among the follies and excesses, she would 
admit a “picturesque idealization and poeticization of history...” But to 
this must be added its “more human and vivid appreciation of the past fate 
atid actions of men... It encouraged ... a more accurate and a much fuller 
conception of the past...” Thus, if the historian must avoid the “purely 
theatrical view of the past”, he cannot do without the sense of the past if the 
“imaginative leap from our own epoch to an earlier one” is to be fruitful in 
understanding. And what Miss Wedgwood emphasizes here is the “entirely 
subjective approach”, the “personal accumulation of knowledge and expe- 
rience” which yields its maximum dividend only when the epoch chosen is 
considered “for itself alone”. This disinterested dedication is indeed the 
foundation of her method. And to it is coupled an empirical formula worthy 
of Locke’s epistemology of sensation and reflection when she adds that the 
historian has only “evidence, imagination and his own experience to minister 
to the ‘sense of the past’”. 

Individuality, passion, and empiricism are not, as the essay on “Principles 
and Perspectives” makes clear, the foundations for moral relativism in his- 
torical judgment. Miss Wedgwood agrees that the original aim of historians 
in passing judgment on men within the framework of the latter’s own time 
was a generous one, arising “from a desire to do justice to men and motive 
in the past”. Indeed, “historicism, this way of thinking about the past ... in 
its own terms, was the outcome of an idea both humane and scholarly”. But she 
is firmly convinced that the historian “cannot do entirely without a moral and 
political framework within which to arrange his facts and make his deductions. 
The past has to be measured as the present is measured against the standards 
and beliefs on which, consciously or unconscicusly, the historian conducts 
his own life.” Neither the sentimentality of the romanticist to be just nor 
the rigor of the scientific historian to be fair to “the standards of the age” are 
acceptable bases for moral judgment; and with Lord Acton, Miss Wedgwood 
asks the historian to apply only the highest ethical standards in delivering 
historical judgments. To do less is but “to take the explanation of conduct 
for the justification of it”. This principle enables Miss Wedgwood to reject 
with equal distaste the German school of scientific history and the deter- 
minist philosophies of history, whether Toynbeean or Marxist. In her view, 

the moral shortcoming of historicism is that it created a dual standard of 
morality applicable to past and present. It is not the historian’s function, 
however, to moralize the past in its own terms but rather in terms of the 
highest moral standard—and the same standard is to be applicable to the 
events of the present. Mora‘ integrity is thus both absolute and permanent; 
and natural law consorts as well with empiricism as with idealism. 
A moral empiricism is no great paradox in the history of philosophical 
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systems—at least not since the Sophists. But the adherents of these con- 
victions are not always able to maintain epistemological rigor, and Miss 
Wedgwood reveals some of the straining in the essay entitled “Niccolo 
Machiavelli”. If her previous alignment with Lord Acton’s eternal moral 
criterion in history might justifiably create the impression that the ethical 
vision existed by natural right, we are here told that it has a more precarious 
base of existence, deriving as it were from the grace of confusion. This 
startling indication follows Miss Wedgwood’s admission that “the righteous 
ruler has not, in practice, necessarily been the best for his people. On the 
other hand, he has not necessarily been worse or less successful than the 
unrighteous, nor have epochs of realist and amoral politics been markedly 
superior in their results to the others. The facts prove nothing, or anything. 
In the circumstances righteousness might perhaps be given the benefit of the 
doubt.” This is a concession, if not a retreat, to the principle that morality 
is created out of charity, or even worse, out of the failure of rationality. 
Apart from what little comfort this may bring to those of a religious per- 
spective, here is where vast schemes of philosophic speculation are wrecked 
on the shoals of inconsistency. Homer, it was claimed, nods—but surely not 
in the vital places. 

Of course, it would be possible to contend that there is no confusion here, 
that all is clear if we understand that Miss Wedgwood is not concerned with 
vulgar pragmatism but only with the character of the historian as a charitable 
moral individualist. But the relationship of the moral historian and the moral 
society raises problems of a dimension which, at the least, approximate those 
of Plato’s Republic and which, perhaps like his, are best resolved by a touch 
of mysticism. But if we take her views at face value, as they are presented 
in her writings, then it is likely that Miss Wedgwood—in common with the 
school she has embraced—is as uncomfortable with the doctrine of the 
Ineffable as with Providence. Are we not then entitled to know how the 
historian taps the source of sure charity and eternal morality? Perhaps not; 
Calvin at least assured his readers that some questions were not to be an- 
swered because the mystery had to be maintained. 

It must be acknowledged that Miss Wedgwood reveals no discomfort with 
her solution. This may well be because she sees no difficulties in her own 
attitude towards the problem of existence. Her strong preference for the 
individual as the concern of the historian has already been noted: “the 
behaviour of men as individuals is more interesting to me than behaviour 
as groups or classes”. Accordingly she eschews all the forces of large-scale 
impersonality and abstractions: scientific history, deterministic philosophies 
of history, the maudlin sentimentality of economic historians of both the 
Right and Left, and the equally maudlin sentimentality of the social historians 
of either the upper or lower classes. She can avoid the historian-practitioners 
of these errors; can she also avoid the passions which has produced in them 
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what she identifies for herself as “some experience for a philosophy of life”? 
Can she, then, tell us how the historian acquires now—and will acquire in 
the future—the grace of morality? 

On the evidence at hand, it would seem not. This conclusion appears 
warranted by the judgment she is prepared to pass on Machiavelli, a judgment 
which must square with her absolutist, Actonian morality without any con- 
cession to romanticism, historicism, or cynicism. “His realism appears aca- 
demic”, she writes, “in an age when politics no longer seem to depend on 
those more or less direct problems of personal decision which figure in 
Machiavelli’s statecraft, but rather on social and economic forces obscurely 
apprehended and hard to control.” If, in our time, the parameters of the 
historian have shifted so drastically from moral and amoral individualism to 
amoral impersonal forces, from the clear and easy to the dark and difficult, 
from the possibility to the impossibility of control, then it may well be that 
we have entered an age where the standards of historical judgment are truly 
obscure. But the audacious inconsistency here is that, unlike the nineteenth- 
century transcendentalist Margaret Fuller, Miss Wedgwood accepts the uni- 
verse only in part; she will yield to the inevitable only insofar as the present 
and the future are concerned—the past is still the demesne of the true 
historian where others may do boon-work only if they do not confuse it with 
the commons. Immorality in short is defined as the deterministic reading of 
the past, present, and future as one schema of existence, while the connection 
of past and present is comprehensible only if the historian exercise the highest 
morality in appraising the actors and actions of the past. 

If some would contend that this explains little, Miss Wedgwood has 
already replied that there is little to explain. “The greatest historians”, she 
declares in “History and Imagination”, “can never reach more than some 
kind of partial and personal version of truth as it once was. All the efforts 
of historical scholarship are ultimately reduced to a mere matter of human 
opinion.” But the real burden of this essay is to continue her attack on the 
dogmatists of scientific knowledge: 


[The historian has] tried to construct systems and cycles of a scientific immu- 
tability... as though he were the arbiter of the universe. In pursuing such 
speculations, the historian is surely wrong... The importance of history is not 
that of a science or a system; it is a record of human beings, a source from which 
human experience can be studied. The purpose of this study is not to make 
general rules either political, economic or moral, but to get to the heart of the 
human problem... He is not to judge and prophesy and create systems, but 
within the limits allowed to hin., to illuminate the human soul. 


There is more that is disturbing here than the uncharacteristic sharpness of 
tone; the reader with a strong memory will wonder why the exalted moral 
responsibility of the historian, which has been so central to Miss Wedgwood’s 
perspective up to this point, has been so abruptly abandoned by the exclusion 
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of “general rules” of morality. In “Principles and Perspectives” we had been 
told that “It is impossible for the historian to avoid making value judgments 
and it is difficult for him to define precisely on what grounds he makes 
them”; and also that “Belief in the moral law must lie at the root of all 
sound historical judgment”. The apparent contradiction, however, is resolved if 
it is but remembered that Miss Wedgwood insists on reserving moral judgment 
for illuminating history and not for the prophecy of philosophy of history. 

But if the reader thinks that he has grasped the vital distinction between 
history and philophy of history, Miss Wedgwood is still able to challenge 
this belief. “There must be a pattern”, she insists in “History and Imagina- 
tion”, “for the historical process to be apprehended at all.” And then, not 
unaware of the dangers lurking in those words, she hastens to add that “the 
obsession with process can become dangerous”. Yet, she somewhat reluc- 
tantly admits, “It is a price that has to be paid, because without the sense 
of form there can be no capacity to relate facts, to analyze them, to compose 
or to sustain an argument . . . without passion in this sense who would under- 
take or cairy through the back breaking, eye-aching business of research . . .?” 
Presumably the operative key that will enable the skillful to avoid all the 
pitfalls lurks in the distinction between non-obsessive and obsessive patterns. 
But beyond this plausible clue, the reader must navigate on his own. 

We perhaps get closer to grasping the shaping forces of Miss Wedgwood’s 
conceptions in “Art, Truth, and History”. “The accumulation of facts is 
useless until they are related to each other and seen in proportion. Historical 
material can not be intelligently understood without a certain aesthetic 
sense... There must be an exercise of the imaginative and discriminating 
faculties. History in any intelligible form is art.” If we seek in vain for 
precision beyond the enigmatic “certain aesthetic sense”, it can not be denied 
that Miss Wedgwood’s general meaning lies within the elusive qualities of 
architectonic order, imaginative re-capture of atmosphere, and refined taste 
in presentation. “Art does come into it”, she asserts with emphasis, “. . . truth 
is not apprehended nor can it be communicated... without the help of 
i.” 

Two questions immediately demand attention here. What is the source of 
this art and how does it reiate to the obsessive traits of the historian? Both 
these questions are answered with one statement in “Literature and the 
Historian”: “Style in history is an index to the mind...”, and Miss Wedg- 
wood concludes, “Literature and history were joined long since by the powers 
which shaped the human brain; we cannot put them asunder.” There is then 
no need to be concerned with the obsessive issue; and since the ontological 
imperative is to live according to nature, the union of art and history is 
natural, its divorce illegitimate. In this sense we are forced to conclude that 
the true historian is born and not made; and perhaps that other disciplines 
might well ponder their genealogy. 
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This retreat into the womb of creation is as close as Miss Wedgwood 
comes to approximating the mysticism of the myth of Er. Like most of us 
she prefers to exercise her opinions rather than to probe them; indeed it is 
the essence of her method that she prefers narration to explanation, and 
extensive self-analysis is perhaps too closely identified with obsessive mala- 
dies. Are we then to conclude that history is narration solely for the sake 
of narration? Miss Wedgwood would prefer to think not: “how it happened, 
which often by implication answers the question why it happened”. But what 
if the implications are contradictory or unclear? Why then they are equally 
confusing and murky for all, in which case clear narrative is obviously a 
gain, especially if graced with that “certain aesthetic sense.” Then history is 
narration for the sake of art? Perhaps. And for the moment Miss Wedgwood 
ponders the doubt: “The relationship of science to art in history is admitted; 
but the exact nature of that relationship remains undefined and possibly 
undefinable.” The empiricism of “Literature and the Historian” is still un- 
dogmatic. But not so the triumphant certainty of “Art, Truth and History”: 
“To raise once more the old question—is History an Art or a Science? The 
best answer is to turn the question inside out. All sciences are devoted to the 
quest for truth; truth can neither be apprehended nor communicated without 
art. History therefore is an art, like all the other sciences.” 

Insofar as these essays justify any conclusion as to Miss Wedgwood’s con- 
cept of history it is that she continues to reap where Trevelyan and Young 
have sown. If the attempt to reconstruct her formal views is unsatisfactory, 
it perhaps owes much to the nature of the collection and the wispy essay 
form. It cannot be denied that the form of publication precludes amplifica- 
tion by niceties and details. Unfortunately, the result is to replace probability 
by plausibility; Miss Wedgwood appears as a dogmatist when it is her intent 
to be urbane and stylishly undoctrinaire. Mindful of Socrates’s dictum that 
successful persuasion is an assault on the mind and thievery at the least, the 
preferred pose apparently is to refuse to take the sword while innocently 
scoring rapier thrusts. But it is not so much that Miss Wedgwood appears 
coy as that for her the epistemological inquiry assumes either the difficulty 
or the impossibility of conclusions other than in observational terms. To 
which her answer is, of course, that it is all a matter of opinion; or more 
accurately that the substance is a matter of opinion but the execution is a 
matter of art. And it then become: difficult to resist concluding that in this 
guise history becomes literary sentimentality for the sake of literary aesthetics. 

Insofar as literary art is concerned it must be acknowledged that Miss 
Wedgwood writes well. When writing of history it may be said that she 
paints with the palette knife, but when writing history she employs a fine 
sable brush. Her preference is for unobtrusive perfection rather than for 
attention-getting brilliance. Each reader will find his cwn preferences, but 
there will be few indeed who will fail to enjoy the gem-like essay on “Edward 
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Gibbon”, and, in Part II, the delightful sketch of “The Last Masque” or 
“Captain Hind the Highwayman”. Miss Wedgwood, it is interesting to note, 
has herself described the latter two as “small literary diversions,” “...an 
opportunity for the purest kind of enquiry.” And she continues: “The ap- 
parent objectives may seem light and even frivolous, but the experiment in 
reconstructing as accurately and fully as possible a detached incident or a 
character without attempting to prove any general point or demonstrate any 
theory whatsoever is a useful exercise.” The emphasis is Miss Wedgwood’s 
and it perhaps serves better than all other observations to illuminate the 
essentially empirical nature of her concept oi history. 


DAVID S. BERKOWITZ 


YouNG MAN LUTHER: A Study in Psychoanalysis and History. By Erik H. 
Erikson. New York: W. W. Norion, 1958. Pp. 288. 


Young Man Luther is about Luther as a young man, from about i507 to 
about 1512, five years in his late twenties, long after infancy and childhood, 
well before fame, power and self-consciousness as a public figure. Erikson 
offers piercing glances back to boyhood and infancy, and he also looks 
ahead, to the Reformer, the theologian, the teacher. But the focus is upon 
the young man, and thus Erikson falis between traditional Freudian emphasis 
upon the early years—the earlier the better—and the interest of traditional 
history in the years of public influence. 

Erikson finds that in this period, from his entrance into the monastery to 
the time he gave his first lectures on the Psalms, Luther underwent the 
decisive crisis of his life. This was his crisis of “identity”. It began with his 
decision to be a monk; by every means he knew Luther tried to become 
what, so far as he knew, he wanted to be; and he failed. The triumphant 
conclusion to his crisis was a consequence of a breakthrough to a higher stage 
of self-integration, a fuller recognition of the grounds of selfhood generally. 
Luther discovered why he had failed; he had made a mistake about himself, 
and he knew how such mistakes could be made. It was this act of under- 
standing—Luther’s “revelation in the tower”—that unleashed Luther the 
man. Protestantism was born. 

The book is phenomenally fascinating. Of course all books about Luther 
have the advantage of being about Luther, a phenomenally fascinating man. 
But it is easy to throw away much of this advantage by mistreating the 
sources. The fascination depends upon suppressing none of them, adding 
none, and refraining from confusing the historian’s job with that of the judge 
or diagnostician. I think it well to stress the virtues of Erikson’s performance 
in these respects, quite apart from issues about psychoanalytic history. He 
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knows about the treatment of sources and shows it by a critical review of the 
Luther scholarship. I offer only the most obviously pertinent instances. 

First: every Luther scholar “knows” that Luther, who had one of the 
great gifts for language in history, often used frank, blunt, raw vocabulary. 
What is one to do when a religious leader refers so persistently to the anus? 
One can edit the embarrassing words away; one can deem them unimportant; 
one can pass over them quickly as unfortunate evidence that, after all, Luther 
was not perfect; one can observe that, after all, everyone talked that way in 
the sixteenth century. The first—the sin of sins—is clearly unacceptable; but 
so are the others. Who says these words are unimportant? Whoever does say 
so must present his principles for selection as distinctly in this instance as he 
would in dealing with Luther’s most edifying theology. Who says they are 
unfortunate? What are the historian’s credentials for such flinching? And by 
what principle of selection may one dissolve Luther into his “age” at one 
point, when the reason for writing about him is to define him? 

Second: every Luther scholar “knows” that Luther had a turbulent emo- 
tional life. It is known that he himself associated episodes of this turbulenve 
with his religious feelings and his primal religious insights. What is one to 
make of these episodes if one is interested in the universal meaning and 
validity of his religion? Perhaps they were not “merely” psychological; per- 
haps they were “religious,” perhaps they contained a spiritual element, 
revealing the activity of God. But what sort of evidence, if any, have histo- 
rians learned to trust as signs of “spiritual” factors and divine activity in 
distinction from “merely” psychological manifestations? 

This sort of adding on and dissolving away of evidence has usually been 
the work of Luther’s friends, his Lutheran, Protestant, religious biographers. 
In contrast, there has been the attitude of his judges and diagnosticians. 
These have insisted upon the facts, and the facts, they say, show Luther as 
coarse and as emotionally warped. Catholic biographers have located, at the 
very center of the whole Luther, a moral flaw: this “explains” everything. 
All of Luther is traced back and reduced to one thing. Psychiatrists have 
been content with a diagnostic pigeonhole: he was sick, and what he did was 
what his sort of sickness does. Erikson is capable of recognizing moral flaws 
and he is capable of recognizing sickness, but he is also aware that to invoke 
either flaws or sickness as “explanation” is to petrify a man. Given that flaw 
or that sickness, the rest of his life is merely a kind of deduction. This is to 
turn a man into an object for natural science, not for history. 

Erikson, in short, has advanced Luther scholarship on the most elementary 
of tests: he does not mistreat the sources. But has he turned up any “fresh” 
data? Has he gone to untapped sources? It is, to put the matter bluntly, a 
register of the theoretical bankruptcy of history to note just how frequenily 
this question is used as a measure of professional competence. Biography of 
a man like Luther shows why: new Luther sources will always be welcome, 
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but there is plenty of room for progress for anyone who knows how to use 
the basic, available sources. Erikson’s book is based, not on fresh data, but 
upon data refreshened, rescued from suppression, from invention and from 
reduction. 

In studying the mature Luther, Luther the Reformer, can we assume that 
Luther knew what he meant in speaking and acting as he did? Can we 
assume that, if he did know, he chose to make it clear? Can we assume that 
we can tell what he meant, even supposing that he knew and tried to make 
it clear? One of the reasons why Erikson’s book about Luther as a young 
man should have great appeal for historians is that he shows that Luther’s 
crisis pivoted exactly on this problem of knowing what is meant. Certainly, 
in their pursuit of explanations, historians routinely explore what a man got 
from his education, his culture, and, in an old-fashioned sense, from his 
mother’s side and his father’s side. These debts may very weli be unrecog- 
nized; a faulty education may prevent a man from realising what he owes his 
culture; and he may therefore not know why he means what he means, or 
even, what he means, because he is ignorant. But this has nothing to do 
with Luther’s problem. Luther was concerned with “sincerity”. As Erikson 
formulates that concern: what is “The Meaning of ‘Meaning It’”? How can 
a man know he means what he says he means, what he thinks he means, 
what his actions appear to indicate he means? To put it somewhat ludicrously 
but usefully: how can a man leave documents for historians which they can 
believe? In 1507 Luther thought he meant to be a monk; but he found later 
he had been mistaken. Luther was preoccupied with the unconscious, not 
with ignorance. His historical significance is rooted exactly in his sensitivity 
to the evidence that he himself had prevented himself from truly meaning 
what he thought he meant. Luther was, in effect, one of the great psycho- 
analysts in history. 


There are many fruitful ways to study Luther besides Erikson’s; Erikson 
explicitly intends his method not to monopolise Luther but to make those 
other ways still more fruitful. Possibly the most valuable in the last fifty 
years has been the restudy of Luther’s theology by Swedish scholars. But 
one compelling result of this theological study is that it points time and 
again at one question: how did the “meaning” intended by this theology come 
to be meant? The Swedish motif-research makes it plain that Luther’s 
theology cannot begin to be exhausted in study of various logical problems 
coming to a head in medieval thought, or in consideration of its political, 
social, economic roots and ramifications. In every facet of the Swedish 
findings a drastically existential consciousness is indicated at work, and it is 
this consciousness which then becomes the central phenomenon for historical 
explanation. How did it come to be? 

It is here that psychoanalysis makes its decisive offer to history. Freud’s 
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concept of the unconscious, his concepts of the id, ego and superego, and his 
emphasis upon sexuality doubtless are the most famous features of his 
psychology. But these do not comprehend his importance to historians. 
Psychoanalysis is the most radically historical psychology: this is its basic 
challenge to all other psychologies, and it is only in terms of this challenge 
that historians can finally .valuate its usefulness to them. In liberating 
themselves from grossly nonhistorical principles of explanation—gods and 
demons, dialectical materialisms and idealisms, etc.—historians have come 
to see their task as that of understanding the interactions between the human 
agents of history with their environment. But this has not safeguarded them 
from neglecting their main task: to incorporate those human agents them- 
selves fully into history. Freud made the most radical effort to explain the 
existence of these agents—‘“mind”, “spirit”, “soul”, “instincts”, the “in- 
dividual”, the “self”, “human nature” itself—in exclusively historical terms. 
The alternative to an historical psychology must be at some point simply 
to postulate the existence of something standard, normal and even normative 
that “behaves” in history, and to do this, simply to postulate it, is to surrender 
the historical method. 

Probably the most alluring such postulation today is to be found in socio- 
logical history, with its freedom not only from theological and metaphysical 
assumptions but also, supposedly, its freedom from the fallacy of analogies 
drawn from the natural sciences as well: all shall be explained in terms of 
man. Here, the explanatory context of all events is a sccial system. Structural 
and functional sociology is in itself timeless and non-historical; it becomes 
history, supposedly, with the study of responses to disturbances in the system. 
These responses constitute the events which historians try to understand, and 
they find the terms of their understanding given them in the social system. 
The postulated psychology in this may be “nothing more” than that of a pure 
plasticity, a “human nature” capable of all the known varieties of social 
systems and more, capable of an infinity of “social characters” (in which 
case it becomes tempting to conclude that the words “human nature” have 
no operational meaning at all and comprise a needless concept carried over 
from pre-scientific habits of thought). The question for historians should be 
clear: suppose such plasticity does in fact describe a reality, how did it come 
to be? So far, no answer has been forthcoming from the non-historical 
sciences of biology, physiology, neurology, biochemistry; and short of one 
it is a question for history. History must comprehend its essential subject 
matter, human nature, in historical terms. 

Previous efforts to “apply” psychoanalytic concepts to history have come 
to grief. These have been of two sorts. One is to seize upon direct evidence 
—commonly sparse—about the nature of infant experience, and then, using 
clinical concepts, to leap directly into explanations of the largest public, 
cultural, institutional life. But there are more steps in any logic that leads 
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from, say, swaddling to the Politburo than this sort of explanation dreams 
of. The second method is to infer the deepest meanings of the self from the 
most visible, accessible public life. The classic instance here, for our purposes, 
would be Erich Fromm’s Escape from Freedom, in which this neo-Freudian 
author infers the dominant characterological contents of those who believed 
Reformation doctrines from the intellectual contents of those doctrines. This 
is neither history nor any evidence for Freudian (or neo-Freudian) concepts: 
if one knows what evidence to use be‘ore inferring its Freudian origins, one 
does not need Freud. Neither method is historical, only analogical, saying 
only that this seems to resemble that, therefore that explains this. In rejecting 
Freud’s biological foundations, Fromm has said, in effect, not so much that 
Freud was mistaken as that Luther was mistaken. Unfortunately this leaves 
Fromm—and any Luther scholar—with a problem. Whatever Luther in- 
tended, he was trying to express something, to mean something, and he used 
anal language to do so. Perhaps he did not, despite all his heroic efforts, 
finally “know” what that meaning really was, and perhaps, therefore, histo- 
rians will be guided to translating his language. But they can on no account 
whatever suppress and ignore it; that remains, except on the crudest propa- 
gandistic concept of the historian’s task, the sin of sins. 


But if Erikson is better than Fromm on Luther, what does that signify? We 
can be sure Erikson did not choose Luther to write about at random. He 
knew beforehand how marvelously Luther might serve to display psycho- 
analytic method at work. But most men—and certainly most of the histori- 
cally conspicuous men—do not leave sources replete with anal or any other 
kind of overt body-imagery. Psychoanalytic history cannot be validated 
until it proves its usefulness in dealing with sources containing none of the 
elements overtly and classically amenable to interpretation in Freudian clin- 
ical terms. If it is going to have any relevance to constitutional history, for 
instance, it can hardly expect to find anal vocabulary hidden in decisions of 
the supreme court. The bearing of Erikson’s book here is, I think, clear, 
though mostly implicit. It can be opened up by a simple question: is biog- 
raphy history? Can a biography justify Erikson’s subtitle, “A Study in 
Psychoanalysis and History”? 

It might well be argued that this catches up the entire affair, and the point 
ought to be made flatly: psychoanalytic history is biography-centered history. 
It hardly follows from this, however, that psychoanalysis, even though it 
might be thoroughly adequate for the study of individuals, has no relevance 
to those social entities— institutions, states, classes, styles, cultures, groups, 
parties, churches, ideologies—which historians are anxious to illuminate. It 
follows rather that psychoanalytic biography constitutes a perspective, or a 
focus, from which history can organize all its narratives, no matter how vast 
a range of social data these may comprehend. What do given institutions, 
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states, styles, churches, etc., mean for the selves involved with them? Spe- 
cialized study of any of these—of the evolution of constitutional forms, of 
philosophical logic, of economic tools and organizations—can never be 
impugned: we need all such specialized knowledge we can get. These cease 
to be integral specialties, however, at the slightest inference, explicit or 
implicit, from the forms or the logic or the tools to their human meaning. At 
the point of such inference biography is required. Nor is the requirement for 
biography satisfied in the use of types, or models of social character: these 
have their use strictly in illumination of the structure of a social system, and 
it remains to establish the human meaning of that structure itself. Erikson 
devotes considerable attention to Luther as an organizing perspective for the 
study of sixteenth-century economics, religion, styles of social character, 
styles of family life, and, most particularly, “ideology”, comprehending in 
this worn term the use by the ego of various publicly available verbai patterns 
for its own meaningful ends. He analyzes in existential detail the meaning 
of institutions—such as monasteries, in one of which Luther lived out his 
crisis. One sees how to move out from Luther into the Reformation and into 
society generally. 

Some of the confusion and doubt clustering at this point can fairly be 
assigned to faulty pioneering in psychoanalytic history itself. Efforts to 
transport vocabulary, to locate a social unconscious, a collective ego, a 
community superego, to equate social events with processes discovered by 
clinicians in individual dynamics, are no good; these are analogies as dubious 
as analogies drawn from Newton and Darwin. Just as in moving out from 
the hard core of pathological data used by Freud, psychoanalysis has gener- 
ated the vocabulary of ego-psychology, so in moving out from the hard core 
of biography it will have to generate a vocabulary for discussing institutions, 
empires, ideologies, etc., retaining its integrity exactly as this vocabulary 
continues, as Erikson’s does, to ground itself in biography, in the individual, 
in consciousness. 

To say that psychoanalytic history is biography-centered history is to imply 
the largest challenge of psychoanalytic method. Schemes of historical inter- 
pretation have commonly been contrasted according to which among a 
multitude of “factors” is selected for emphasis as the primary, basic, funda- 
mental cause of events. God? The Logos? The World-Spirit? The economic 
system? Human reason? Human passions? Internal contradictions in the 
social order? Social character? Environment? Impatient with the palpably 
speculative quality of many of these, positivistic historians have insisted upon 
limiting explanation to factors which, presumably, it does not take philosophy 
and certainly not religion to discern. Many modern historians avail them- 
selves—self-consciously or dumbly—of “‘multi-causal” explanations, “letting 
- the evidence speak” in each case. Psychoanalytic history contrasts with all 
such schemes in that “causation” is not its preoccupation at all. It is not in 
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the arena competing with Marxist history or liberal history, cyclical theories 
or unilinear theories, sociological theories or, in fact, psychological theories 
where these assign some special causal priority to “psychological factors”. 
It is most compatible with the “common sense” multi-causal method, with - 
its neo-Rankean devotion to the unique event, but its aim is different. 


Though Erikson makes nothing of it, it is perhaps no accident that in Luther, 
so marvelously suited to showing off psychoanalytic method, he is dealing 
with the restorer of Augustinian perspectives in theology. Augustine attacked 
classical history, essentially because it could never finally grasp its true 
subject-matter, human consciousness. It failed in this primarily because of 
its preoccupation with categories of causation, even when these included 
various powers of man himself. The ultimate reason why men should have 
inhibited themselves in this way was one which deeply interested Luther, one 
which Freud was to echo, and one which can be discerned in Augustine. 
This sort of history revealed a sickness; it was the sickness of selves incapable 
—due to a mixture of fear and pride—of recognizing selfhood. Instead, men 
reached out to identify themselves with various forces which disguised 
selfhood. This effort produces history which oscillates perpetually between 
one scheme of determinism and another, and between schemes of determinism 
and indeterminism, each of which is as regularly discredited as partisan myth. 

Erikson’s biography of Luther illustrates the connection between a self- 
consciously historical, existential psychology and the historian’s sense that 
his subject is in truth something that is in every case unique. In recognizing 
that his problem was to know what he meant, Luther was also recognizing 
himself as unique, since his identity problem could not even be adequately 
posed, let alone solved, in general terms, whether those of philosophy or 
biology, sociology or theology. The only adequate terms were those of his 
own existence, his own experience—including that which he expressed in 
terms of his body. As a psychology capable of doing justice to Luther, 
psychoanalysis points toward what Luther—and Augustine—discovered about 
all men: the equivalence of selfhood with the capacity for meaning, the 
capacity for acting (not just behaving), and the capacity to exist as an in- 
dividual, as unique and as free. History is the study of the embodiments of 


these identities. 
DONALD B. MEYER 


MODERNE GESCHICHTSSCHREIBUNG: AUSBLICK AUF EINE PHILOSOPHIE DER 
GESCHICHTSWISSENSCHAFT. By Fritz Wagner. Berlin: Duncker und Hum- 
blot, 1960. Pp. 127. 


This perceptive study deserves attention. Small in compass, it is large in 
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scope. It offers a useful survey of current ideas about philosophy of history, 
arranged country by country, and presented for the most part by means of 
analytical summaries of the writings of major German, English, American, 
French, and Dutch scholars. The author disclaims any attempt at general 
coverage; he chose whom he thought representative of certain commor. and 
symptomatic traits of contemporary Western philosophy of history. The 
book is not a compilation, dictionary, or anthology. (Wagner did publish an 
anthology in 1951, under the title Geschichtswissenschaft, a collection of 
fragments and excerpts from Hesiod to Max Weber.) Here we have an 
attempt to discuss individual thinkers in the context of general ideas and 
often in terms of their relation to other thinkers. The book is published in 
the series Erfahrung und Denken, a series devoted to “the furtherance of the 
relation between philosophy and individual sciences”, but it is not a techni- 
cally philosophic work in the sense in which most scholars in English-speaking 
countries would understand that term. Logical discussions of philosophy of 
history are not included, a point to which I shall return later, and precise or 
formal delimitation of the meaning of terms used is not attempted. 

The Introduction tells the reader what is behind the author’s concern about 
philosophy of history: the crises of our time and ‘tue need for existential 
choices based on self-knowledge; the supreme importance of an understanding 
of the nature of history, and the absence of any accepted theory in terms of 
which such an understanding could be expressed. The author sees us con- 
fronting fundamental changes with an as yet unformed science to guide us 
through them. We do not even know what such a science of historical under- 
standing should be called or what it is. Is it “Philosophie der Geschichts- 
wissenschaft”? Is it “Geschichtsphilosophie”? If philosophy of historical 
science, we have the testimony of philosophers themselves that it is still in 
its infancy; if philosophy of history, we must ask for something more than 
mere speculative systems like those of Hegel or of Spengler. But what should 
it be? Christian thought, as the philosopher Gerhard Kriiger put it, discovered 
philosophy of history, but Christian philosophy is unphilosophic; the belief 
in progress of the enlightenment was justly undermined by romanticism; the 
absolute idealism of romanticism, the major attempt at philosophy of history 
so far, is untenable; humanism rests on presuppositions which contemporary 
history has shown to be no longer applicable; the method of the natural 
sciences cannot deal with the essentially historical element of history; and 
historicism is merely the confession that none of these paths lead to a solution 
of the problem of understanding history. That we have as yet no grasp on 
history and that this is our greatest problem today constitute the irresistible 
claim of philosophers of history to our attention. 

I think there is a background factor which the English-speaking reader at 
least should bear in mind at this point. Many German scholars writing on 
these problems today justify the importance of the study of history in terms 
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of the recent catastrophes. Intellectually (whether institutionally also, I do 
not know), reaction against the ivory tower is in full swing. German historians 
criticize their predecessors for having failed to reach the general public. They 
are accused of not having supplied the knowledge that might have guided 
Germans through their recent bewildering experiences, even if it could not 
have averted them—though that it might have, has been claimed too. The 
failure of history, as it were, has given new urgency to its study; especially 
to its study as an object of self-knowledge, a study thus often philosophically 
conceived. It is in this perspective that Wagner’s sense of urgency must 
be seen. (For amplification, with sources, see this issue, pp. 261-2 above.) 

The second chapter of the book explores the positions currently taken on 
methodological and other differences between secular and church history. 
(The first chapter, dealing with Thucydides in the light of recent thought, 
can be omitted without undue discredit to reader or author.) Given the dual 
character of historical method, that of its immediate practical task and that 
of having to be based on some sort of theoretical justification, an interesting 
question arises. Is the proper method of church history the same as that of 
secular history in respect only to the first but not the second of these points? 
Must we therefore insist that the church historian be familiar wih both profane 
and theological hermeneutics? In affirming this, Wagner gives a scrupulously 
fair resumé of the opposite view, chiefly connected with the writings of 
Reinhard Wittram, but perhaps widely associated outside Germany with the 
Augustinian view of history advanced by Karl Léwith. The opposition holds 
that there is nothing to distinguish church history from other histories except 
subject matter. Christianity, since it is above history, does not provide ex- 
planation principles for this-worldly events; theology is methodologically ir- 
relevant to church as well as secular history. 

The third chapter brings us closer down to earth, though not as abruptly 
as subsequent chapters. Its title is “Final Forms of English Historicism?” 
Essentially, it is an analysis of Herbert Butterfield’s philosophy of history 
with some asides on its effect on his historical method. It is the only com- 
prehensive analysis of Butterfield’s historical thought attempted abroad, and 
even if it were less ingeniously done than in fact it is, it should have consider- 
able interest for English and American readers. 

Wagner begins with an exposition of some of Collingwood’s theory of 
historical knowledge, its debt to historicism, and some criticisms that have 
been made of it; he then interprets Butterfield’s position in terms of similarities 
and contrast with Collingwood’s. This somewhat unusual approach, which 
of course does not exhaust what Wagner has to say about Butterfield, yields 
interesting dividends. Both historical theorists attempted to conquer rela- 
tivism, that final manifestation of historicism, that most completely “his- 
toricized” way of looking at the world. Both are aware of their own thinking 
as a factor in the solution of historical problems, both ask questions of their 
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subject, and in other respects also—their belief in the central position of the 
individual as agent in history, their rejection of general historical laws—are 
common bearers of the historicist legacy and dilemmas. However, Wagner 
emphasizes, quite properly, that Butterfield adds an ethical to the purely 
rational concern which animated Collingwood. This ethical concern restored 
a metaphysical content to his historical understanding which Collingwood 
had missed. It is Butterfield’s great merit, according to Wagner, that he does 
not prize individuality or worry about the threats to it merely in terms of a 
Collingwoodian insistence on the autonomy or self-dependence of the histo- 
rian’s thought; instead, he recognizes the Christian personality of the indi- 
vidual. Wagner finds that view congenial, but not quite. As an English 
non-conformist version of Christianity in history, it is still too historicist, too 
“self-related”. It misses the supra-individual aspects of history, which are 
often its pathological aspects, and if one takes Butterfield’s views, too easily 
overlooked; it also undervalues God’s capacity as ruler of the cosmos. In 
the last analysis, when the apparent contradictions in his thinking have been 
ironed out, Butterfield is shown to heve reduced moral problems to episte- 
mological problems. Js he not basically a Collingwoodian or at any rate a 
typical English historicist despite his concern with Christian judgment? 

In the fourth chapter, “American Historiography between Mythology and 
Disenchantment”, we continue the downward plunge (as I see it) from meta- 
physics to more mundane influences on historical theory. We are approaching 
politics. Wagner finds evidence of some of the English Existenzbefragung 
also in American historical thought. The boldness of American historical 
thought and more especially its hospitality to political and social science 
make it superior to the English, at least in scope. We are told, perhaps with 
some exaggeration, that there is “passionate discussion, embracing broad 
segments of the intellectual elite of the country, about the preoccupation with 
history in general”. But Wagner’s main concern in this chapter is not with 
trends. It is a discussion of Charles Beard’s theory of history and an attempt 
to account for its contradictions by reference to the political tensions of 
his time. 

American historians will not find here anything startlingly new, but the 
emphasis is interesting. Wagner is equipped with an extensive knowledge of 
the literature about Charles Beard. We are led from Beard’s assault on the 
American constitutional myth—the equivalent of the Whig interpretation in 
England—to his more naticrally-conscious writings of the ‘thirties and his 
isolationism of the ‘forties. Beard’s inconsistencies and his misstatement of 
the Rankean position (as historically naive and politically dangerous) are 
criticized. Throughout, a parallel between the evolution of Beard’s opinions 
and that of contemporary America is drawn; for example, Beard’s attack on 
the Ranke cult in America was an epiphenomenon of contemporary isola- 
tionism. But Wagner is in sympathy with his claim that the historian is an 
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indelible part of his work and that, in that sense at least, objectivity is 
delusive. It was the claim of Croce and of Collingwood, and what Beard did 
was to carry it to the extreme of relativism. This relativism may have been 
an objectionable form of Existenzbefragung, but it was at least that and 
therefore of supreme importance. Its source is traced to Beard’s practical 
experiences, indeed to the pragmatic pattern of American life and thought 
as such. With Croce, Collingwood, Troeltsch, Meinecke, or even Marx, 
recognition of the inescapable commitment of the historian arose from genuine 
philosophic needs; in Beard, the recognition of subjectivism reflected not a 
philosophy but a realistic estimate of the role of decision in the individual's 
life. There was a specifically American impulse towards practical considera- 
tions, an impulse “which time and again withdrew him from the arena of 
theoretical preoccupation”. On this view, Beard’s contribution to historical 
theory was derivative in standpoint and political in its ultimate purpose. To 
Wagner, the essential Beard is little more than a representation of an epoch 
in which experience of two world wars and of domestic tensions permitted 
American history and politics to remain separate no longer. 

The fifth chapter, “Undecided Methodological Dispute in the French 
Historical Profession”, presents the arguments of the French social-science 
oriented historians, the school of the Annales, against their colleagues of the 
classic French tradition of diplomatic and political history. It is, roughly, 
Bloch, Febvre, and Braudel against Seignobos, Langlois, and Halphen, with 
much attention paid to the special position of Pierre Renouvin. The author 
warns against a simplistic reduction of their disputes to a debate between 
sociology and history, but does not succeed in establishing strikingly different 
ways of seeing it, for which there may be good reasons. At any rate, the 
account of some of the features of this profoundly interesting dispute does 
not issue in much philosophical analysis of what is involved, despite citation 
of the views of Aron and Marrou. Wagner himself favors the continued 
existence of political history proper. He sees it more likely than any other 
to lead to a philosophic or transcendental conception of history; and he fears 
that it would be a bad thing, if, as the result of its fashionable undervaluation, 
politicians entrusted with atom-war decisions were merely studied as stand- 
ins for social forces or other underlying phenomena. 

In the sixth and final chapter, “Theory or Speculation?”, the emphasis is 
neither on the mctaphysical nor on the methodological aspects of philosophy 
of history, but on the middle ground sometimes occupied by either: roughly, 
what we might call epistemology. This is a more recent approach for Ger- 
man than for other Western scholars, at least in certain respects. There 
are as yet no German equivalents of publications like L’Homme et L’Histoire 
(the proceedings of the Strasbourg congress of 1952) or of the Reports by 
the committee on historiography of the American Social Science Research 
Council. Wagner himself refers to “Theory of History” as a new term. He 
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discusses the chief Dutch exponent and holder of the chair of theoretical 
history at Amsterdam, Jan Romein, and inclines towards those of his critics 
who have seen Romeins’s work not as independently classifiable but as meta- 
physical malgré lui. Anderle, the principal writer on “Theoretical History” 
for German audiences and author of a classic article by that title, defines the 
field as lying between speculation and technique. He attributes German 
backwardness in it to the influence of Rickert, to the view that the components 
of historical knowledge are idiographic and not subject to generalization. 
Wagner’s discussion bears out this state of affairs, and it seems to me that 
the staple of relevant English-language philosophizing of the last two decades, 
on the logic of law-like statements in history and natural science, has passed 
most German scholars by. This, I suspect, not Wagner’s avowed criteria of 
significance, seems to account for omissions in what is otherwise a valuable 
guide-book to contemporary movements in Western philosophy of history. 


Wagner’s book like other surveys of international scope brings to mind a 
problem which is not often seriously discussed. Granted that philosophy of 
history is not a rigorously structured subject and is hospitable to improviza- 
tion, is there a special difficulty in communicating our ideas of it when the 
controlling assumptions of 2 common language are absent? The customary 
denial of any such difficulty is not just an act of faith in the international 
character of the republic of letters; as a matter of fact, the great Western 
thinkers have been heard clearly, and sometimes more effectively, in countries 
other than their own. Yet, we must admit, when we deal with work that is 
necessarily more closely circumscribed by the traditions within which it is 
written—pedagogic or other expository analysis of a subject, of its method, 
of its representative thinkers—a foreign language, even where well under- 
stood, creates peculiar impediments. In offering a reason for this view, I 
cannot here go into the differing assumptions about philosophy of history in 
Wester. countries, which Wagner tends to minimize by recourse to sometimes 
superficial similarities. I wish to keep in mind a concrete example, Wagner’s 
own book, not to examine it any further but to guess what might be one of its 
difficulties for an English-language readership. 

Whatever may be the role of language generally in the creation of philo- 
sophic problems, there is a particular problem when abstract considerations 
presented in a foreign language are to be grasped. This is not necessarily a 
matter of form or style, though that is often made the scapegoat (despite the 
frequent persistence of difficulties in stylistically acceptable translations). 
More important is the circumstance that the vocabulary available to a writer 
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will not experience this reaction because, as he well may, he dissents from 
the author’s viewpoint; in that case things will strike him as wrong rather 
than odd. Rather, he will feel that some problems mooted are not real 
problems or, if they are, are not being solved on terms he regards as legitimate. 
Since it is unlikely that a scholar of Wagner’s effortless understanding of 
other philosophers of history would deliberately confine many or even some 
of his observations to non-problems, the difficulty hinges in part at least on 
the dependence of conceptualization on language. One language can create 
or hide problems which another does not.! 

Needless to say, the extent of this difficulty is inversely related to the 
spread of an agreed terminology. Such terminology, moreover, would have 
to be specifically learned before it can be understood. It is no accident that 
when a non-scientific theory is imported from one country into another, as 
Max Weber’s was, some violence has to be done to the language of the 
receiving country befire it can be properly understood and disseminated. 
The implication of this, as far as philosophy of history is concerned, is not 
that international scholarship in this field presupposes a quasi-scientific 
terminology to make itself understood. That is a question involving the 
character of philosophy of history which is not at issue here. All I am 
suggesting here is that short of an agreed terminology or other logical anti- 
dote to loose usage, some of the confusion on the home front is likely to be 
compounded on the international front.? 

The oddities of argument which some English-language readers may expect 
to find in the book under review occur, not surprisingly, at the point where 
the author’s religious metaphysic is pressed into the service of dealing with 
epistemological problems. This may prove nothing more than that language 
reflects differing cultural traditions, academic or other, which govern one’s 
belief in where to see what problem and how best to deal with it. It does not, 
by the way, prevent the author from presenting non-metaphysical aspects of 
philosophy of history with great skill. But precisely for that reason, it must 
seem odd that he does not feel obliged to expose his viewpoint to the rival 
claims of science, or to say why he does not regard them as rival claims. He 


1 It would be merely fanciful to speculate wether, for example, the looser ‘Wissen- 
schaft’ in Geschichtswissenschaft as in Naturwissenschaft has much to do with German 
scholars being generally far less interested than English-speaking scholars in fundamental 
logical, as distinct from substantive, differeaces between procedures in history and 
natural science. Whether this point is seriously .reated and in what form, is a matter 
of the intellectual traditions in different countries (e.g., the strength of positivism) rather 
than of verbal usage in the received literature. But it might be interesting to see 
whether linguistic differences in key terms—such as the absence in major Western 
languages of a word connotatively identical with the English “evidence”—give rise to 
corresponding differences in historical thinking and method. 

® This seems to happen in the discussions at the methodology sessions of the Congrés 
Internationals des Sciences Historiques. 
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tells us that history fits into neither the laboratory nor the church and that 
it functions sometimes as a natural science and sometimes as a theology; but 
he fails to explain why this shouid be so. Or does he? What we ignore or 
misread merely as poetic flourish or religious aphorism are in fact usages 
that possess explanatory force in the religio-academic tradition of German 
philosophy of history. And, it might be added, in other philosophies of 
history also. “Foreign”-language difficulties exist within the same cultural 
groups as well as between them. I have confined myself here to an inter- 
national instance merely because it presents the context-dependence of non- 
scientific terminology in an obvious and relatively pure form. 

What is this context within which Wagner as well as other European histori- 
ans philosophize about their craft? It is a current version of the old alliance of 
history with theology, of a tradition dignified with Ranke’s name and validated 
intellectually by Rickert’s dictum that only transcendental assumptions can 
raise history to the status of a science. Positively, it is committed to individuality 
and the idiographic method appropriate to it; to some form of intuitive Ver- 
stehen; to a Protestant conception of God in history. (Thus we need not be 
surprised that Wagner concludes his book with reflections on “the sense of 
wonder” of which the soul is capable, and that his sympathy with Butterfield 
terminates at the latter’s failure to recognize more directly the rule of the 
“Prince of this World”.*) Negatively, it opposes the notion of historical laws 
—in the past the socio-psychological laws of Lamprecht, today the socio- 
economic laws of Marxist history—and views with disfavor the reduction of 
historical developments to social or other non-political categories. (Hence 
Wagner’s critical look at the school of the Annales and his defense of political 
history.) As a whole, this well-known school of thought and many of its 
variants are held together by something which is not objectively communicable: 
to borrow Emerson’s irreverent phrase, by “transcendental glue”. In this, it 
contrasts sharply with the standard professional experience of its adherents: 
the painstaking study and lucid presentation of historical evidence, at which, 
from Ranke to the present day, they have been undisputed masters. This 
antinomy seems often to have inhibited effective occupation of the ground 
that lies between, or is shared by, theory and history. According to a recent 
American appraisal of the work of H.-I. Marrou and William Dray, modern 
philosophy sees “the acceptance of the standard experience and performance 
of historians as bases of philosophizing about history.” Some readers may 
expect such philosophizing to adhere to verifiable positions expressed in terms 
that are distinguishable from terms that refer to mystery or phantasy. These 
readers will be disinclined to treat Wagner’s general reflections on his subject 


8 Characteristically, in a recent American sketch, Butterfield is accused of allowing 
too much rather than too little to divine guidance: Harold T. Parker, “Herbert Butter- 
field”, in Some 20th-Century Historians, ed. S. William Halperin, (Chicago, 1961), 
75-101. 
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as a legitimate or even relevant contribution to their understanding of 
philosophy of history. 

But it is not at the point where language indicates the existence of differing 
and largely self-contained traditions, that a book of this kind should be met, 
though critics have sometimes been known to do just that. After all, the 
endeavor of Wagner’s book is not to prove the correctness of his philosophy 
of history but merely of his claim that philosophers of history today are 
aware of a fundamental crisis in history. Wagner has certainly established 
that claim with admirable fidelity to the authors whose writings he surveyed. 


GEORGE H. NADEL 


BETWEEN PAST AND PRESENT. By Nathan Rotenstreich. New Haven: Yale 
University Press. 1958. Pp. xxx, 330. 


In his monographic ‘“‘essay on history”, Nathan Rotenstreich develops two 
major arguments in order to demonstrate that systematic, general explanations 
are ontologically and epistemologically impossible in history. The first argu- 
ment rests upon an analysis of the nature of historical time, the second upon an 
analysis of the relations between historical and sociological explanation. 

Historical time, according to Rotenstreich, has the following characteristics. 
First, it is terminated in a present, so that it is inherently “dimznsional”, flowing 
between past and present and never including the future. (This is the ontological 
argument.) Second, the direction of flow of historical time is inherently de- 
terminate and predetermines the logical structure of historical explanation. 
In our knowledge of history what is given is a present fact—a datum, a docu- 
ment, a completed event symbolized or repeated in our actual present, or re- 
presented through its effects that are still present in actual experience—and 
what should explain these data is sought in the past by a process of imaginative 
reconstruction. (This is the epistemological argument.) 

General explanations, however, are possible, according to Rotenstreich, only 
on ontological and methodological presuppositions opposed to those we find 
in history. They require relationships not terminating in a present but flowing 
unchecked between past and future (the ontological requirement), and, more- 
over, relationships which are reversible in direction (the methodological 
requirement). Consequently, general explanations are impossible in history. 

The second argument presented by Rotenstreich to bolster his thesis is based 
on his analysis of the relations between sociological and historical explanation. 
The fundamental sociological category, the idea of a framework, is a kind of 
generalization, but since it has an ontological relationship to time similar to 
that of the historical, not of the physical, categories, it cannot be used in the 
construction of general principles or laws relating to change in time. 
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The temporal dimension within which sociological explanation is confined is 
even more restricted than that of history, for it is concerned with total or- 
ganizations of the present. It follows that the determinations of sociology are 
the most general data which history is called upon to explain. On the other 
hand, although sociological conceptions have a certain epistemological (or 
methodological—Rotenstreich is not always clear regarding the distinctions 
between these two terms) function in history, it is not an explanatory function 
at all. The descriptions of total frameworks in the actual present which are 
provided by sociology serve to select problems of historic significance, for they 
indicate significant connections of events in actual experience which are of 
general interest and which consequently are important enough to be worth 
explaining historically. In this way sociology relieves history of the burden of 
selecting its problems in terms of values—and thus, one gathers, makes history 
less relativistic. But sociology, while it is a generalizing discipline, does not 
make possible general explanation in history, for the general sociological 
findings themselves simply constitute problems which require historical ex- 
planation. 

Rotenstreich is aware, of course, that the “frameworks” or “‘present totalities” 
described in the general terms of sociological (or economic or pviitical-science) 
categories are applicable to situations of the past, and not confined solely to the 
analysis of actual experience. The mechanisms of a market or of parliamentary 
rule or of a kinship system or of face-to-face association in small groups are 
examples of the kind of generalization whose particular instances may be 
collated from different periods in time as well as from different levels of culture 
or from widely separated geographical regions at a given time. But, again, these 
generalizations, according to Rotenstreich, have no explanatory function in 
history. As generalizations they define certain relatively stable relationships 
between typical human activities that constitute the elements encountered in 
many historical propositions: such elements, for example, as a political eco- 
nomy, a state, a clan or tribe, or a fraternal organization. The generalized 
relations referred to may “‘explain’’, in a manner of speaking, the coherence or 
internal mechanics of the historical element in question—how the economy is 
kept in current balance, the state conducts its current affairs, the clan maintains 
its lines of descent and inheritance, and the fraternal organization inducts and 
indoctrinates its members—but they do not explain any historic event in which 
these entities are involved. They could not do so, in fact, for explanation in 
history, owing to the inherent ontological and epistemological characteristics 
of the domain, is never possible through general laws or principles, but always 
and only through tracing out individual meaningful cause-effect relations. 


Of the two arguments proposed by Rotenstreich the first, which depends on his 
analysis of historical time, is the primary proof, and the second, which depends 
on his account of the relations between historical and sociological explanations, 
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is secondary, being derived from the first. I do not believe that Rotenstreich’s 
first proof holds up, and consequently the second proof, to the extent to which 
it is derived from the first, also fails. But, at the same time, it seems to me that 
Rotenstreich’s analysis contains valuable insights regarding the nature of both 
historical and sociological explanation, and in particular regarding the relation 
between them. 

Rotenstreich’s argument against generalization in history is somewhat 
reminiscent of Bertrand Russell’s rejection of causality as a valid concept in 
physics. While the view may be justified that only generalization without 
causality is possible in the more advanced realms of physics, this would not seem 
to me to imply necessarily that only causality without generalization is possible 
in history. If there could be no general iaws or principles except those relating 
to events without dimensional or directional definition in time, then not only 
historical processes but all of natural history, all biological growth, and all 
physicai or chemical system-relationships displaying such characteristics as 
entropy could have no general explanations. A cause-effect relation is undoubt- 
edly a specific determination of “involvement” or “dependency” wherever it 
occurs; and on the most general level of scientific analysis, it may be true that 
so specific a notion as causality is invalid. But it does not follow from this that 
en other levels or in other realms where specific causal explanation is approp- 
riate, no generalization at all is admissible. 

While there seems to be no ontological or epistemological reason why general 
laws or principles should be impossible in history, it is generally agreed that 
there is an inherent bias against generalities in the method of history. Cause- 
effect explanation, everyone seems agreed, implies at least a specific element as 
well as a general principle, a “singular initial condition” as well as a “universal 
proposition” : to explain how fast a falling object is moving or accelerating at a 
moment, we need not only the gravitation formula but the specific space-time 
coordinates of the movement. It is a criterion of scientific method that a good 
explanatory principle or law is one that is as general and as precise as possible 
in its form—that is, it must be as broad as possible in its substantive part and 
as narrow as possible in its predicate—and consequently requires relatively few 
auxiliary hypotheses and singular initial conditions in order to explain events in 
the area of its application. The more auxiliary hypotheses are required to fit 
the principle to the events, the more singular initial conditions need to be 
supplied, the narrower the substantive part and the vaguer the predicate of the 
generalization must become in order to remain applicable to the case. But it is 
a criterion of historical method that one must fully characterize the subject 
under discussion by stating all the predicates and all singular conditions that 
apply to it significantly—which usually means specifying those elements in its 
setting and behavior which explain why an event turned out to be different from 
what one might have predicted on the basis of the generalizations one would 
normally apply. If one wishes to satisfy this demand and at the same time to 
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express the result in generalizations, the result seems likely to be the watering 
down of predications to the point of insignificance and the limitation of the 
substantive part of the “law” to the point of uselessness. Thus, even if one can- 
not agree that generalization is impossible in history on ontological or episte- 
mological grounds, one might be forced to agree that it seems a waste of time 
from the point of view of pragmatic method. 

This, too, is a conclusion which should not be too hastily adopted. Roten- 
streich himself justifiably and successfully argues against certain of the con- 
clusions to which such lines of reasoning have led. To quote his summary: 


The theory of “insight”, the integration of the phenomenon in systems as against its 
integration in causal chains, the theory that the historical object is one rooted in acts 
of will, and ultimately the theory that it is an individual object — all are seen to be 
inadequate (p. xxvii). 


What is common to all the theories mentioned is the attempt to eliminate the 
principle of causality from historical explanation. Rotenstreich’s refutation 
consists in demonstrating that the principle of causality is implied in all the 
alternative principles of explanation proposed by its critics, in so far as these 
have any validity at all. Rotenstreich himself defends the view that causal 
explanation in history must be, of necessity, in terms of purely individual 
relationships of meaningful involvement and dependency. Precisely such causal 
explanations of individual dependencies, it has been argued by Carl G. Hempel 
and others, themselves imply generalizations, to the extent that they are at all 
valid. 

To be sure, William Dray (Laws and Explanation in History) has recently 
demonstrated with great cogency that when the validity of an historical ex- 
planation is challenged, historians do not ordinarily defend their views by 
stating more explicitly the generalizations which may be implied. Instead, the 
method usually employed is to make explicit additional significant conditions 
that apply specifically to the point at issue and give additional support to the 
explanation. Thus the logic of “‘proof” most characteristic of historiography 
is not the testing of generalizations but the fuller explication of individual 
circumstances. One might be led to suppose, therefore, that the arguments by 
which Rotenstreich proves causality to be essential in historical explanation 
cannot be used to prove that causal explanation necessarily implies generaliza- 
tion. 

But one may doubt that the logic of historical explanation derived by Dray 
from the practice of historians can provide criteria of valid explanation. What 
should give us pause is that, as a result of following these methodological rules, 
historians find themselves giving opposed interpretations of the same pheno- 
mena which cannot be resolved by evidence; for each of a set of mutually 
contradictory hypotheses can work all the evidence into its own pattern by 
methods which to opponents will seem like straining the hypothesis to the 
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bursting point, but to its protagonists will seem like further refinement, strength- 
ening, and verification. 

The problem is only solved rhetorically when one says that the differing 
historical interpretations are only different aspects of the historical truth. One 
can talk this way when all one does is interpret past history, for what has 
happened is more or less known, so that the different interpretations of how it 
all came about lead at any rate to no disagreement as to the ultimate event. But 
we are now involved with contemporary history to an increasingly compelling 
degree. Differences of interpretation in this area lead to contradictory pre- 
dictions of events; they are now put to the test, and can no longer claim the 
impartial validity granted to differences of taste. And if rival interpretations of 
contemporary history must become testable (to the extent possible), then the 
same criteria of validity must in principle be (to the same extent) applicable to 
their explanatory function in past history. For, after all, one must assume that 
the process that is producing contemporary history is ontologically and episte- 
mologically identical with the process that produced past history. 

If one secks to re-examine historical explanations (and in particular the 
generalizations of social science proposed as historical explanations), then 
Rotenstreich’s comments on the relations of sociological and historical ex- 
planations should be borne in mind. The great danger is the danger of circular 
reasoning, of proposing as a general explanation, broadly and abstractly applic- 
able to the past, “framework” conceptions that may be no more than concrete 
crystallizations of a specific historic development. But this is a danger that can 
be methodically avoided. It is not an inherent necessity of the nature of history 
or of historical knowledge that all possible generalizations regarding historic 
processes must have a circular character. It is an important but not insoluble 
task of theory and method to identify generalizations which simply sum up but 
do not explain the results of a given historic process and to devise the explana- 
tory generalizations which may apply to the case—and thus to make both kinds 
of generalization testable within their range of valid application. 


BEN HALPERN 
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